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A  BRIEF  WORD  TO  THE  READER, 


A  direct  and  principal  aim  of  the  present  little  volume 
has  been  to  endeavour  to  make  history  a  more  interesting 
as  well  as  a  more  useful  study,  by  attempting  to  trace  the 
Divine  plan  of  events  for  the  youthful  mind,  in  the  place  of 
presenting  a  mere  mass  of  unconnected  facts  to  the  memory. 

It  would  be  a  cause  of  joy,  however,  if,  so  far  as  its  slender 
importance  may  permit,  the  volume  were  able  to  lay  claim  to 
a  second  aim.  The  Vatican  Council  has  sounded  the  note  of 
alarm  to  all  nations  in  terms  the  most  explicit  and  unambiguous. 
The  enemies  of  God  everywhere  seek  to  set  up  against  Faith 
“  the  .kingdom  of  mere  reason  and  nature .”  *  The  spirit  which 
formed  the  secret  of  all  the  great  victories  of  Ancient  Rome  is 
expressed  in  the  words  of  Rome’s  great  poet — 

“  Tu  ne  cede  malis  sed  contra  audentior  ito.” — iEN.  vi.  95. 

Against,  therefore,  the  “  kingdom  of  mere  reason  and  nature ,” 
we  assert  the  government  of  God  over  the  world  which  He 
has  made  : — (1.)  The  Action  of  the  Divine  Providence,  which 
from  the  beginning  prepared  the  world  for  the  Coming  of  its 
Redeemer;  (2.)  The  Government  of  God  in  Christ,  shaping 
and  directing  events  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  the 
work  of  His  Church.  The  former  of  the  two  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  volume. 


*  “  Merse  quod  vocant  rationis  vel  naturae  regnum.” 

— Cone.  Vat.,  C.  defide.  Oath. 


Sancta  Maria  Immaculate  ora  pro  populo. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 


Infidelity  the  prevailing  enemy  of  religion. — The  coming  of  the  Christian 
Redemption  the  subject  of  a  long  previous  Divine  preparation. — 
Present  need  for  combining  a  knowledge  of  this  preparation  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  classics. — The  present  Compendium  offers  a 
convenient  manual  suited  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  question  that  is  before  the  educated  world  at  the  present 
time  is  unquestionably  one  that  is  indicative  of  a  certain 
approach  towards  the  latter  times  of  the  world,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  St.  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii.  3),  are  to  be  preceded  by  a  general 
falling  away  from  faith  :  namely  :  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not 
accept  the  Christian  Revelation?  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not 
believe  in  Christ  and  in  His  Redemption  of  the  W orld  ? 

If  Christ  has  come  to  redeem  the  world,  and  if  the  doctrine 
which  declares  Him  to  have  thus  come  be  true,  what  this  doc¬ 
trine  declares  is  briefly  as  follows  : — “  When  the  world  of  man 
which  He  had  created, — for  without  Him,  says  St.  J ohn,  was  not 
anything  made  that  was  made  ( J  ohn  i.  3), — and  which  He  has 
never  ceased  to  govern,  was  four  thousand  years  in  existence, 
and  numerous  generations  had  come  and  gone  ;  the  Second 
Divine  Person  of  the  holy  and  everlasting  Trinity  took  a 
human  nature  from  a  pure  Virgin,  and  came  as  a  very  and  true 
Man  into  the  world  which  He  had  made,  to  set  in  order  what 
had  gone  astray  by  His  doctrine  and  His  example,  and  to 
redeem  what  had  fallen  by  His  atoning  death  of  the  Cross.  ’ 
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Here,  then,  if  what  we  are  asked  to  believe  be  true,  we  have 
the  most  signal  and  amazing  act  of  Divine  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  men  that  is  conceivable,  brought  to  pass  when  the 
world  was  already  four  thousand  years  old.  How,  if  the  world 
of  men  had  never  known  of  any  previous  act  of  Divine  inter¬ 
vention,  this  great  and  sudden  act  must  have  taken  all  nations 
greatly  by  surprise.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  it  did  not 
take  them  at  all  by  surprise.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
fulfilment  of  expectations  which  were  then  universally  enter¬ 
tained  among  the  nations.  The  very  fact  of  these  universal 
expectations  consequently  contains  the  proof  that  the  thought 
of  a  Divine  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  men  carried  with  it 
no  cause  of  surprise  whatever  to  the  world  before  Christ. 
Mankind  were  familiar  with  the  belief  in  the  truth  of  Divine 
intervention  and  were  in  a  state  of  lively  expectancy  of  it  at 
the  time  when  Christ  came.  The  coming  of  Christ  into  the 
world  may  be  thus  perceived  to  have  been  the  subject  of  long 
previous  preparation,  for  nothing  explains  the  general  expec¬ 
tation  of  any  coming  event  like  the  publicity  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  that  are  being  made  for  its  accomplishment.  Hence  St. 
Paul  affirms,  that  it  was  only  when  every  preparation  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  “  when  the  fulness  of  time  had  come,  that  God  sent 
His  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law”  (Gal.  iv.  4). 

The  same  truth  that  the  coming  of  Christ  to  redeem  the 
world  was  the  subject  of  long  previous  preparation  issues  with 
equal  clearness  from  an  entirely  separate  order  of  considera¬ 
tions.  We  must  never  omit  to  reflect  that  the  acts  of  the 
Divine  Ruler  of  the  world  are  not  to  be  known  solely  for  their 
irresistible  power,  without  being  also  distinguished  for  their 
infinite  wisdom,  “  which  reaches  from  end  to  end  in  strength, 
and  disposes  all  things  with  sweetness  ”  (Wisd.  viii.  1).  God 
Himself,  as  the  Teacher  and  Instructor  of  men,  says  to  His 
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rational  creatures  who  are  made  in  His  own  image,  Prepare 
thy  work  without,  and  diligently  make  ready  thy  land,  “  that 
afterwards  thou  mayest  build  thy  house”  (Prov.  xxiv.  27). 
And,  in  practice,  all  men  of  the  most  ordinary  good  sense  and 
comprehension  perfectly  understand  the  necessity  they  are 
under  to  take  counsel  wisely  and  to  lay  their  plans  prudently, 
previous  to  entering  upon  any  important  undertaking.  Every¬ 
thing,  indeed,  which  the  limited  powers  of  human  foresight  in 
such  cases  can  forecast,  has  to  be  first  carefully  weighed  and 
considered  before  any  man  of  ordinary  sagacity  will  consent  to 
trust  himself  to  a  scheme  or  enterprise  of  any  importance  ; 
and,  after  he  has  entered  into  it,  he  will  never  commit  it  to 
the  mercy  of  chance,  but  will  always  seek  to  guide  and  conduct 
it  to  success  by  the  unremitting  exercise  of  his  vigilance  and 
supervision.  We  may,  therefore,  easily  perceive,  not  merely 
how  improbable,  but  how  impossible  it  would  have  been  that 
God  Himself  should  fail  to  exemplify  in  such  a  work  as  the 
Bedemption  of  man,  the  wisdom  and  the  forecasting  which  He 
not  only  recommends  to  His  creatures,  but  by  the  disposition 
of  His  Providence  makes  to  be  the  condition  of  all  their  pros¬ 
perity  and  success  in  their  own  limited  undertakings.  The 
coming,  therefore,  of  Christ  into  the  world  in  a  human  nature, 
must  have  been  the  subject  of  a  perfect  and  entire  scheme  or 
plan  of  Divine  preparation ;  and  this  preparation  must  have 
been  cotemporary  with  the  beginning  of  the  Creation;  for 
nothing  that  is  imperfect  can  be  found  in  the  works  of  God. 

But  if  the  four  thousand  years  which  (as  is  commonly  com¬ 
puted)  preceded  the  Coming  of  Christ  witnessed  the  progressive 
unfoldings  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Divine  scheme  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  His  coming,  it  follows  that  that  alone  can  be  a 
system  of  study  proper  for  Christian  students,  who  are  after¬ 
wards  to  come  forth  into  their  place  in  the  world  strong  in 
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faith,  which  at  least  labours  to  place  the  knowledge  of  these 
several  stages  of  the  Divine  system  of  preparation  before  their 
minds.  The  common  sense  of  every  man  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence,  reflecting  upon  the  late  coming  of  the  Christian  redemp¬ 
tion,  can  render  no  other  satisfactory  account  to  himself  of  the 
reason  of  the  long  delay  of  four  thousand  years,  except  the 
length  of  time  which  the  Divine  scheme  of  preparation  needed 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  be  brought  to  its  perfect  maturity. 

This  truth,  however,  is  one  that  should  lead  us  to  discern 
the  all-important  practical  result  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
follows  from  it.  An  ordinary  course  of  classical  studies  is  seen 
to  become  in  consequence,  by  the  force  of  a  necessity  insepa¬ 
rable  from  its  very  being,  a  sharp  two-edged  sword,  that  must 
either  act  as  a  power  greatly  confirmatory  of  Christian  faith  if 
it  is  rightly  employed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  either  ill- 
applied,  or  even  if  only  defectively  used,  as  a  power  equally 
destructive  and  solvent  of  that  of  which  it  ought  to  be  the 
safety  and  the  defence.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  quite  easy 
to  perceive.  The  student  who  reflects  ever  so  little  on  the 
Christian  doctrines,  must  come  to  the  clear  conclusion  in  his 
own  mind,  that  an  Advent  of  Christ  to  redeem  the  world  when 
it  was  four  thousand  years  old,  must  have  been  prepared  for 
during  the  times  that  preceded  it.  A  course  of  classical 
studies,  consequently,  must  come  upon  the  traces  of  this  pre¬ 
paration  if  they  exist.  If,  therefore,  his  course  of  classical 
study  makes  the  student  acquainted,  even  if  imperfectly,  with 
the  course  of  these  Divine  preparations,  his  Christian  intelli¬ 
gence  w’ill  so  far  have  received  a  certain  measure  of  solid 
satisfaction,  and  the  two-edged  sword,  in  his  case,  will  have 
proved  a  valuable  and  effective  champion  of  faith.  But  if, 
from  whatever  cause,  the  course  of  classical  studies  fails  to 
bring  under  the  student’s  observation  any  sufficient  traces  of 
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the  existence  of  this  Divine  preparation,  the  two-edged  sword 
in  this  case,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  cuts  in  a  way  that  is 
destructive  of  faith.  A  certain  clear  dictate  of  common  sense 
tells  the  student  that  visible  traces  of  this  Divine  preparation 
ought  to  have  come  in  his  way  if  the  thing  itself  is  a  reality 
and  possessed  of  existence,  and  if  his  studies  directly  inform 
him  that  these  traces  were  nowhere  to  be  found,  how  is  he  in 
his  own  mind  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  that  exists  between 
his  expectations  and  the  sum  of  his  studies  1  Here  is  a  clear 
result  from  his  course  of  classical  learning  which  completely 
puts  all  his  expectations  at  fault,  though  the  more  he  reflects 
the  more  legitimate  his  expectations  must  appear.  What 
can  be  the  natural  outcome  of  the  discrepancy!  Only  too 
obviously,  the  natural  ^nd  even  reasonable  consequence  must 
be  to  favour  the  growth  of  secret  doubts  and  distrust  as  to  the 
foundations  on  which  his  faith  rests. 

In  an  age,  therefore,  marked  by  so  universal  a  movement  of 
men’s  minds  to  a  return  to  the  old  material  unbelief  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  it  must  surely  be  an 
opportune  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christian  faith,  to 
invite  all  the  Christian  instructors  of  youth  in  their  usual 
classical  studies,  to  ponder  upon  a  truth  which,  above  all 
others,  concerns  their  particular  calling.  The  truth  I  refer 
to  is  that  which  has  just  been  enunciated,  namely,  that  the 
ordinary  classical  course,  which  is  the  foundation  of  a  liberal 
education,  is,  by  a  necessity  that  is  inseparable  from  its  being, 
the  sharp  two-edged  sword  above  described,  that,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used  will  be  either  a  power 
directly  confirmatory  of  Christian  faith,  or  an  influence  directly 
tending  to  undermine  and  to  dissolve  it. 

Few  will  here  fail  to  perceive  the  extreme  relevancy  of  the 
ensuing  warning  of  the  Vatican  Council. 
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“  The  Christian  Religion  being  abandoned  and  cast  away, 
the  true  God  and  His  Christ  being  denied,  the  mind  of  many 
is  fallen  to  such  a  degree  into  the  pit  of  Pantheism,  Materialism, 
and  Atheism,  that  men  denying  even  natural  reason  and  all 
fixed  standard  of  right  and  justice,  seek  to  subvert  the  very 
first  foundations  of  human  society. 

“  This  impiety,  moreover,  being  everywhere  on  the  increase, 
it  has  unhappily  come  to  pass  that  many  sons  of  the  Catholic 
Church  have  wandered  away  from  the  path  of  true  piety,  and 
through  the  gradual  diminution  of  truths  in  them,  their  Catholic 
sense  has  become  attenuated.”  * 

An  education  which  has  to  prepare  the  minds  of  youth  to 
take  their  place  as  Christians  in  a  state  of  society  to  which 
the  above  description  applies,  cannot  avoid  contracting  grave 
responsibilities,  of  which  former  times  could  with  difficulty 
have  had  the  quite  same  grounds  for  being  conscious. 

Whether,  however,  the  present  Compendium  of  the  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Ancient  History,  which  has  been  written  with  the 
hope  that  the  Christian  student  of  the  Classics  may  by  its 
aid  be  usefully  enabled  to  discern  the  traces  in  pre-Christian 
Antiquity  of  the  Hand  of  God  preparing  stage  by  stage  for 
the  coming  of  the  Christian  Redemption, — will  answer  its  pur¬ 
pose,  time  alone  can  determine.  What  the  Author,  however, 
may  very  reasonably  look  for  as  one  result  of  his  labour,  is, 
that  even  in  the  event  of  his  work  proving  to  be  of  little 
practical  utility  to  the  students  who  desire  to  seek  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  their  Christian  faith  in  their  classical  studies,  it  wall 
still  have  the  merit  of  being  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
pressing  need  for  a  better  and  more  successful  attempt  to  be 
undertaken,  with  as  little  delay  as  the  nature  of  the  work  will 
permit,  by  another  who  is  more  qualified  for  the  task. 

*  Vat.  Council,  Preamble  to  Decrees. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  uninterrupted  Career  of  the  City  of  Rome— first  in  respect  of  its 
Military  and  afterwards  in  respect  of  its  Christian  supremacy 
over  the  Cities  and  Nations  of  the  World — affords  a  standing 
visible  proof  of  the  continuous  intervention  of  a  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  in  the  direction  and  government  of  the  Nations. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cloud  of  darkness  that  hangs  over 
any  given  moment  of  the  world’s  existence,  and  however 
the  faith  of  the  world  at  large  in  the  great  truth  that  the 
events  of  human  history  all  move  under  the  guiding  hand 
of  an  ever- vigilant  Divine  Government  which  “neither 
slumbers  nor  sleeps  ”  (Ps.  cxx.  4),  may  have  become  dim 
and  infirm,  there  must  ever  remain  the  appeal  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  history.  “  Interrogate  thy  ancestors,”  says  the 
Prophet  Moses,  “and  they  will  tell  thee  ”  (Deut.  xxxvii.  3). 
As  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters  in 
the  beginning  of  creation,  the  same  movement  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  will  always  remain  clearly  discernible  in  the  great 
outlines  of  the  history  of  the  world.  A  solemn  testimony 
was  proclaimed  to  the  world  by  the  Babylonian  monarch, 
who  had  been  made  to  eat  grass  like  an  ox  and  to  have 
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his  dwelling  among  the  beasts  of  the  field,  until  he  should 
come  to  know  “  that  the  Most  High  has  dominion  in  the 
kingdom  of  men  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will.” 
And  to  this  the  records  of  the  past  will  never  fail  to  fur¬ 
nish  their  confirmation.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  efficacy  of 
the  lesson  which  the  heathen  monarch  then  received,  that 
after  his  recovery  he  could  find  no  rest  until  he  had  publicly 
proclaimed  to  all  nations  and  people  the  judgment  with 
which  he  had  been  afflicted  and  his  own  repentance. 

“  Then,”  his  words  are,  “  my  sense  was  restored  to  me,  and 
I  blessed  the  Most  High,  and  I  praised  and  I  glorified  Him 
who  liveth  for  ever,  for  His  power  is  an  everlasting  power, 
and  His  kingdom  is  from  generation  to  generation.  And 
all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  are  reputed  with  Him  as 
nothing ;  for  He  doeth  according  to  His  will,  as  well  among 
the  powers  of  heaven  as  among  the  dwellers  on  the  earth, 
and  there  is  none  who  can  resist  His  hand  and  say  to  Him, 
Wherefore  hast  Thou  done  thus  1”  (Dan.  iv.  31). 

Once  it  happened  to  Assuerus,  the  Persian  monarch  of 
the  Book  of  Esther,  to  have  to  pass  a  sleepless  night,  in 
which,  the  better  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours  and  to 
relieve  his  mind  from  its  anxieties,  the  sacred  historian 
relates  that  he  commanded  the  annals  of  the  former  times 
to  be  brought  to  him,  and  to  be  read  in  his  presence 
(Esther  vi.  1).  These  histories  and  the  annals  of  the 
former  times  will  never  be  without  a  virtue  and  a  power 
of  this  very  kind, — that  they  will  always  lend  their  testi¬ 
mony  to  confirm  mankind’s  wavering  faith  in  their  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  ever-present  government  of  a  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,  at  the  same  time  that  they  lay  open  before  their 
view  the  great  storehouse  of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
that  is  to  be  derived  from  past  experience.  Such  records 
of  the  past,  again,  will  always  have  the  great  advantage 
that  they  cannot  but  manifest,  if  we  do  not  wilfully  shut 
our  eyes,  the  tokens  of  an  Almighty  Power  exercising  His 
own  will  among  the  dwellers  of  the  earth.  Consequently, 
no  kind  of  knowledge  can  be  better  fitted  to  confirm  the 
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wavering,  and  still  further  to  strengthen  the  strong  in  their 
faith  in  the  presence  of  a  Divine  Government  over  men. 
Notwithstanding  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  God 
Almighty  is  seen  in  them  to  be  still  the  same  God  as  He 
was  in  the  days  of  Nabuchodonosor,  and  He  still  does  at 
the  present  moment,  as  He  has  done  in  times  past  and  as 
He  will  continue  to  do  for  all  future  time,  “  according  to 
His  will,”  as  well  among  “  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  as 
among  the  powers  of  heaven.” 

But  if  such  be  in  general  the  prerogative  of  all  histories 
and  annals  of  the  former  times,  that  they  bear  a  direct 
testimony,  in  their  own  measure,  to  the  presence  of  an 
Almighty  Power  ruling  supreme  in  the  affairs  of  men,  the 
histories  and  annals  of  the  City  of  Rome  may  justly  claim 
this  peculiar  prerogative  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  City 
of  Rome  may  be  seen  in  them  from  the  first  day  of  its 
foundation  to  have  entered  upon  a  career,  which  year  by 
year  gave  increased  proofs  of  its  destiny  to  be  to  the  end 
of  time  inseparably  associated  with  the  history  and  well¬ 
being  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  Christian  Rome 
of  the  sovereign  Pontiffs,  which  has  sprung  out  of  the  ruins 
of  Ancient  Rome,  is  at  the  present  moment  the  centre  of  a 
Christian  unity  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  in  extent  the  jurisdiction  which  the  former  Rome 
ever  acquired  by  its  legions.  What  is  so  wonderful  a 
feature  in  the  sway  of  this  Christian  Rome  is  that  its 
adversaries  seldom  ever  lack  opportunities  for  observing 
human  feeblenesses  and  cowardice  among  its  adherents,  and 
yet  its  jurisdiction  is,  notwithstanding,  continually  extend¬ 
ing  itself.  Never  from  the  first  day  of  its  foundation  has 
Rome,  whether  Ancient  or  Christian,  been  known  to  turn 
aside  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  from  working 
out  its  destiny  to  find  itself  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
nations, — first  to  enforce  its  Pax  Bomana  upon  them  by  its 
invincible  legions,  and  afterwards,  to  be  their  centre  of 
Christian  unity  and  the  seat  of  their  infallible  magis- 
terium  in  the  things  pertaining  to  God. 
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The  mission  of  Rome  has  uniformly  been  for  all  times 
one  and  the  same,  namely,  to  rule  the  world. 

“  Tu  regere  imperio  populos  Roman  e  memento,” 

— ( Virg .,  jEneid,  vi.) 

are  the  words  of  one  of  its  greatest  poets,  and  they  have 
found  an  echo  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  globe. 

It  is  thus  impossible  to  come  in  view  of  so  wonderful  a 
phenomenon  of  history  as  the  career  of  this  single  city  to 
a  power  and  jurisdiction  over  the  nations  and  people  of  the 
earth  which  has  never  experienced  a  single  check  from  its 
first  origin,  but  has  gone  forward  ever  pursuing  one  and 
the  same  continuous  course  witnessing  the  ruin  and  ex¬ 
tinction  of  every  adversary,  without  stopping  to  ask  the 
question — whence  comes  the  secret  of  this  singular  and  un¬ 
precedented  advance  of  a  solitary  city  ?  If,  according  to 
the  penitent  confession  of  the  Babylonian  monarch,  the 
Most  High  rules  in  the  kingdom  of  men  and  giveth  it  to 
whomsoever  He  will,  such  a  career  of  a  single  city  as  that 
which  Borne  presents  to  our  view  can  come  from  no  other 
source  than  from  the  hands  of  the’ Most  High,  who  must 
be  understood  to  be  making  use  of  this  city,  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  His  own  choice  and  fashioned  for  His  own  use  in 
the  government  of  the  world. 

All  men,  however,  according  to  St.  Paul’s  testimony, 
have  not  faith  (2  Thess.  iii.  2) ;  and  there  are  by  no  means 
wanting  at  the  present  time  numbers  of  men  who  refuse 
to  believe  that  human  affairs  are  under  the  government  of 
any  Divine  Providence  whatsoever.  The  course  which 
any  one  of  the  ordinary  superficial  disbelievers  in  the  truth 
of  this  Divine  Government,  generally  speaking,  inclines 
to  take  when  the  wonderful  career  of  the  City  of  Rome  is 
brought  under  his  notice,  is,  to  satisfy  himself  with  pro¬ 
fessing  an  unbounded  admiration  for  the  Rome  which  over¬ 
ran  the  nations  with  its  legions.  He  either  seeks  to  pass 
over  in  silence,  or  else  he  affects  a  supercilious  contempt  for 
the  Christian  Rome,  which  at  the  present  hour  holds  the 
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nations  attached  to  itself  by  the  ties  of  the  common  Divine 
faith  and  hope  that  the  Gospel  has  brought  to  men.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  in  the  existence  of  such  contempt,  to 
occasion  any  surprise.  It  was  the  subject  of  prophecy  long 
ago :  “  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  take  notice,  be  ye  filled 
with  wonder  and  perish ;  for  I  (the  Lord)  work  a  work  in 
your  days  which  ye  shall  in  no  wise  believe,  even  though 
a  man  declare  it  unto  you  ”  (Habacuc  i.  5,  Septuagint  ver¬ 
sion).  The  forlorn  separatist,  again,  from  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  finds  himself  placed  by  this  marvellous  continuity 
in  the  career  of  the  City  of  Rome  in  a  far  more  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  which  he  is  quite  unable  to  solve  in  the  same  easy 
way  as  the  mere  unbeliever.  He  has  a  genuine  and  real 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  government  of  the  Most  High 
over  the  world,  having  at  the  same  time  learned  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  that  the  Most  High  also  permits  the 
fallen  angels  to  exercise  a  certain  power  on  the  earth 
subject  to  His  own  supreme  will.  Separated,  then,  as  he  is, 
and  indeed  as  he  unhappily  very  often  desires  to  remain, 
from  the  Christian  unity  of  the  nations  of  which  the  City 
of  Rome  has  been  constituted  the  visible  centre, — what 
has  he  to  say  of  this  unprecedented  career  of  the  City  of 
Rome  ?  If  the  career  of  this  city  is  the  work  of  God, — 
and  if  it  be  God  who  has  made  choice  of  Rome  to  place 
it  by  a  sovereign  act  of  His  Divine  power  over  the  world 
at  the  head  of  the  nations,  he  then  finds  himself  com¬ 
pletely  at  a  loss  for  a  reason  with  which  to  justify  his 
own  voluntary  separation  from  such  a  centre  of  Christian 
unity.  What  can  he  say  to  so  many  and  such  visible 
evidences,  which  prove  that  nothing  short  of  a  superhuman 
power  could  have  formed  and  maintained  such  a  centre 
through  so  continuous  and  unbroken  a  career  extending 
from  generation  to  generation  i  So  long,  therefore,  as  he 
cannot  bring  himself  to  desire  to  be  united  to  this  marvel¬ 
lously  constituted  centre  of  Christian  unity,  its  existence 
must  have  the  effect  either  of  paralysing  his  powers  of  mind 
by  its  very  magnitude,  or,  if  he  brings  himself  to  reflect 
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leisurely  upon  it,  it  cannot  be  to  him  the  work  of  God. 
Yet  the  city  manifestly  occupies  far  too  peculiar  and  unpre¬ 
cedented  a  position  among  the  cities  of  the  world  for  it  to 
be  able  to  pass  as  simply  the  result  of  the  unaided  work  of 
man.  Whatever  the  source  of  its  greatness  may  be,  it  is 
obviously  something  superhuman.  The  unhappy  separatist 
has  consequently  no  other  alternative  but  straightway  to 
pronounce  the  existence  of  Christian  Rome  to  be  the  master¬ 
piece  of  Satan’s  craft.  Christian  Rome  is  to  him  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  of  the  Babylon  seated  on  the 
seven  hills,  the  mother  of  the  harlots  and  the  abominations 
of  the  earth  (Apoc.  xvii.,  xviii.).  It  is  in  vain  to  remind 
him  that  this  vision  has  already  had  its  fulfilment  in  the 
ancient  military  Rome,  which  also  formerly  occupied  the 
same  seven  hills,  and  which,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of 
the  vision,  has  totally  perished,  leaving  nothing  behind  but 
the  various  ruins  of  its  power.  This  does  not  satisfy  him. 
Christian  Rome  can  alone  be  to  him  the  true  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  vision,  and,  in  consequence,  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  looking  out  for  its  fall.  Again,  it  is  in  vain  to 
point  out  to  him  that  the  testimony  of  Nabuchodonosor 
inculcates  the  truth,  that  the  rule  of  the  Most  High  over 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  extends  from  generation  to 
generation,  in  such  a  manner,  as  absolutely  to  exclude  the 
thought  of  its  suffering  any  break  or  interruption  from  a 
victorious  adversary.  It  must  thus  unquestionably  have 
been  by  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  that  the  little  fort 
which  Romulus  planted  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  in  which 
he  invited  the  refugees  of  his  time  to  find  an  asylum  from 
the  various  dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened,  should 
steadily  grow  and  increase,  until  it  attained  to  the  height 
of  becoming  the  mistress  and  pacifier  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  and  the  school  of  their  civilisation  and  jurisprudence. 
It  was  certainly  again  by  the  Sovereign  will  of  the  same 
Divine  Providence  that  the  various  Csesars  of  Imperial  Rome 
should,  each  in  their  turn,  become  in  their  own  persons  the 
living  centre  of  unity  for  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
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wield  an  absolute  mastery  of  life  and  death  over  the  whole 
Roman  world.  Lastly,  it  was  certainly  by  the  sovereign 
disposition  of  the  same  Divine  Providence,  whose  power  is 
everlasting  and  from  generation  to  generation,  that  this 
absolute  dynasty  of  the  Imperial  Caesars  should  perish 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  that,  after  it  had  filled 
up  the  measure  of  its  iniquities,  the  city  where  they  had 
first  planted  their  power  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
line  of  Christian  Pontiffs,  under  whom  Rome  has  been  en¬ 
abled  to  offer  to  the  nations  the  blessing  of  a  far  higher 
Christian  centre  of  their  unity.  If  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
according  to  the  truth  contained  in  Nabuchodonosor’s  con¬ 
fession,  exhibits  itself  as  thus  absolute  over  the  affairs  of 
men  “  from  generation  to  generation,”  and  the  history  of 
Rome  is  found  to  bear  so  evident  a  testimony  to  a  con¬ 
tinuous  career,  which,  starting  from  a  small  beginning,  has 
never  experienced  a  single  serious  check, — what  room  can 
there  be  for  any  mere  fallen  angel  such  as  Satan  to  inter¬ 
pose  himself  ?  Who  is  as  God,  that  an  apostate  creature  is 
to  be  allowed  to  step  in  to  baffle  the  acts  of  the  sovereign 
Master  of  the  world  ?  Who  is  to  take  the  City  of  Rome 
out  of  His  hands  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  in  order 
to  erect  in  it  the  work  of  his  inferior  mastercraft,  in  the 
meanwhile  putting  on  one  side  the  work  of  his  own 
Creator,  the  true  sovereign  Master  of  the  world  ?  Certainly 
it  must  be  said  that  the  very  heathen  Nabuchodonosor  him¬ 
self  could  not  but  rise  up  in  the  judgment  to  condemn  such 
a  frightfully  sacrilegious  act  of  attainder  against  the  sove¬ 
reign  majesty  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world, — should 
any  one  be  found  who  would  dare  to  assert  that  the  poor 
fallen  creature,  His  enemy  Satan,  had  succeeded  in  setting 
up  the  throne  of  his  deceptions  in  the  City  of  Rome. 

Such,  then,  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  respecting  this 
wonderful  phenomenon  of  history, — the  one  unbroken  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  little  fort  set  up  by  Romulus  on  the  Palatine 
Hill,  which  has  come  to  be  the  centre  of  unity  for  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  From  the  first  day  of  its  foundation 
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its  career  is  one  continuous  progress,  till  we  see  it  become  tlie 
“  Eternal  City,”  the  centre  of  a  living  jurisdiction  directing 
the  course  of  a  Divine  religion  that  has  “  the  nations  for 
its  inheritance  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  its 
possession”  (Ps.  ii.  8).  Of  this  phenomenon  one  and  only 
one  explanation  is  admissible,  viz.,  the  truth  confessed  by 
the  heathen  Nabuchodonosor,  that  “  the  Most  High  ruleth 
in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He 
will.” 

Here,  then,  we  may  be  said  to  come  in  clear  view  of  a 
first  great  and  elementary  truth,  which  may  be  held  to 
serve  the  important  purpose  of  a  preliminary  secure  anchor¬ 
age  for  the  mind  in  contemplating  the  great  phenomenon 
of  history  which  the  career  of  the  City  of  Eome  presents  to 
our  study.  This  irresistible  and  uninterrupted  career  of  the 
City  of  Eome,  from  its  most  insignificant  beginning,  first, 
(i.)  to  its  civil  and  military  leadership  over  the  nations,  and, 
subsequently,  (2.)  to  its  Christian  supremacy  over  them  as  the 
seat  of  their  Infallible  Magisterium  in  the  things  pertaining 
to  God  and  as  their  centre  of  unity, — beyond  all  doubt 
furnishes  to  the  whole  world  a  visible  proof  of  the  constant 
presence  of  a  Divine  Providence  interposing  its  action  in 
the  affairs  of  men. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Doctrine  of  a  Divine  Providence  continuously  intervening 
through  the  City  of  Rome  in  the  direction  and  government 
of  the  Nations,  cannot  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  the 
expression  of  an  elementary  truth.  The  true  place  of  the  City 
of  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Divine  Government  of  the  world  can  be 
no  other  than  that  of  the  final  link  in  the  continuous  chain  of 
Divine  preparation  of  the  Nations  of  the  W orldfor  the  Coming 
of  their  Redeemer,  the  first  beginning  of  which  was  cotemporary 
with  the  origin  of  Creation. 

It  will  easily  be  perceived  that  the  wide  prospect  which 
the  heading  of  the  present  chapter  lays  open  before  our 
view  cannot  be  altogether  one  of  unmixed  pleasure  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  a  certain  sense  of  the  difficulty  and 
embarrassment  to  which  its  magnitude  must  be  expected  to 
give  rise. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot,  as  Christians,  avoid  the 
instinctive  perception,  which  is  anterior  to  all  reasoning  on 
the  subject,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Providence  shap¬ 
ing  and  directing  the  course  of  human  events  can  be  nothing- 
more  than  a  general  or  elementary  statement  of  a  great 
and  important  truth.  The  advent  of  God  in  the  world  in 
a  human  nature  as  the  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Gospels  must , 
at  least  to  all  Christians,  be  the  central  point  towards 
which  the  whole  sum  of  the  acts  of  the  Divine  Government 
will  be  directed  previous  to  His  coming  :  and  His  coming 
must  again  be  the  new  centre  from  which,  so  to  speak, 
they  ever  afterwards  receive  their  subsequent  impulse  and 
form.  In  other  words,  previous  to  the  coming  of  Christ 
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in  the  flesh,  the  whole  government  of  Divine  Providence, 
according  to  the  Christian  view,  will  be  occupied  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  world  for  His  coming;  and  after  His  coming,  the 
government  of  God  will  be  understood  to  shape  and  direct 
all  human  events  to  further  the  work  of  His  Church  in 
promoting  His  glory  and  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of 
men. 

When,  therefore,  we  came  in  the  preceding  chapter  to 
our  conclusion,  in  conformity  with  the  truth  of  Nabuchodo- 
nosor’s  confession,  viz.,  “that  the  Most  High  rules  in  the 
kingdom  of  men  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will,”  our 
task,  obviously,  only  began  to  make  its  first  opening.  The 
unmistakable  majesty  of  the  City  of  Pome,  and  the  striking 
phenomenon  of  her  empire  over  the  nations  of  the  world, 
manifestly  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  ex¬ 
plicit  recognition  that  her  indisputable  pre-eminence  has 
been  the  work  of  God  and  the  fruit  of  an  incontestable 
disposition  of  His  Divine  sovereignty  over  the  affairs  of 
men.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the  truth :  as  Christians  we 
are  again  irresistibly  led  forward  to  the  further  conviction 
that  the  power  of  Rome  was  formed  by  the  hand  of  God 
to  be  an  important  part  of  the  great  universal  system  of 
Divine  preparation  for  the  advent  of  Christ. 

.  ^  such  undoubtedly,  on  the  one  hand,  must  be  the  con¬ 
viction  to  which  we  shall  find  our  minds  irresistibly  guided 
by  an  instinct  leading  our  understandings  as  Christians  on 
its  own  pathway,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  found  no  little  natural  shrinking  back  from  a  sense 
ot  the  immense  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  field  of  study 
that  is  opened  before  us.  What  more  serious  question  can 
there  be,  than  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  various 
stages  of  the  vast  system  of  Divine  preparation  by  which 
under  the  ever-present  action  of  the  government  of  a 
Divine  Providence  over  the  affairs  of  men,  the  world  was 
in  the  end  prepared  for  the  coming  of  its  Redeemer  1  A 
little  reflection,  however,  must  bring  us  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  it  will  become  literally  impossible  to  think  of  shrink- 
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ing  back  from  the  investigation.  Even  its  undoubted 
magnitude,  therefore,  must  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  be 
looked  upon  as  any  insurmountable  cause  of  terror  to 
frighten  us  away  from  a  necessary  and  indispensable  work. 

The  reason  is  plain,  (i.)  It  must  be  unquestionably  true, 
according  to  the  confession  of  Nabuchodonosor,  that  so  vast 
an  empire  as  that  of  the  City  of  Rome  must  have  been  the 
work  of  God  who  rules  in  the  kingdom  of  men  :  again  (2.), 
it  is  according  to  our  instincts  as  Christians,  also  equally  true 
that  Rome  must  have  been  only  a  part  of  the  great  Divine 
system  of  preparation  by  which  the  world  was  made  ready 
to  receive  its  Redeemer.  Rome,  moreover,  came  much  too 
late  into  the  arena  of  human  events  not  to  be  far  too  much 
connected  with  other  great  works  of  the  same  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  to  admit  of  its  being  intelligibly  understood  if  it  is  to 
be  taken  and  studied  by  itself  alone.  Nothing  therefore  can 
be  more  incontestable  than  that  the  work  of  Divine  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  of  Christ  could  not  have  had  its  first 
beginning  in  the  appearance  of  the  City  of  Rome  as  a  con¬ 
quering  power  in  the  midst  of  the  nations.  The  City  of 
Rome,  consequently,  as  must  be  perfectly  plain,  can  have  a 
claim  to  a  pioneer  mission  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  advent 
of  the  Christian  redemption,  upon  no  other  terms,  than  as  a 
power  predestined  to  be  brought  late  in  time  upon  the  scene 
of  human  affairs.  It  could  not  reasonably  be  taken  by 
itself,  but  must  be  treated  as  framed  to  fit  in  as  a  part  of 
one  organic  whole,  which  constitutes  the  entire  harmonious 
scheme  of  the  Divine  Government  of  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

There  can  be  nothing  that  is  imperfect  in  the  acts  of  God, 
and  therefore,  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  “  fulness  of 
time,”1  “when  God  sent  His  Son,  born  of  a  woman,  and 
born  under  the  law,”  the  mere  mention  of  the  law  takes  us 
at  once  to  the  times  of  the  Prophet  Moses,  anterior  by 
many  centuries  to  the  existence  of  Romulus  and  the  first 
beginnings  of  his  famous  city.  The  law  of  Moses,  again, 
is  only  a  portion  of  the  Divine  economy,  which  naturally 
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takes  us  back  still  further  to  the  call  of  Abraham  ;  and  in 
this  manner  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  stop  short  of  the 
acknowledgment,  that  the  Divine  scheme  of  preparation 
for  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  existed  predetermined  from 
all  eternity,  and  has  had  its  manifestation  in  time,  having 
had  an  origin  prior  to  the  beginning  of  creation.  Such  an 
acknowledgment  perfectly  agrees  with  the  language  of  the 
Prophet  Micheas :  “  Thou,  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  art  little 
among  the  thousands  of  Juda  :  out  of  thee  shall  go  forth 
He  that  is  Ruler  in  Israel,  and  His  going  forth  is  from  the 
beginning,  from  the  days  of  eternity  ”  (Mich.  v.  2). 

Our  only  hope,  therefore,  of  being  able  to  come  to  some¬ 
thing  like  an  adequate  and  clear  comprehension  of  the 
particular  pioneer  mission  confided  to  the  City  of  Rome 
evidently  lies  in  our  being  able  to  attain  to  some  previous 
knowledge,  however  imperfect  this  must  almost  necessarily 
be,  of  the  general  course  of  the  Divine  Government  of  the 
world,  apart  from  which  it  must  be  plainly  impossible  to 
attempt  to  detach  and  isolate  the  particular  part  assigned 
to  the  City  of  Rome. 

We  must,  therefore,  prepare  to  enter  upon  our  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  general  system  of  the  Divine  preparation  of 
the  world  for  the  coming  of  the  Christian  redemption 
without  permitting  the  magnitude  of  the  field  opened  for 
study  to  inspire  any  vain  or  unreasonable  terror.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is  an  investigation  which  should  be  com¬ 
menced  with  the  humble  preliminary  acknowledgment 
that  it  has  to  lead  us  into  the  contemplation  of  the  deep 
things  of  God,  which  not  mortals  only  but  even  the  angels 
desire  to  look  into.  St.  Paul,  to  whom  the  secrets  of  °the 
Divine  counsels  were  revealed  above  measure  and  in  a 
miraculous  manner,  has  been  forced  to  exclaim  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  them,  “How  incomprehensible  are  His  judgments, 
and  His  ways  difficult  to  be  investigated  ”  (Rom.  xi.  33).’ 
It  musu,  consequently,  always  be  becoming  on  our  part, 
when  we  are  attempting  to  trace  the  acts  of  the  Divine 
Government  which  rules  the  world  in  the  broad  outlines 
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of  human  history,  to  have  recourse  to  the  words  of  inspir¬ 
ation  and  to  confess,  “  Who  can  know  Thy  mind  except 
Thou  givest  wisdom  and  sendest  down  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
from  on  high?”  (Wisd.  ix.  17).  But  because  a  humble 
frame  of  mind  especially  befits  a  task  of  this  difficult  and 
intricate  kind,  nothing  whatever  warrants  us  to  entertain 
the  thought  that  God  intends  the  acts  of  His  government 
to  be  either  wholly  removed  from  our  study,  or  to  be 
placed  entirely  above  our  comprehension.  On  the  contrary, 
the  wise  man  distinctly  speaks  of  the  works  of  God  as 
things  which  will  exist  in  perpetuity,  and  to  which  “  we 
can  neither  add  anything  or  take  away  anything  from  them, 
seeing  that  God  has  done  them  in  order  to  inspire  men 
with  His  fear”  (Eccles.  iii.  14).  Words  such  as  these 
obviously  imply  that  within  due  limits  the  acts  of  God  are 
placed  within  the  sphere  of  our  understandings,  and  that 
the  proper  exercise  of  our  faculties  consists  in  endeavouring, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  learn  from  them  the  lessons 
of  wisdom  which  they  are  intended  to  teach  us.  The  fear 
of  the  Lord,  the  wise  man  says,  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ; 
and  the  primary  lesson,  which  he  assigns  to  these  works  as 
their  end,  is,  that  men  should  learn  from  them  “  to  fear 
before  the  presence  of  God.” 


(  H  ) 


CHAPTER  III. 


A.  brief  Survey  of  the  four  main  Acts  of  the  Divine  System  of 
preparation  of  the  World  for  the  Coming  of  its  Redeemer:— 

(i.)  The  Judgment  of  the  Deluge. 

(2.)  The  Confusion  of  Languages. 

(3.)  The  Mission  of  the  Hebrew  Nation. 

(4.)  The  Mission  of  an  Imperial  Sovereignty. 


Passing  then  in  the  form  of  a  brief  survey  or  review  the 
general  course  of  the  world’s  history  previous  to  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Christian  redemption,  we  find  our  attention 
arrested  by  four  principal  phenomena  of  history,  which 
sufficiently  speak  for  themselves  as  being  manifestly  acts  of 
the  supreme  government  of  God  and  an  evident  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  affairs  of  men  of  the  Divine  Providence  which 
governs  the  world. 


The  first  of  these  acts  is  the — 

I.  Judgment  of  the  universal  deluge,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  reduce  the  population  of  the  world  to  the 
single  family  of  the  priest  and  prophet  Noe,  consisting  of 
himself,  his  wife  and  their  three  sons,  with  their  respective 
wives,  in  all  eight  souls,  who  escaped  the  universal  destruc¬ 
tion  by  taking  refuge  in  the  ark  which  their  father  Noe 
had  been  instructed  to  build  in  view  of  the  inundations 
the  coming  of  which  had  been  revealed  to  him. 

The  second  is  the — 

II.  Divine  judgment  of  the  confusion  of  the  lanmia-es 
at  the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  people  who  had  associated 
themselves  together  for  the  building  of  the  city  and  Tower 
of  Babel  had  their  speech  suddenly  confounded.  The  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  this  was  the  total  break  up  of  their  plan  of 
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building  the  city  and  the  more  remote  effect,  a  great  increase 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  dispersion  over  the  earth,  with  the 
eventual  introduction  of  nationalities  and  diversities  of  race 
and  language,  to  the  complete  ruin  of  the  formerly  existing 
unity  of  the  human  family.  The  effect  of  this  act  of  God 
remains  perfectly  visible  at  the  present  day. 

The  third  great  act  of  God  is  the — 

III.  Call  of  Abraham,  followed  by  the  election  of  the 
Hebrew  people  to  become  the  chosen  and  separate  people 
of  God,  the  holy  or  prophet  nation,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
people  of  the  witnesses  of  Jehovah,  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  (Isa.  xliii.  10),  and  in  a  certain  sense  also  the 
candle  of  God,  set  on  a  candlestick  in  the  midst  of  the 
nations,  to  give  its  light  to  all  that  are  in  the  house.  This 
act  of  God,  again,  is  perfectly  visible  in  its  effects  up  to  the 
present  hour.  The  Hebrew  nation  continues  to  exist  in  a 
state  of  separation  from  every  other  people,  though  living 
scattered  among  their  cities. 

The  fourth  great  act  of  God  is  the — 

IY.  Mission  into  the  midst  of  the  nations  of  one 
Imperial  Buie  and  Dominion,  committed  in  succession  to 
a  series  of  five  separate  gerents.  This  act  of  God  has  had 
for  its  effect  the  widespread  subjection  of  numerous  sepa¬ 
rated  nations  and  languages  to  one  sceptre,  thereby  putting 
an  end  to  the  internecine  wars  and  disputes  which  would 
otherwise  have  deluged  the  earth  with  bloodshed,  and 
greatly  favouring  also  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  by  the  blessings  of  peace. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  this  imperial  sovereignty 
may  be  here  given  as  follows  : — 

The  nation  which  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  gerent  of 
this  gift  of  universal  sovereignty  was  Assyria,  and  for  up¬ 
wards  of  a  thousand  years  Ninive,  its  capital  city,  on  the 
river  Tigris,  was  the,  seat  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  the  universal 
sovereignty  was  transferred  to  the  Chaldeans  of  Babylon, 
whose  monarch,  Nabuchodonosor,  we  have  seen  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  section  addressing  liis  mandate  to  the  dwellers  of  the 
entire  earth.  This  empire  was  only  of  short  duration  (b.c. 
626-538),  Avhen  the  sovereignty  passed  into  the  power  of 
the  Persians  under  Cyrus. 

The  Persian  universal  empire  lasted  for  a  little  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  and  fell  with  the  defeat  of  Darius 
by  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great  at  the  battle  of 
Arbela  (b.c.  331). 

The  universal  sovereignty  of  the  Greeks  as  a  political 
unity  of  government  perished  with  its  founder,  Alexander. 
But  the  sort  pf  unity  produced  by  Greek  civilisation,  and 
the  multiplication  in  all  directions  of  Greek  schools  of 
literature,  philosophy,  and  the  arts  of  life  throughout  the 
territory  conquered  by  Alexander,  continued  long  to  sur¬ 
vive,  and  was  in  full  vigour  for  years  after  the  military 
conquest  of  the  Roman  armies  had  succeeded  to  that  of  the 
Macedonian  Alexander. 

The  last  and  final  gerent  chosen  to  be  the  steward  of 
the  gift  of  universal  sovereignty  was  the  City  of  Rome.  And 
we  may,  even  at  first  sight,  form  a  proximate  idea  of  the 
close  and  intimate  manner  in  which  the  City  of  Rome  was 
destined  to  be  associated  with  the  Divine  counsels  for  the 
redemption  of  man,  from  a  characteristic  circumstance  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  Desirous  to  give  proof  of  His  perfect  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  human  race  whom  He  came  to  redeem,  He 
was  not  satisfied  simply  to  take  a  human  nature,  but  while 
He  made  Himself  one  with  the  chosen  Hebrew  nation  by 
being  born  from  a  princess  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 
David,  He  also  united  Himself  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
by  the  bond  of  the  common  citizenship  and  name  of  Roman. 
He  was  born  just  in  time  for  this  to  become  known  by 
His  reputed  father,  St.  Joseph,  being  brought  to  Bethlehem 
at  the  command  of  Augustus  Caesar,  to  enter  his  name  on 
the  census  roll  of  the  Empire  of  Rome. 

For  the  present,  we  have  of  course  to  admit  that  the 
four  signal  acts  of  Divine  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  men 
which  have  just  been  enumerated,  viz.,  (1.)  the  deluge  ;  (2.) 
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the  confusion  of  languages  and  the  formation  of  nation¬ 
alities  ;  (3.)  the  call  and  election  of  the  peculiar  Hebrew 
nation ;  and,  (4.)  the  mission  of  an  imperial  sovereignty, 
which  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  five  gerents 
above  mentioned,  all  appear  as  so  many  isolated  and  dis¬ 
connected  and  even,  to  some  extent,  as  arbitrary  acts  of 
Divine  Omnipotence.  As  yet  we  are  without  any  clue  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  particular  reasons  which  called  for 
them,  nor  have  we  any  explanation  of  the  special  purposes 
for  which  they  were  designed.  They  stand  for  the  present 
by  themselves  and  we  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  related  each  to  each.  We  do  not  know  how  they 
are  intimately  linked  together  and  depend  upon  each  other, 
so  as  to  form,  in  their  own  degrees  respectively,  necessary 
parts  of  the  one  harmonious  and  connected  Divine  plan 
by  which  the  nations  of  the  world  were  step  by  step  to  be 
prepared  for  the  coming  of  their  Divine  Redeemer. 

The  task,  then,  which  must  henceforward  occupy  our 
attention  will  be  to  explain,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  a  com¬ 
pendium  will  be  found  to  permit,  the  particular  purposes 
which  we  may  reasonably  understand  the  Divine  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world  to  have  had  in  vieAv  in  these  four  great 
manifestations  of  Divine  power; — taking  great  care  to 
show,  at  the  same  time,  the  way  in  which  they  are  pur¬ 
posely  linked  together,  and  in  what  manner  they  grow  the 
one  from  the  other  so  that  all  may  unite  to  form  one  great . 
and  harmonious  whole. 

When  this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  we  may  then 
reasonably  hope  to  find  it  a  much  easier  task  to  understand 
the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the  City  of  Rome  was 
brought  in  at  the  last,  to  perform  the  crowning  service  of 
putting  the  final  touch  to  the  vast  body  of  Divine  pre¬ 
paration  by  which  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God  in  His 
human  nature  was  ushered  into  our  world. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  General  Reason  and  Design  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Deluge. 

The  primary  intention  then  of  the  Deluge  can  obviously 
have  been  no  other  than  a  solemn  act  of  the  Divine  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  sin  of  man.  Man  being  a  creature  of  G-od, 
who  has  received  the  gift  of  his  life  and  faculties  from  His 
Creator,  and  who  has  had  the  earth  given  to  him  for  his 
abode,  notwithstanding  that  he  “  has  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  his  own  counsel”  (Ecclus.  xv.  14),  has  no  claim  to  his 
life  in  his  own  right,  but  only  possesses  it  as  a  gift,  held 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  Divine  Giver,  namely,  that  he 
shall  conform  himself  to  the  laws  of  his  Maker.  If  he 
rebels  against  the  conditions  on  which  the  gift  is  given,  the 
gift  becomes  forfeited  and  it  rests  with  God  to  exact  the 
forfeit  in  whatever  way  He  thinks  fit.  This  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  underlies  all  the  great  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  judgments.  They  have  had  for  their  end  that  men 
should  learn  “  to  fear  before  His  presence.” 1  Lot  received 
the  announcement  of  the  judgment  that  was  about  to  be 
executed  on  Sodom  and  Gomorra  in  the  words,  “We  shall 
destroy  this  place,  because  their  clamour  hath  increased 
before  the  Lord,  who  hath  sent  us  to  destroy  them  ”  (Gen. 
xix.  13).  Abraham  was  told  that  the  sin  of  the  Amorrhites 

1  The  text  of  the  Septuagint  version  is,  in  this  respect,  still  more 
explicit  than  that  of  the  Yulgate;  it  takes  the  form  of  a  separate 
affirmation,  thus,  “  And  God  has  done  His  works  in  order  that  men 
might  fear  before  His  presence  ”  (Eccles.  iii.  14). 
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was  not  then  full,  but  afterwards  the  nation  of  Israel  was 
sent  to  execute  the  judgment  of  God  against  the  Amorr- 
hites  :  “  Thou  shalt  slay  the  Amorrhite  and  the  Canaanite  ” 
(Deut.  xx.  17).  And  again  Israel  received  from  Moses, 
after  they  had  executed  the  judgment  of  God,  the  signifi¬ 
cant  warning,  “  Beware,  lest,  after  ye  have  done  the  like 
evil,  the  laud  spue  you  forth,  as  it  vomited  out  the  nation 
that  was  before  you”  (Lev.  xviii.  28). 

St.  Augustine,  commenting  in  his  “City  of  God”1  upon 
the  narrative  of  the  Deluge  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  gives 
us  to  understand  that  the  citizens  of  the  City  of  God  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  upon  themselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  punishment  of  their  destruction  by 
the  Deluge.  They  fell  away  from  God,  and  he  attributes 
their  falling  away  principally  to  the  effect  of  their  mixed 
marriages  which  they  had  unscrupulously  contracted  with 
the  infidel  Cainite  families,  who  at  the  time  were  noto¬ 
rious  for  having  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  God  by  the  open 
profession  of  contempt  for  His  government  and  even  of 
disbelief  in  His  existence. 

When  the  Deluge  came,  the  City  of  God  found  itself  re¬ 
duced  in  numbers  to  the  single  family  of  Noe,  consisting  of 
eight  souls  who  escaped  the  general  destruction  in  the  Ark, 
while  the  city  of  the  infidels  was  simply  annihilated,  not 
a  solitary  representative  of  it  remaining  upon  the  earth. 
The  act  of  Divine  judgment  failed  of  nothing  necessary  to 
render  it  perfectly  complete. 

There  was,  however,  obviously  as  no  one  can  possibly 
contest,  a  further  purpose  beyond  the  punishment  of  sin  to 
be  served  by  the  design  of  God  which  appears  in  His  saving 
the  one  particular  family  of  Noe  from  the  general  destruc¬ 
tion.  By  it,  as  we  may  easily  see,  a  new  Patriarch  is  given 
to  the  generations  who  are  again  to  repeople  the  earth,  in 
the  place  of  Adam  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  world 
before  the  Flood.  Here,  then,  we  should  direct  our  in¬ 
quiry  to  ascertain,  whether  this  new  Patriarch  is  invested 
1  City  of  Cod,.  Book  xv.  22. 
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with  any  special  character ;  and  whether  he  may  not  be  also 
charged  with  some  particular  mission,  either  of  which  sepa¬ 
rately  and  much  more  both  in  combination,  would  be  full 
of  significance  as  regards  the  further  purpose  of  God  with 
respect  to  the  future  generations  who  were  to  be  born  from 
him. 

The  new  Patriarch  we  find  to  be  possessed  of  the  original 
patriarchal  priesthood,  for  his  first  act  on  becoming  able  to 
quit  the  Arp  in  which  he  was  saved  was  to  offer  a  solemn 
sacrifice  for  his  delivery.  And  God  had  such  respect  to  his 
offering  that  He  made  it  the  occasion  of  His  promise  never 
again  to  destroy  the  earth  for  the  reason  of  man’s  sin,  and 
likewise  to  renew  the  original  blessing  upon  His  creation, 
“ Increase  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth”  (Gen.  ix.  i). 

In  addition  to  Noe  being  invested  with  the  priest’s  office, 
St.  Peter  speaks  of  him  as  a  “  Preacher  of  Justice.”  1  This 
designates  Noe  as  a  teacher  of  his  generation,  and  quite 
agrees  with  the  words  of  God  to  Noe,  “Enter  into  the  Ark, 
thou  and  all  thy  house;  for  thee  have  I  found  just  before 
me  in  this  generation”  (Gen.  vii.  i). 

Noe,  as  a  preacher  cf  justice,  will  be  certain  to  lay  the 
strictest  charge  upon  his  children,  grand-  and  great-grand¬ 
children  and  all  who  come  after  him,  ever  to  bear  in  remem¬ 
brance  the  great  judgment  that  has  destroyed  the  earth, 
and  to  learn  to  fear  God  and  to  keep  His  commandments. 
The  Hebrew  tradition  preserves  a  very  clear  memory  of 
Noe  in  this  character,  as  the  teacher  and  religious  legislator 
of  the  new  world  of  men  of  whom  he  is  constituted  the 
Patriarch.  They  have  preserved  seven  precepts  of  Noe,  a 
promise  of  obedience  to  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
require  from  all  those  who  desired  to  become  proselytes.2 
The  Book  of  Genesis  also  preserves  the  knowledge  of  Noe 

Piseconem  justitise,  Vulg.  •  “  SiKcuocrih'ijs  rcrfpwca,”  Sept. 

The  precepts  were  I.  To  obey  rulers  and  magistrates  ;  II.  To  keep 
from  blaspheming  God  ;  III.  To  renounce  idolatry  ;  IY.  To  avoid  mar¬ 
riage  with  near  relations  ;  Y.  Not  to  commit  murder ;  YI.  Not  to  steal ; 
YII.  To  abstain  from  eating  blood. 
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in  the  character  of  legislator,  proclaiming  the  law  of  God, 
“  Whoso  sheds  man’s  blood,  by  man  also  his  blood  shall 
be  shed ;  because  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God  ”  (Gen. 
ix.  6). 

The  reason  of  a  man  like  Noe,  already  known  as  a  legis¬ 
lator  and  teacher  of  others,  being  set  over  the  new  world 
as  their  Patriarch  appears  from  what  the  Scripture  repre¬ 
sents  God  as  saying  respecting  Abraham,  who  was  chosen 
to  be  the  Patriarch  of  the  Hebrew  people.  “  For  I  know 
that  he  will  lay  strict  charge  upon  his  sons  and  his  descen¬ 
dants  after  him,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do 
judgment  and  justice”  (Gen.  xviii.  19).  God  had  borne 
witness  of  His  creation,  “  that  the  sense  and  thought  of  the 
heart  of  man  is  prone  to  evil  from  his  youth  upwards  ” 
(Gen.  viii.  21).  Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  ever-present 
check  and  control  of  the  faithful  and  vigilant  legislator  and 
teacher  can  possibly  prevent  the  populations  of  the  earth 
as  they  multiply  from  falling  away  into  vice  and  disorder. 
Hence  the  new  world,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  former 
world  that  has  been  destroyed,  is  continually  taught  to  look 
up  to  the  sacred  person  of  its  Patriarch  as  a  holy  priest 
offering  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God,  and  as  an  example  of 
one  who  is  the  faithful  and  vigilant  interpreter  of  the  laws 
of  God,  which  all  who  descend  from  him  are  to  be  most 
strictly  charged  faithfully  to  observe.  Not  only  are  they 
to  observe  them  faithfully,  but  they  are  never  to  forget 
them,  and  they  are  also  to  inculcate  most  strictly  the  duty 
of  observing  them  from  generation  to  generation,  “  that 
each  generation  may  learn  them  from  its  predecessor  ” 
(Ps.  lxxvii.). 

Agreeably  to  this  order  which  the  wisdom  of  God  had 
now  established,  the  new  generations  which  sprang  from 
the  family  of  Noe  rapidly  multiplied  in  virtue  of  the 
renewed  blessing  they  had  received,  constituting,  according 
to  the  words  of  a  learned  living  writer,1  “  a  real  patriarchal 

1  A.  Th^baud,  “  Gentilism  ;  or,  The  Eeligion  of  the  World  before 
Christ”  (Introductory  Chapter). 
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Catholicity,  of  a  truly  civilised  character,  coming  from  God.” 
The  various  kinds  of  unbelievers  who  in  the  present  time 
are  re-exhibiting  the  criminal  denials  of  God  and  His 
government  which  brought  down  the  judgment  of  the 
Deluge  deny  this  truth.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  perceive 
its  perfect  agreement  with  the  world-wide  tradition  common 
to  all  nations  as  to  the  existence  of  an  original  golden  age 
of  universal  happiness,  innocence,  and  peace.  The  “  City 
of  God”  is  the  supernatural  state  of  human  society,  and 
such,  it  is  plain,  was  the  condition  of  the  society  which 
increased  and  peopled  the  earth  by  natural  propagation 
from  the  family  of  Noe.  The  reason  is,  that  the  same, 
according  to  St.  Augustine,  existed  previous  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Deluge,  when  the  citizens  of  this  city  were 
“filii  hominum  per  naturam  sed  aliud  nomen  cseperunt 
habere  per  gratiam,  filii  Dei,”  “  children  of  men  by  nature,” 
but  by  grace  they  began  to  have  another  name,  “sons  of 
God  ”  (City  of  God,  Book  xv.) ;  whence  many  took  occa¬ 
sion,  observes  St.  Augustine,  to  think  that  they  could  not 
have  been  really  men,  but  they  must  have  been  angels. 
Of  course  the  world  renewed  from  the  family  of  the  Priest 
and  the  Prophet  Noe  was  not  in  a  worse  condition  than  its 
predecessor. 

No  reason  can  be  assigned  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
this  patriarchal  Catholicity  which  inherited  the  gift  of  the 
original  Divine  revelation  transmitted  through  the  Priest 
and  Prophet  Noe,  constituted  as  it  was  by  grace  “  the  city 
of  the  sons  of  God,”  should  not  have  perpetuated  itself  up 
to  the  time  which  God  Himself  had  predetermined  for  His 
own  coming  into  the  world  in  a  human  nature.  It  was 
quite  capable  in  itself  of  doing  this  had  not  the  sin  of  man 
stepped  in,  on  this  as  upon  so  many  other  occasions,  to 
frustrate  the  designs  of  God,  and  to  render  new  measures 
necessary  for  carrying  the  order  of  His  Divine  Government 
into  effect.  The  descendants  of  Noe  did  not  remain  stead¬ 
fast  in  their  fidelity  to  the  rites  of  Divine  worship  as  they 
had  received  them  from  their  Patriarch,  and  failed  seriously 
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in  tlieir  observances  of  the  precepts  of  justice  and  of  the 
moral  law  which  he  had  charged  them  to  observe.  The 
first  notable  outbreak  of  this  unfaithfulness  was  brought 
about  through  an  ambitious  monarch,  who  had  gathered 
about  himself  a  band  of  associates,  all  of  whom  set  them¬ 
selves  to  conspire  against  the  liberties  of  their  fellow-men 
by  the  building  of  a  city  and  its  fortress,  which  it  was  their 
intention  to  erect  into  a  seat  of  universal  empire  over  all 
the  dwellers  on  the  earth.  It  is  this  conspiracy  to  erect 
a  universal  sovereignty  over  the  earth  which  brings  us  to 
the  next  principal  intervention  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world — His  judgment  of  the  confusion  of  the  languages  of  the 
earth.  To  the  brief  history  of  the  reasons  of  this  judgment 
of  God  we  must  now  proceed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  General  Reason  and  Design  of  the  Divine  Judgment  of  the 
Confusion  of  Languages  at  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Before  we  can  be  in  a  condition  to  attempt  any  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  reason  and  design  of  the  Divine  judg¬ 
ment  which  inflicted  on  mankind  the  confusion  of  their 
speech  and  the  multiplication  of  various  languages  at  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  we  must  betake  ourselves  to  the  text  of  the 
Scripture  narrative,  which  constitutes  our  only  complete 
and  authentic  account  of  the  circumstances  that  caused  the 
judgment  to  be  inflicted. 

“  The  earth,”  then,  says  the  Book  of  Genesis,  “  was  of  one 
religion 1  and  of  the  same  language.  And  it  came  to  pass 
as  they  moved  forward  from  the  east,  they  found  a  plain 
in  the  land  of  Sennaar,  and  they  dwelt  there.  And  one  said 
to  his  neighbour,  Come,  let  us  make  bricks,  and  let  us  burn 
them  with  fire.  (And  they  had  bricks  for  stones  and 
bitumen  for  cement.)  And  they  said,  Come,  let  us  make  a 
city  and  a  tower,  the  power  of  which  shall  attain  to  that  of 
heaven,  and  let  us  make  our  name  famous  before  we  are 
dispersed  into  all  lands.  The  Lord,  however,  came  down 
that  He  might  see  the  city  and  the  tower  that  the  sons  of 
Adam  were  building,  and  He  said,  Behold,  the  people  is 
one,  and  there  is  one  speech  to  all  of  them ;  they  have 
begun  to  do  this  work,  and  they  will  not  desist  from  their 
design  till  they  have  carried  it  into  effect.  Come,  therefore 
let  us  go  down  and  confound  their  language  on  the  spot, 
1  Literally,  labii  unius,  Vulg. ;  x«Xos  h,  Sept.  =  “  of  one  lip.” 
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that  each  man  may  be  unable  to  understand  the  word  of 
his  neighbour.  Thus  the  Lord  divided  them  from  that  place 
into  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  they  ceased  from  the  work 
of  building  their  city  ”  (Gen.  xi.  4-8). 

St.  Augustine  in  his  “City  of  God”  connects  this  narrative 
of  the  attempt  to  build  the  city  and  its  fortress,  afterwards 
called  by  the  name  of  Babel,  with  the  previous  account 
of  Nimrod  given  in  the  same  book,  there  described  as  the 
“  powerful  hunter  against  the  Lord.”  It  was,  according  to 
St.  Augustine,  Nimrod’s  design  to  become  the  founder  of 
an  universal  empire  ;  and  the  city  and  tower  which  the  asso¬ 
ciates  engaged  with  him  in  his  design  were  building  was 
intended  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  despotic  sovereignty 
which  it  was  their  purpose  to  erect  over  all  the  cities  and 
populations  of  the  earth  (quae  civitatum  cseterarum  gereret 
principatum,  ubi  esset  tanquam  in  metropoli  habitaculum 
regni — Book  xvi.  4). 

Nimrod,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  belonged  to  the 
class  of  statesmen  of  whom  examples,  though  necessarily  on 
a  much  smaller  scale,  have  seldom  been  wanting  at  all  times 
of  the  world.  These  usurpers  invariably  seek  to  invest 
their  power  with  a  sacred  character  by  assuming  into  their 
own  hands,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  a  jurisdiction  over  the 
religion  of  their  subjects  and  a  power  of  direction  over 
their  consciences.  The  all-important  difference,  however, 
that  distinguishes  Nimrod  from  his  imitators  of  later  times, 
is,  that  the  earth  was  then  all  of  one  speech  and  also  of  one 
religion  which  consisted  of  the  sacrifices,  worship  and  laws 
of  the  one  true  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  of 
whom  their  Patriarch  Noe  had  been  the  priest  and  prophet. 
If,  therefore,  God  had  permitted  Nimrod  to  establish  his 
universal  empire  by  means  of  his  city  and  his  fortress,  it 
would  have  come  to  be  in  Nimrod’s  power  to  establish 
himself  as  sovereign  over  the  religion  of  all  the  subjects  of 
his  universal  empire;  and,  as  sovereign  over  religion,  it 
would  have  been  in  his  power  to  enact  laws  which  would 
have  simultaneously  affected  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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earth.  The  reigning  tyrant  of  the  day  might  thus  have 
made  himself  supreme  over  the  sacrifices  and  worship  of 
God  inherited  by  sacred  tradition  from  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Deluge ;  and  the  citizens  of  the  City  of  God  might,  in  this 
case,  have  found  themselves  forced  to  the  alternative  either 
of  submission  to  his  laws,  however  impious,  or  of  martyr¬ 
dom.  Had  this  terrible  alternative  been  forced  upon  them, 
it  is  far  from  certain  that,  at  such  a  time  of  the  world,  even 
martyrdom,  supposing  the  subjects  of  Nimrod  to  have  had 
the  courage  to  have  braved  the  fury  of  the  tyrant  and  to 
have  resisted  to  death,  would  have  gained  the  victory. 
Before  human  nature  could  become  capable  of  resisting  the 
tyrant  who  stands  at  the  head  of  an  universal  empire,  and 
be  strong  enough  to  defy  him  to  do  all  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  order  to  be  done,  it  was  necessary  that  a  Divine 
example  of  undergoing  a  voluntary  death  should  first  be 
given.  The  Mosaic  covenant,  which  possessed  the  shadow 
of  the  good  things  to  come,  was  not  indeed  wanting  from 
time  to  time  in  instances  of  the  martyr’s  fortitude ;  but 
it  was  reserved  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  call  into 
being  the  great  white-robed  army  of  martyrs,  who  finally, 
by  their  Christian  endurance,  conquered  even  the  legions  of 
the  Imperial  Caesars. 

Here  then,  in  the  new  city  and  fortress  of  Babel  which 
was  rapidly  rising  from  its  foundations,  a  central  political 
power  was  in  process  of  formation,  which  before. very  long 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  decree  by  law  the  suppression 
of  the  sacrifices  of  the  City  of ’God,  and  to  constitute  the 
worship  of  the  one  true  God  a  crime  of  treason  against  the 
political  state.  This  design  of  the  associates  who  were 
engaged  in  the  building  of  the  new  city  must  be  suppressed, 
once  for  all,  and  rendered  impossible  for  the  future  except 
upon  such  a  limited  and  local  scale,  here  and  there,  as  the 
sovereignty  of  God  may  tolerate  for  a  time.  The  states¬ 
men  of  the  world  require  to  be  taught  a  lesson  which  shall 
avail  and  be  in  force  for  all  aftertimes,  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  namely,  that  universal  sovereignty  is  the  gift  of  God, 
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which  He  reserves  to  Himself,  to  give  to  whomsoever  He 
will,  and  which  He  does  not  permit  to  be  seized  by  any 
mortal  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  ambition. 

God,  therefore,  as  Sovereign  over  the  world,  has  no 
choice  but  to  vindicate  His  own  sovereignty.  Conse¬ 
quently  Nimrod’s  particular  ambitious  purpose  must  not 
only  be  baffled,  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  which  has 
received  the  blessing  to  increase  and  multiply  and  to 
replenish  the  earth,  it  must  be  rendered  impossible  to  all 
similar  ambitious  adventurers  on  any  like  scale  for  the 
future.  It  is  quite  true,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that  the 
Divine  Government  of  the  world  will  establish  an  imperial 
sovereignty  over  numerous  nations  and  people.  God, 
however,  will  choose  His  own  gerents  for  this  imperial 
power,  and  He  will  Himself  confer  it  upon  them,  exacting 
in  return  His  own  measure  of  service  from  them ;  but  to 
say  this  is  to  anticipate. 

The  baffling  Nimrod’s  ambition,  and  the  rendering  a 
repetition  of  the  attempt  to  found  an  universal  empire 
impossible  on  any  large  scale  to  any  future  adventurer,  will 
necessitate  the  infliction  of  a  deep  and  lasting  wound  upon 
the  human  family.  The  confusion  of  language  will  cause 
the  hitherto  subsisting  unity  to  be  broken  up  into  frag¬ 
ments;  and  these  will  be  rendered  so  dissimilar  and 
repugnant  to  each  other,  that  they  will  of  their  own  accord 
hasten  their  mutual  separation  and  dispersion  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.  From  this  mutual  repugnance  joined  to 
absence  of  intercourse  and  separation  by  boundaries  will 
arise  innumerable  evils;  but  God  in  His  government  of 
the  world  chooses  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  None  of  the 
sad  consequences  which  have  flowed  from  the  growth 
of  nationality  and  division  would  have  vied  in  point  of 
magnitude  with  the  evil  of  a  despotism  growing  out  of  an 
universal  monarchy.  Such  a  monarchy,  as  we  have  said, 
could  have  decreed  'the  suppression  of  the  sacrifices  and 
worship  of  the  one  true  God  over  the  whole  world ;  and 
could  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  as  this  but  once  have 
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been  consummated,  it  might  have  called  for  a  second, 
destruction  of  the  entire  earth.1 

However,  nothing  is  more  becoming  the  government  of 
God  than  that  in  inflicting  His  judgments  He  should 
remember  mercy.  Divine  judgments  are  seldom  so  abso¬ 
lutely  inflicted  in  this  life  that  mercy  is  not  also  allowed  to 
put  in  its  claim.  And  God  is  not  known  to  us  only  as  the 
J udge  of  His  creation ;  He  has  a  care  “  for  all  alike,  for 
the  little  equally  with  the  great”  (Wisd.  vi.  8).  If,  there¬ 
fore,  it  becomes  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  life, 
to  use  the  surgeon’s  knife  and  to  inflict  a  wound,  we  have 
much  instruction  and  comfort  to  gain  from  studying  the 
efficacy  and  the  fitness  of  the  remedies  of  which  Divine 
wisdom  will  be  seen  to  make  use  to  heal  the  wound 
which  it  has  been  necessary  to  inflict.  Here  we  may  derive 
great  satisfaction  from  observing  that  the  remedies  which 
have  God  for  their  author,  generally  speaking,  possess  a 
characteristic  sign  by  which  they  may  be  known  to  come 
from  Him  :  viz  ,  they  are  not  uncommonly  devised  to  take 
effect  under  a  form  that  is  singularly  parallel  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  evil  to  be  remedied  was  suffered  to  come  in. 
As  if  the  Divine  wisdom,  which  the  inspired  text  describes 
as  “ sporting  playfully  in  the  wide  world”  (Prov.  viii.  31), 
was  willing  to  mock  the  malice  of  the  adversary,  to  whom 
it  is  permitted  to  go  only  so  far  and  no  farther,  by  giving 
to  the  remedy  the  counterpart  form  of  the  device  through 
which  the  evil  was  brought  in  3  as  the  Church  sings — 

“  Ars  ut  artem  falleret 
Et  medelam  ferret  inde 
Hostis  unde  Iseserat.” 

Thus  a  virgin,  misled  by  listening  to  the  voice  of  a 
deceiving  Spirit,  brings  death  into  the  world,  and  a  second 

1  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  part  of  the  counsels  of  God  for  the  future 
to  permit  the  formation  of  an  Antichristian  imperial  j)ower,  to 
which  He  will  commit  the  rod  of  His  anger  to  inflict  a  general 
scourge  on  the  sins  of  the  Christian  nations  and  people.  The  Anti¬ 
christ  of  prophecy  may  be  such  a  power. 
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virgin,  obedient  to  the  voice  of  a  messenger  sent  from  God, 
brings  life  into  the  world.  A  fruit  hanging  upon  a  tree 
was  the  occasion  of  the  first  transgression,  and  God  caused 
the  fruit  which  was  to  bring  the  redemption  of  the  trans¬ 
gression  to  hang  upon  the  tree  of  the  Cross.  A  garden 
witnessed  the  colloquy  with  the  deceiving  spirit  that 
issued  in  the  transgression,  and  a  garden  also  was  witness 
to  the  colloquy  with  the  angel  sent  from  God  that  issued 
in  the  resolve  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  redemption.  Separa¬ 
tion  into  various  nationalities,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
see,  wonderfully  precipitated  and  hastened  on  the  down¬ 
fall  and  perversion  of  the  original  knowledge  and  worship 
of  God,  and  God  made  choice  of  one  of  these  nations  to 
become  His  own  elect  and  peculiar  people,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  His  own  chosen  witness  in  the  world  to  pre¬ 
serve  His  knowledge  and  worship,  and  that  through  them 
He  might  finally  restore  the  same  to  all  the  other  nations ; 
for  “  salvation  is  of  the  Jews  ”  (John  iv.  22).  The  evil  pride 
of  a  city,  which  sought  to  set  itself  up  as  sovereign  over 
all  the  other  cities  of  the  world,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
wound  of  division  into  nationalities  being  inflicted  on  the 
human  family,  and  God  has  made  His  own  choice  of  a 
city,  to  give  to  it  the  “civitatum  cseterarum  principatum,” 
“  principality  over  the  other  cities  of  the  earth,”  and 
through  this  city  of  His  choice  He  has  decreed  to  restore 
a  large  measure  of  their  forfeited  unity  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  nation  thus  chosen  was  the  Hebrew 
nation  and  the  city  is  the  City  of  Eome.  We  shall  in  due 
time  have  to  proceed  to  pass  under  review,  after  the 
manner  of  a  brief  outline,  the  chief  ends  and  purposes  for 
which  the  Hebrew  nation  was  chosen,  and  afterwards  to 
make  the  call  and  election  of  the  City  of  Eome  the  subject 
of  a  similar  inquiry.  Our  first  care,  however,  must  be  to 
make  the  disastrous  wounds  that  unavoidably  resulted  to 
the  human  family  from  the  judgment  of  the  confusion  of 
languages  the  subject  of  an  examination,  and  as  far  as  space 
will  permit,  to  carry  this  into  its  most  important  details. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  Three  disastrous  Wounds  unavoidably  inflicted  upon  the  Human 
Family  by  the  Judgment  of  the  Confusion  of  Languages ; — 

(x.)  Nationalisation  of  Religion. 

(2.)  Isolation  and  the  Fall  into  Barbarism. 

(3.)  Multiplication  of  Feuds  and  Wars. 

We  have  ventured  to  remark  in  a  cursory  manner  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  how  greatly  it  becomes  the  character  of 
the  Divine  Government  over  the  world, — on  the  occurrence 
of  grave  reasons  why,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
life,  a  severe  wound  should  be  inflicted, — that  the  provident 
care  of  the  Divine  Physician  should  as  speedily  as  possible 
manifest  itself  in  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  the  remedies 
which  are  seen  to  be  applied  to  the  work  of  healing  the 
wound  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  inflict. 

Serious  as  the  woun  i  may  prove  to  be,  nothing  is  more 
apparent  than  that  it  has  not  been  inflicted  in  any  ai’bitrary 
manner ;  while  the  subsequent  history  of  the  world  affords 
ample  proof  that  the  main  end  and  purpose  intended  by  it 
has  been  effectually  gained.  No  ambitious  adventurer  has 
ever  been  able  to  make  the  attempt  to  repeat  Nimrod’s  ex¬ 
periment,  for  the  I'eason  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it 
was  one  for  the  success  of  which  the  universal  existence  of 
a  combined  unity  both  of  speech  and  of  religion  was  an  in¬ 
dispensable  condition.  Take  away  the  unity  of  the  religion 
and  of  the  speech  of  the  earth,  and  a  universal  despotism 
such  as  that  which  Nimrod  sought  to  gain  into  his  hands  is 
rendered  an  impossibility.  Hence  history  shows  us  that  all 
the  subsequent  imitators  of  Nimrod  have  only  been  able  to 
make  themselves  into  petty  and  local  tyrants.  Such  as 
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these  have  been  Pisistratus  in  Athens,  Polycrates  in  Samos, 
and  Dionysius  in  Syracuse.  The  great  imperial  powers  of 
the  world, — the  rise  and  growth  of  which  we  shall  presently 
have  to  study, — could  only  be  formed  by  a  long  series  of 
victories  which  God,  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  all,  held  in  His 
own  hands  to  give  to  whom  He  has  thought  fit, — in  which, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  He  has  fully  vindicated 
His  own  sovereignty  over  the  earth. 

The  object,  then,  which  the  preceding  chapter  sought  to 
gain  has  been  so  far  attained,  that  we  are  now  in  possession 
of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  reasons  which  rendered  it 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Government  in  order 
to  save  the  life  of  the  world,  that  the  wound  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  languages  should  be  inflicted  upon  it.  Our  task, 
therefore,  now  becomes  that  of  preparing  the  way  for  the 
investigation  which  we  must  presently  institute  into  the 
general  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  the  remedial  treatment 
which  the  Divine  Physician  has  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
healing  the  wound.  For  this  purpose,  Ave  must  carry  a  pre¬ 
liminary  inquiry  somewhat  more  at  length  into  the  details 
of  the  principal  disastrous  calamities  that  unavoidably  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  infliction  of  the  confusion  of  languages — a 
purpose  which  we  shall  best  accomplish  under  the  three 
following  heads — 

I.  The  nationalisation  and  consequent  corruption  of  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  God. 

II.  Separation  from  the  schools  of  learning,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  fall  into  barbarism. 

III.  Multiplication  of  feuds  and  internecine  wars  between 
people  and  people. 

I.  At  the  time  when  the  judgment  of  the  confusion  of 
languages  was  inflicted,  it  is  all-important  to  remember 
that  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  religion,  which  was  the 
worship  and  the  law  of  the  one  God  of  heaven.  We  pos¬ 
sess,  unfortunately,  no  literature  such  as  would  enable  us 
to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  condition  of  the  existing 
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civil  and  political  society  of  that  time.  But  we  have  no 
other  way  of  accounting  for  the  uniform  deep  sense  which 
all  the  legislators  of  the  world  before  Christ  have  evinced, 
that  the  political  state  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
worship  Of  God  and  the  observance  of  the  Divine  law  for 
its  well-being  and  stability,  except  we  regard  this  as  a  reli¬ 
gious  tradition  coming  down  from  the  times  of  the  world 
before  the  confusion  of  languages,  which  the  universal  sense 
of  mankind  felt  it  would  be  impious  to  deny. 

When,  however,  the  religion  of  the  one  true  God,  by 
which  all  nationalities  ought  to  be  united'  together,  and  in 
the  presence  of  which  they  are  all  equal,  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  to  them  all  the  one  common  prayer,  “  Our  Father, 
who  art  in  heaven,”  comes  to  be  made  the  foundation  of 
the  national  political  state, — which  is  a  thing  by  its  very 
nature  exclusive,  jealous  and  aggressive  against  its  neigh¬ 
bouring  nationalities,  —it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  immediate 
danger  in  which  religion  is  placed  of  being  narrowed  to 
the  limited  horizon  of  the  particular  nation.  Divine  re¬ 
ligion,  when  preserved  in  its  purity,  is  the  common  bond  of 
all  men  overriding  the  divisions  and  separations  created  by 
nationality.  But  when,  by  a  necessity  inherent  in  human 
life,  Divine  religion  comes  to  be  taken  as  the  foundation  of 
the  national  political  state, — by  the  inevitable  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  religion  is  then  impelled  to  become  national. 
Properly  and  necessarily  united  with  the  civil  state  in  the 
outset,  as  time  went  on,  Beligion  could  not  help  being 
dragged  downwards  into  an  unavoidable  path  of  corruption 
and  degeneracy,  till  it  finally  ended  in  becoming  the  servile 
instrument  of  the  statesmen  and  the  politicians.  Again, 
in  private  life  Religion  became  overloaded  with  every 
description  of  tribal  and  family  superstitious  observance, 
including  sacrifices  for  the  dead  and  vain  attempts  at  com¬ 
municating  with  the  souls  of  deceased  relatives  through 
necromantic  rites  and  other  forbidden  practices  of  witch¬ 
craft  and  sorcery. 

Thus  national  religion,  leading  by  the  direct  way  to  the 
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forced  narrowing  of  the  universality  of  the  original  Divine 
religion  within  the  limits  of  the  nation,  could  not  hut  open 
the  door  to  a  Polytheism  consisting  of  religious  honours 
paid  to  the  great  statesmen  and  public  benefactors  of  the 
nations  after  their  death.  As  the  knowledge  and  worship 
of  the  one  true  God  became  obscured,  the  honours  paid  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation  came  by 
degrees  to  usurp  their  place,— and  in  this  manner  to  the 
public  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  there  succeeded  that  of 
the  heroes  of  the  nations. 

After  this,  as  there  exists  in  the  human  heart  an  eager 
desire  to  render  the  recollection  of  both  persons  and  events 
that  have  passed  away  visibly  present  to  the  eye  as  well 
as  to  the  memory,  grateful  nations  erected  statues  to  the 
honour  of  their  kings  and  benefactors.  Private  families 
again  also  sought  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  who 
had  been  dearly  loved  in  lifetime  by  domestic  statues  and 
paintings,  all  of  which,  in  process  of  time,  as  well  in 
public  as  in  private,  came  to  be  objects  of  idolatrous 
worship.  Nor  did  the  downfall  of  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  God  stop  with  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  images 
that  represented  the  human  form.  It  descended  to  a  lower 
dejjth  still ;  the  nations  made  themselves  likenesses  of  four- 
footed  beasts,  birds,  and  even  of  creeping  things,  and 
adored  these  as  gods.  Chapters  xiii.  and  xiv.  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  may  with  propriety  be  here  referred  to  as  con¬ 
taining  an  invaluable  historical  testimony  respecting  the 
progress  of  this  particular  form  of  the  decline  of  the  worship 
of  the  one  true  God  among  the  nations — all  of  which  is  in  the 
main  traceable  to  th£  formation  of  separate  nationalities  by 
the  confusion  of  tongues.  The  first  falling  away  from  the 
worship  of  the  one  true  God,  it  should  be  observed,  that  is 
recorded  in  chapter  xiii.,  is  the  error  of  those  who  ima¬ 
gined  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  ,the  stars  to  be  the  rulers  of 
the  world.  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  think  that 
this  error  may  have  had  a  certain  existence  previous  to 
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the  confusion  of  languages,  and  hence  it  might  be  quite 
erroneous  to  enumerate  it,  in  any  special  manner,  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  one  of  the  unlrappy  consequences  of  the  formation 
of  different  nationalities.  The  merely  general  manner  in 
which  Moses  cautions  the  Israelite  people  against  this  error 
(Deut.  iv.  19),  without  attributing  it  to  any  of  the  then 
existing  nations,  seems  to  confirm  the  idea  of  an  origin 
previous  to  the  existence  of  nations  through  this  confusion 
of  speech. 

II.  The  second  great  disaster  which  the  division  of  man¬ 
kind  into  tribes  speaking  different  languages  occasioned 
was  the  rapid  decline  of  the  tribes,  who  became  separated 
by  both  distance  and  language  from  the  existing  schools  of 
learning,  into  savagery  and  barbarism.  Man  is  an  animal 
who  must  be  fed  with  daily  food  in  order  to  live,  and  this 
food  must  be  the  produce  of  his  labour.  The  Divine  law 
over  all  is,  “  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread.” 
Since,  then,  it  is  a  result  of  the  sin  of  man  in  Adam  that 
the  original  command  to  “  subdue  the  earth  ”  has  become 
more  difficult  to  the  fallen  creation,  consequently  the  labour 
of  man,  deprived  of  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
necessary  to  direct  it,  avails  in  a  very  inferior  degree  for 
the  indispensable  purpose  of  subduing  the  earth.  The 
various  wild  and  savage  people,  such  as  they  are  found  at 
the  present  day  in  great  numbers  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  frequently  labour  exceedingly  hard  in  their  hunting 
and  in  their  pursuit  of  the  wild  beasts  and  fish  that  serve 
them  as  food,  and  notwithstanding  they  cannot  be  said  to 
subdue  the  earth.  They  have  wandered  away  and  have 
broken  off  all  intercourse  and  society  tvith  the  nations  who 
cultivate  the  sciences  and  arts  of  life,  and  having  thus  lost 
the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  form  and  direct  their 
labour,  their  way  of  life  has  become  what  we  may  see  it  to 
be.  It  is  one  so  utterly  and  wofully  fallen  from  the  dignity 
of  humanity,  that  the  standard  of  civilised  existence,  of 
which  God  constituted  Adam  the  first  patriarch  and  teacher 
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and  after  Adam  Noe  its  second  patriarch  and  teacher  for  the 
whole  world  to  he  born  from  his  family,  preserves  scarcely 
a  single  trace  by  which  it  can  be  recognised.  That  savage 
and  barbarous  life  is  a  state  fallen  from  a  higher  and 
better  condition  of  civilisation,  of  which  God,  His  Divine 
law  and  worship,  is  the  sole  fountain,  receives  a  singular 
proof  from  the  double  truth  of  history — (i.),  that  all  known 
civilisation  is  traceable  to  the  tuition  and  teaching  which  one 
generation  communicates  to  another,  the  fathers  teaching 
their  children;  and  (2.)  that  we  have  positively  no  known  ex¬ 
ample  of  any  single  tribe  of  people  who  have  once  fallen  into 
barbarism  ever  rising  out  of  it  by  themselves.  No  savages 
have  ever  effected  any  perceptible  social  improvement  of  their 
condition  otherwise  than  through  the  aid  and  assistance  from 
without  of  some  teacher  who  has  come  to  them,  and  who  has 
succeeded  in  restoring  to  them  the  broken  link  connecting 
them  with  the  civilisation  and  the  arts  of  life  possessed  by 
the  religious  and  educated  portion  of  the  world.  The  actually 
existing  barbarism,  therefore,  into  which  all  the  tribes  who 
have  wandered  outside  the  pale  of  civilisation  have  fallen, 
and  from  which  experience  proves  them  to  be  incapable  of 
extricating  themselves  by  any  effort  internal  to  themselves, 
is  thus  directly  traceable  to  the  confusion  of  languages  as 
its  principal  cause. 

III.  That  internecine  wars  between  people  and  people, 
and  all  their  concomitant  evils,  are  traceable  to  the  confusion 
of  languages  as  their  principal  cause,  scarcely  needs  proof. 
No  record  exists  of  any  such  thing  as  war  at  any  date  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  confusion  of  languages.  The  germ  itself  of  war 
is  contained  in  the  very  nature  of  nationality,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  weaker  people,  implies  fear,  dread,  and  jealousy 
of  their  more  powerful  neighbour ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
stronger,  covetousness  and  ambition  to  magnify  self  at  the 
expense  of  the  weaker. 

The  above  brief  survey  of  the  nature  of  the  disasters 
which  flowed  from  the  infliction  of  the  judgment  of  the 
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confusion  of  languages  will  thus  suffice  to  prove  the  urgent 
necessity  for  the  intervention  of  the  remedial  treatment, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  it  quite  becomes  the  character  of 
the  Divine  Physician  to  devise  for  the  purpose  of  lessening 
and  mitigating  the  evils  which  His  justice  has  been  unable 
to  refrain  from  inflicting.  What  the  general  nature  of 
these  remedies  may  be  expected  to  he,  must  form  the 
subject  of  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

What  kind  of  remedial  Treatment  the  Wisdom  and  Mercy  of 
God  might  he  expected  to  devise  for  an  alleviation  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  the  Confusion  of  Languages  enume¬ 
rated  in  the  preceding  Chapter. 

As  lias  already  been  remarked,  the  true  master-key  by 
which  we  may  most  expeditiously  arrive  at  a  right  under¬ 
standing  of  the  counsels  of  God  in  providing  His  remedial 
measures  for  the  disasters  occasioned  by  the  infliction  of 
the  judgment  of  the  confusion  of  languages,  is  the  secret 
above  explained,  viz.,  that  Divine  wisdom  is  not  unwilling 
to  mock  the  malice  of  the  adversary,  to  whom  it  is  only 
permitted  to  go  so  far  and  no  further,  by  giving  to  the 
remedy  the  counterpart  form  of  the  evil  which  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  cure. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  form  antecedently  some 
intelligible  notion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  remedial  measures 
which  it  may  be  piously  believed  that  the  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  God  will  not  fail  to  apply  to  the  several  disasters 
surveyed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  must  return  to  the 
subject  a  second  time,  and  make  them  pass  under  a  second 
still  more  close  and  minute  examination. 

Here  we  shall  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
tendency  to  corrupt  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one 
true  God  is  an  evil  that  is  intrinsic  in  and  inseparable  from 
the  very  nature  of  nationality.  Consequently,  wherever 
and  whenever  for  all  time  a  nation  comes  to  be  formed,  the 
life  of  its  people  must  necessarily  work  out  the  evil,  what¬ 
ever  this  be,  that  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  and  being 
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of  nationality.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  that  the 
religion  of  the  one  God,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  must 
for  ever  irresistibly  oppose  itself  to  its  being  made  into 
a  “peculium”  of  the  particular  nation.  And  yet  no  one 
would  think  of  asserting  that  the  particular  nation  ought 
not  to  place  its  glory  and  happiness  in  being  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  itself  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  Lord  of 
heaven.  Nevertheless  it  cannot  do  this  without  being, 
speaking  humanly,  irresistibly  prompted  to  make  this 
religion  its  own  “  peculium.”  The  reason  of  this  exists  in 
the  nature  of  things  ;  and  in  vain  will  the  unassisted  mind 
of  man  for  ever  attempt  to  eliminate  the  necessary  collision 
between  nationality  and  the  religion  of  the  one  true  God, 
the  Lord  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  The  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  one  true  God  is  the  inalienable  common 
treasure  of  all  men  ;  first,  as  being  children  of  their  common 
father  Adam,  who  was  the  “son  of  God”  (Luke  iii.  38), 
and  subsequently  as  being  the  children  of  their  second 
patriarch,  Noe,  the  priest  and  prophet  of  the  Deluge.  As 
the  children  of  their  common  forefather,  Noe,  the  priest 
and  prophet  of  God,  they  possess  an  indefeasible  claim  to 
have  the  religion  of  the  one  God,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
of  whom  their  forefather  was  both  the  priest  and  the  pro¬ 
phet.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  national  state  itself 
cannot  exist  except  it  is  founded  upon  this  very  same 
religion  of  the  one  true  God,  and  it  is  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  all  nationality  to  strive  with  all  its  might  to  make  what¬ 
ever  it  adopts  into  its  own  national  “peculium.”  Hence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  when  the  religion  of  the  God  of 
heaven  has  once  arrived  at  the  consummation  of  being 
completely  identified  with  the  life  of  the  nation,  de  facto 
it  has  lost  its  character  of  being  the  common  treasure  of 
all  humanity  and  has  ceased  to  be  universal.  Then  it  is 
that  it  begins  to  enter  more  and  more  into  the  false  path 
of  assimilating  itself  to  the  particular  nation  :  then  it 
gradually  retires  from  the  performance  of  that  which  must 
for  all  time  be  the  inalienable  duty  and  function  of  the 
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religion  of  the  God  of  heaven,  viz.,  to  assimilate  the  nation 
to  itself.  In  other  words,  earth  assumes  the  lordship  over 
heaven,  and  that  which  is  of  heavenly  birth,  and  the  mission 
of  which  is  to  subdue  the  earth  and  to  form  mankind  to 
its  own  higher  standard,  loses  all  memory  of  its  heavenly 
prerogatives,  and  becomes  quite  satisfied  to  conform  itself 
to  the  standard  of  the  earth.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the 
religion  of  the  prophet  Noe,  after  those  born  from  him 
became  formed  into  separate  nations. 

The  remedy,  then,  will  be,  if  it  should  please  the  Divine 
Majesty,  to  make  a  special  choice  of  some  one  among  the 
nations,  in  order  to  form  this  nation  into  His  own  peculiar 
people.  God  would  give  to  it,  we  should  say,  such  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  of  abode  in  the  midst  of  the  other  nations, 
placing  it  at  the  point  of  junction  between  two  con¬ 
tinents  where  their  territory  might  become  the  natural 
thoroughfare  of  more  than  half  of  the  whole  world’s 
commerce — in  order  that  no  people,  however  remote  they 
may  be,  but  must  in  the  Natural  order  of  events  come  to 
hear  of  this  one  chosen  nation.  The  example  of  this  one 
nation,  then,  will  serve,  in  ways  too  numerous  to  be  speci¬ 
fied,  as  a  corrective  against  the  vicious  tendencies  that  are 
ever  actively  at  work  in  these  other  nations  corrupting  and 
degrading  the  religion  of  the  God  of  heaven,  but  from  which 
nationality,  so  long  as  it  is  what  it  is  by  the  condition  of 
humanity,  can  never  in  the  nature  of  things  have  the  power 
to  liberate  itself.  If,  then,  it  should  please  the  Divine  wis¬ 
dom  to  adopt  such  a  measure  as  the  above,  the  especial 
mark  of  a  Divine  remedy,  as  previously  described,  would 
shine  forth  very  conspicuously  in  it.  Nationality,  the  very 
source  itself  of  the  evils,  would  then  be  seen  to  be  trans¬ 
formed  by  this  act  of  the  Divine  power  into  the  remedy 
of  the  evils  of  which  it  is  itself  the  parent.  This  nation¬ 
ality  itself,  which  to  all  the  other  people  is  the  source  of 
their  peculiar  temptations,  will  become  in  the  case  of  the 
people  thus  to  be  chosen  invested  with  a  sacred  character  • 
and  the  people  themselves  will  receive  a  special  religious 
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mission  of  mingled  warning  and  instruction,  by  being  made 
the  witnesses  of  Jehovah  to  all  the  other  tribes  and  kin¬ 
dreds  of  the  earth. 

In  order  to  this  end,  however,  as  will  be  easily  evident, 
a  very  signal  and  marvellous  act  of  condescension  on  the 
part  of  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  must  first  take  place. 
He  must  clearly  adopt  some  very  peculiar  measures  to 
carry  out  His  design.  Not  only  will  He  have  to  fix  His 
choice  upon  some  one  people  in  particular,  but  He  will 
have  to  bring  them  at  the  same  time  to  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  His  having  made  choice 
of  them.  In  the  nature  of  things  also,  His  choice  will  be 
of  slender  avail  except  the  people  themselves  become  con¬ 
senting  parties  to  the  choice.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be 
necessary  that  a  covenant  should  be  voluntarily  entered 
into  between  them  both,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  for  His  part,  will  pledge  Himself  to 
become  their  God  and  Protector,  and  the  people,  for  their 
part,  will  bind  themselves  to  become  His  peculiar  people, 
undertaking  to  keep  all  His  laws  and  statutes,  as  also,  to 
worship  none  other  God  but  Himself  alone.  Further,  the 
people  that  are  thus  to  become  bound  to  Him  by  their 
covenant  will  be  bound  for  ever ;  the  covenant  will  be  for 
everlasting,  and  will  comprise  the  generations  that  are  un¬ 
born.  And,  again,  because  the  covenant  is  made  with  the 
Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  its  faithful  observance  on 
the  part  of  the  people  will  have  to  be  rewarded  by  the 
greatest  and  most  choice  rewards,  and  likewise,  any  notable 
departure  from  it  will  have  to  be  punished  with  the  most 
signal  and  terrible  marks  of  the  anger  of  God.  It  will,  in 
a  word,  prove  a  “  savour  of  life  unto  life,  and  also  of  death 
unto  death.” 

It  will,  however,  undoubtedly  afford  a  most  signal  proof 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  nations  and  people  of  the  whole 
earth  of  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  the  Divine  Physician 
of  His  creation,  should  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  be 
found  so  condescending  as  to  carry  into  execution  such  a 
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fatherly  design  in  behalf  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Can  the  mind  of  man  indeed  conceive,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  His  own  taking  a  human  nature  and  coming 
into  the  world  Himself,  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
care  of  God  for  the  nations  of  the  earth,  than  this  act  of 
completely  identifying  Himself  with  one  particular  nation. 
Can  any  measure  be  more  effectual  than  to  make  this  one 
nation  become  a  pattern  and  an  example,  from  which  all 
the  other  nations  may  learn  wisdom,  and  a  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  to  them,  by  means  of  which  they  may  obtain 
knowledge  and  instruction  to  which  they  would  otherwise 
never  have  been  able  to  obtain  access. 

It  will  be  our  task  in  the  next  chapter  to  have  to  carry 
an  inquiry,  as  far  as  space  will  permit,  into  the  actual 
testimony  of  history,  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  to  such 
an  extent  as  we  shall  find  this  to  be  possible,  in  what  way 
the  Divine  election  of  the  people  of  Israel  will  be  found  to 
be  a  carrying  into  literal  effect  the  sum  of  the  foregoing 
expectations. 

In  the  meantime,  before  actually  concluding  the  present 
chapter,  a  passing  word  may  be  permissible  in  the  way  of 
anticipation,  touching  the  next  important  question  with 
which  we  shall  in  due  course  have  to  deal.  This  will  be 
the  second  great  act  of  Divine  intervention  that  flows  from 
the.  Divine  judgment  of  the  confusion  of  languages,  and 
which  also  will  be  seen  to  have  specially  in  view  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  partial  and  preparatory  remedy  for  its  own  por¬ 
tion  of  the  evils  that  have  resulted  from  it. 

This  remedy,  as  we  may  anticipate,  will  be  nothing  less 
than  the  formation  and  mission  into  the  midst  of  the 
nations  of  an  imperial  Sovereignty,  which  will  be  able  to 
issue  its  mandates  to  all  the  dwellers  of  the  universal 
earth.  A  sovereignty  of  this  kind  we  have  already  learned 
from  the  spontaneous  testimony  of  Nabuchodonosor  to  be 
the  gift  of  God,  who  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will.  It  was,  as  we  shall 
remember,  the  similar  universal  sovereignty  which  Nimrod 
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and  his  associates  impiously  sought  to  usurp  for  their  own 
personal  aggrandisement  that  was  the  cause  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  confusion  of  languages ;  and  if  God  shall  be 
seen  to  make  another  universal  sovereignty,  which  is  His 
own  gift,  act  the  part  of  a  remedy,  His  power  and  wis¬ 
dom  will  shine  in  this  act  equally  with  the  act  in  which, 
according  to  our  expectations,  we  look  to  see  the  choice  of 
the  particular  Hebrew  nationality  become  a  means  of 
applying  a  partial  remedy  to  the  evils  that  are  inherent  in 
the  very  principle  of  nationality.  But  to  say  more  than 
this  here  would  be  to  anticipate,  without  sufficient  motive, 
a  subject  to  which  we  must  presently  return.  We  must 
now  proceed  to  our  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people. 


(  43  ) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Career  of  the  Hebrew  Nation  as  a  'prin¬ 
cipal  Instrument  in  the  Divine  Plan  for  preparing  the 
World  for  the  Advent  of  Christ ,  and  as  specially  commissioned 
to  apply  a  partial  remedy  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  Con¬ 
fusion  of  Languages. 

Quitting,  then,  the  region  of  speculation,  to  which  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter  was  allowed  to  be  devoted,  that  we  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  gaining  at  least  the  kind  of  imper¬ 
fect  insight  such  as  is  not  to  be  denied  even  to  limited  human 
capacities  into  the  wisdom  with  which  the  Divine  Govern¬ 
ment  is  able  to  adapt  the  means  to  their  end, — we  now  come 
to  the  task  of  dealing  with  one  of  the  great  realities  of 
history  which  has  found  occupation  for  the  deepest  thinkers 
in  every  successive  age  of  the  world.  Indeed,  not  one  of 
those  who  have  at  various  periods  of  time  given  themselves 
to  the  task  of  studying  the  sjiecial  mission  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  has  ever  yet  risen  from  his  studies  able  to  boast 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  fathoming  the  depth  of  the  coun¬ 
sels  which  God  designs  to  accomplish  by  means  of  this 
peculiar  people. 

It  should  be  indeed  quite  sufficient  for  us  to  have  before 
our  minds  the  promise  which  God  made  to  Abraham,  “  In 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed” 
(Gen.  xviii.  18),  joined  with  the  words  of  Christ  Him¬ 
self  in  the  Gospel,  “  Salvation  comes  from  the  Jews  ”  (John 
iv.  22),  to  become  aware  that  in  the  presence  of  the  Hebrew 
history  we  are  confronted  with  one  of  the  principal  acts  of 
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the  Diyine  Government  over  the  world,  “  stretching  from 
end  to  end  in  its  strength  ”  (Wisd.  viii.  i).  The  Hebrew 
nation  was  called  to  act  the  part  of  the  standing  living 
witness  throughout  the  times  before  Christ  to  the  truth  of 
the  world  being  under  the  government  of  God.  To  this 
end  it  was  that  the  nation  came  to  be  subjected  to  the  long, 
varied,  and  protracted  system  of  Divine  tuition  and  disci¬ 
pline,  the  account  of  which,  in  different  ways,  forms  the 
burden  of  all  the  inspired  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  the  times,  indeed,  after  Christ,  the  duty  of  bearing 
this  living  testimony  to  the  government  of  God  over  the 
world  has  been  handed  over  to  be  continued  by  the  new 
people  of  God,  the  “people  of  the  acquisition”  (i  Peter  ii.  9), 
gathered  together  out  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth- 
Speaking  of  these  the  Vatican  Council  says,  “  Herself  by 
herself,  by  reason  of  her  wonderful  extension  over  the 
world,  her  distinguished  sanctity,  her  inexhaustible  fruit¬ 
fulness  in  all  good  works,  her  Catholic  unity  and  stability, 
this  Church  forms  one  great  and  ever-living  motive  for 
belief,  and  an  irrefragable  testimony  to  the  truth  of  her 
own  Divine  commission.”1  “  The  wisdom  of  God  must 
reach  in  its  strength  from  end  to  end;”  and  as  the  end  is 
necessarily  still  future,  the  voice  which  bears  witness  to  it 
must  be  that  of  a  continuous  living  organisation,  possessed 
of  an  indefectible  life  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  to  remain 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  limited  scope  of  a  compendium  will  be  readily 
perceived  to  interpose  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  an 
attempt  to  pursue  anything  like  a  detailed  investigation 
into  the  designs  of  God  with  respect  to  the  Hebrew  nation 
that  could  have  the  most  remote  possible  claim  to  be 
commensurate  Avith  its  vastness  as  a  whole.  And  as  the 
special  feature  in  the  mission  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  in 
which  it  appears  as.  endowed  with  a  particular  remedial 
efficacy  in  behalf  of  the  other  nations  to  alleviate  the  evils 
that  we  have  seen  to  be  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of 
1Vat.  Cone.,  Const.  Dogm.  iii. ,  de  fide. 
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nationality,  has  already  occupied  so  much  of  our  time,  we 
may  with  a  certain  propriety  here  direct  the  principal 
share  of  our  attention  to  it.  Of  course  we  shall  not  forget 
that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  power  given  to  the  Hebrew 
nation  to  apply  the  remedy  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak 
could  not  be  anything  more  than  a  shadow  of  the  future 
complete  remedy  which  Christ  reserved  to  Himself  to  bring. 
But  even  as  simply  the  shadow,  it  will  more  than  repay  the 
study  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  an  important 
part  of  the  Divine  system  of  teaching  knowledge  to  men, 
to  make  use  of  the  very  things  that  were  sent  on  before  as 
shadows  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  good  things  to  come, 
to  instruct  those  who  have  been  made  heirs  of  salvation  in 
the  substance  itself  of  that  which  has  been  reserved  for 

them. 

The  master-evil,  then,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  inherent 
in  the  very  nature  of  all  nationality  is,  that  by  identifying  the 
universal  religion  of  the  God  of  heaven  with  the  national 
political  state,  which,  if  there  must  be  nations,  must  also 
certainly  pass  as  most  commendable  on  the  part  of  thenation, 
the  universal  religion,  nevertheless,  becomes  stripped  of  its 
proper  character  of  universality,  and  cannot  escape  from 
being  narrowed  to  the  artificial  limits  of  the  national  terri¬ 
tory.  .  Thus  from  being  forced  to  conform  itself  to  the  people 
speaking  the  particular  national  language  or  idiom,  when 
tnis  localisation  is  consummated  and  when  the  universal  re¬ 
ligion  is  thereby  fairly  stripped  of  its  universality,  it  has  then, 
as  we  have  seen,  entered  upon  the  path  that  leads,  except 
God  Himself  intervenes,  irresistibly  to  its  eventual  degene- 
lacy  and  corruption  by  steps  more  or  less  rapidly  following 
each  other  in  an  inevitable  succession.  When  the  Psalmist, 

then,  laments  “that  truths  are  being  diminished  from  the 
children  of  men’  (Ps.  xi.  2),  he  is  merely  lamenting  a 
thing  that  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  introduction  of 
nationality  into  the  world.  If  we  are  to  go  deeper  still,  we 
shall  no  doubt  have  to  seek  the  ultimate  root  of  this  dimi¬ 
nution  of  religious  truths  in  the  testimony  given  in  the 
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Book  of  Genesis,  “  tliat  the  sense  and  thought  of  the  heart 
of  man  is  prone  to  evil  from  his  youth”  (Gen.  viii.  21). 
From  the  operation  of  this  cause  the  world  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  by  no  means  have  been  exempt,  even  had  the 
unity  of  the  human  family  never  have  been  broken  up  by 
the  confusion  of  languages.  The  existence,  however,  of 
this  universal  proneness  to  evil  evidently  does  not  the 
less  leave  the  field  open  to  the  action  of  all  the  subordi¬ 
nate  causes  which  tend  to  aggravate  and  precipitate  the 
downfall  of  which  this  proneness  is  doubtless  the  ultimate 
root. 

Nothing,  then,  can  more  completely  justify  the  wisdom 
and  merciful  Providence  of  God  in  behalf  of  the  world  on 
which  He  has  inflicted  this  wound  of  nationality,  than  His 
making  choice  of  one  of  these  very  nationalities  which  the 
confusion  of  languages  has  called  into  being,  to  fashion  it 
to  become  an  instrument  of  conveying  to  them  the  kind 
of  caution  and  warning  of  which  they  would  be  sure  to 
stand  in  the  very  greatest  continual  need. 

The  whole  existence,  indeed,  of  this  one  chosen  and 
peculiar  nation  was  kept,  during  its  entire  career,  in  such 
a  constant  state  of  tuition,  education,  and  vigilant  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  immediate  care  and  direction  of  God  Him¬ 
self, — that  it  could  not  fail  to  convey  its  lessons  of  instruction 
and  warning  to  all  the  other  nations.  As  we  have  already 
said,  in  order  that  its  pattern  and  example  might  become 
publicly  known  as  far  and  as  widely  as  possible,  it  was 
essential  that  a  place  of  abode  should  be  assigned  to  it 
close  upon  the  great  highway  of  traffic  of  the  nations  of 
the  world.  And  such  precisely,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the 
territory  which  was  given  to  it  for  its  habitation.  It  was 
placed  on  a  tract  of  land  closely  adjoining  the  point  of 
junction  between  the  two  great  continents  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  with  an  easy  access  to  seaports  communicating  on 
the  one  side  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  settlements  on  its  coasts  and  islands,  and  on  the  other, 
to  ports  commanding  access  to  the  sea  routes  leading  to 
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trading  relations  with  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Hindustan,  and 
all  their  Asiatic  seaboard  populations. 

Placed,  then,  as  the  nation  of  Israel  was,  in  a  certain 
intelligible  sense,  at  the  earth’s  centre,  and  raised  to  great 
honour  and  eminence  among  the  nations,  so  as  even  to 
earn  for  itself  the  title  of  “  Mistress  of  the  Nations  ”  (Lam. 
i.),  the  most  distant  people  could  not  fail  to  hear  of  the 
people  and  name  of  Israel.  Tlieir  city  and  their  Temple 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  could  not  escape  becoming  famous 
among  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  King  Solomon,  the 
founder  and  builder  of  the  Temple,  indeed  distinctly  con¬ 
templates  this  universal  fame  of  the  Temple  he  has  built 
as  an  event  certain  to  follow.  In  his  public  prayer  at  its 
dedication,  we  find  the  following  passage  :  “  And,  moreover, 
when  the  stranger  from  another  nation  who  is  not  of  thy 
people  Israel  shall  come  from  a  distant  land  on  account  of 
Thy  name  (for  Thy  great  name,  and  Thy  mighty  hand,  and 
stretched-out  arm  shall  be  heard  of  everywhere),  and  shall 
pray,”  &c.  (3  Kings  viii.  44).  And  more  than  eight  hundred 
years  after  this,  we  have  the  High  Priest  of  this  same 
Temple  after  its  restoration  saying  to  an  envoy  of  the 
Syrian  king,  that  “  it  was  impossible  that  those  who  had 
trusted  their  deposits  to  the  custody  of  a  Temple  which 
was  honoured  throughout  the  universal  world  could  be 
deceived”  (2  Mach.  iii.  12). 

Eegarding  “  nationality,”  then,  as  the  natural  enemy  and 
falsifier  of  the  one  true  universal  religion  of  the  one  Lord 
God  of  heaven,  we  may  at  once  perceive  with  what  beauti¬ 
ful  fitness  the  Providence  of  God  has  adhered  to  the  rule 
of  making  the  remedy  the  counterpart  of  the  evil  to  be 
remedied,  by  opposing  to  the  continually  progressive  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  nations  the  counter-example  of  the  nation 
of  Israel  progressing  in  a  contrary  direction.  From  being  a 
supernumerary  mass  of  serf  population  in  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  despised,  trodden  under  foot  and  forcibly  employed 
in  all  the  mean  and  hard  service  of  the  dominant  people, 
Israel  is  raised  to  the  honour  of  becoming,  as  a  nation, 
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the  mistress  arid  teacher  of  all  the  other  nations ;  for  all 
the  ends  of  the  world  came  to  hear  of  the  fame  of  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon. 

Nor  was  the  lesson  of  the  downfall  and  reverses  of  the 
nation  of  Israel  less  instructive  to  the  other  nations  than 
its  glory  and  prosperity  had  been.  For  as  their  fidelity  to 
the  one  God,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  was  well  known  as 
the  path  in  which  their  exaltation  had  been  attained,  it 
did  not  fail  to  become  equally  well  known  that  their  ruin 
and  downfall  was  a  Divine  punishment  which  the  Lord  their 
God  had  inflicted  upon  them  for  their  departure  from  the 
ways  of  God.  It  is  not  simply  one  of  their  own  prophets 
who,  in  speaking  exclusively  to  them,  says,  “  Why  is  it,  0 
Israel,  that  thou  art  in  the  land  of  thy  enemies  1  Thou  hast 
grown  old  in  a  land  not  thy  own ;  thou  art  defiled  with  the 
dead;  thou  art  numbered  with  those  that  go  down  to  the 
pit;  thou  hast  abandoned  the  fountain  of  wisdom:  for  if 
thou  wouldst  have  walked  in  the  way  of  God,  of  a  truth 
thou  wouldst  have  dwelt  in  everlasting  peace”  (Baruch 
iii.  io).  We  have  the  instance  of  Achior  the  Ammonite 
saving  publicly  to  the  general-in-chief  of  the  Babylonian 
army,  “There  are  none  who  can  insult  this  people  except 
when  they  depart  from  the  service  of  the  Lord  their  God. 
For  as  often  as  they  have  served  any  other  except  their 
God ;  they  have  been  delivered  over  to  become  a  prey  to 
the  sword  and  to  dishonour ;  and  as  often  as  they  have 
repented  of  having  abandoned  the  service  of  their  God, 
the  God  of  heaven  has  given  them  strength  to  resist  ” 
(Judith  v.  17). 

The  example  of  a  nation  thus  visibly  shown  to  have  been 
exalted  to  the  pinnacle  of  human  honour,  and  again  as 
publicly  seen  to  have  been  cast  down  from  thence  precisely 
according  to  their  fidelity  or  their  want  of  fidelity  to  the 
covenant  they  had  made  with  the  Lord  God  of  heaven,  who 
was  known  to  have  condescended  to  become  their  God, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  lost  on  the  other  nations.  If 
they  are  made  plainly  to  see  that  the  fidelity  of  the  Israelite 
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people  to  the  worship  and  service  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
who  is  known  to  have  His  dwelling  between  the  cherubim 
in  their  Temple,  is  the  way  to  honour  and  glory,  and  their 
turning  aside  from  this  service  is  the  way  to  misery  and 
humiliation,  this  most  instructive  fact  carries  with  it  a 
remedy  for  the  unhappy  case  of  all  the  other  nations, 
which  no  power  could  provide  for  them  except  only  the 
Divine  Providence  which  rules  supreme  over  all  the  king¬ 
doms  and  people  of  the  world.  Here  is  precisely  the  very 
warning  that  alone  can  be  given  to  them  to  put  them  on 
their  guard,  as  far  as  this  is  possible,  against  giving  way  to 
the  anti-religious  and  barbarising  tendencies  that  are  in¬ 
herent  in  the  very  nature  of  all  nationality  and  which  belong 
intrinsically  to  its  essence. 

Hence  we  may  observe  the  diligence  with  which  their 
lawgiver  Moses  is  careful  to  inculcate  upon  the  people  of 
Israel  the  duty  of  their  remembering  that  they  have  been 
chosen  to  place  their  example  before  the  other  nations. 
His  words  to  this  effect  are,  “You  shall  observe  and  fulfil 
in  deed  all  these  precepts  and  ceremonies,  for  this  is  your 
wisdom  and  understanding  in  the  sight  of  all  people,  that, 
hearing  all  these  precepts,  they  may  say,  Behold  a  wise  and 
an  understanding  people  ”  (Deut.  iv.  6). 

But  before  we  conclude  this  necessarily  extremely  im¬ 
perfect  survey  of  the  place  which  the  nation  of  Israel  occu¬ 
pies  in  the  general  plan  of  the  Divine  Government,  we 
should  not  omit  to  draw  attention  to  one  additional  parti¬ 
cular,  in  which  the  wisdom  of  God  perhaps  especially  shines 
forth  in  sending  this  peculiar  people  into  the  midst  of  the 
nations  on  a  preparatory  mission  for  His  own  coming  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world.  The  Lord  of  heaven,  the 
Creator  of  man,  coming  into  the  world  which  He  had  made 
as  a  man,  bearing  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  the  princess  of  the  house  of  David,  born 
of  her  in  Bethlehem  of  Juda,  brought  up  in  the  village 
of  Nazareth,  condemned  to  death,  and  publicly  executed 
under  Homan  law  by  the  death  of  the  Cross,  after  having 
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discharged  a  public  ministry  as  the  prophet  of  Galilee  for 
three  entire  years, — brings  Divine  Omnipotence  into  such 
near  and  close  contact  with  the  world  of  men,  that  if 
nothing  preparatory  had  gone  before  to  prepare  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  believe  in  such  a  mystery,  belief  in  it  would 
with  great  difficulty  have  been  possible.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  be  the 
better  able  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  God  coming  to  mani¬ 
fest  Himself  among  them  in  a  human  nature,  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  schools  and  accustoms  them,  through  His 
prophet-people  Israel  for  two  thousand  years  and  more,  to 
the  knowledge  of  His  constant  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  Great  as  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  Incarna¬ 
tion  must  for  ever  be  which  has  given  to  men  the  Divine 
person  of  their  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ,  the  preparatory 
mission  of  the  prophet-nation  of  Israel  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  will  for  ever 
silence  the  caviller.  No  one  can  now  complain  that  the 
coming  of  God  in  His  human  nature  takes  men  by  such  a 
surprise  as  to  exceed  the  power  of  belief. 

Passing  from  the  mission  of  the  one  chosen  nationality, 
we  now  come  to  the  second  Divine  remedy — the  mission  of 
an  imperial  sovereignty  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
with  power  to  break  down  their  resistance  with  the  sword 
and  to  form  a  great  political  unity  of  government  out  of 
the  numerous  separated  tribes  and  people,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  destroyers  of  each  other  by  their  inter¬ 
necine  wars. 


(  5i  ) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Fourth  great  Act  of  Divine  Interven¬ 
tion,  the  Formation  and  the  Mission  of  an  Imperial  Sove¬ 
reignty  among  the  Nations  of  the  World.  In  what  manner 
the  Wisdom  and  Mercy  of  God  may  be  expected  to  employ  such 
a  Sovereignty  as  a  remedy  for  evils  arising  from  the  Confusion 
of  Languages. 

Having  thus  completed  our  rapid  survey  of  the  history 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  which  we  have  been  compelled  to 
confine  within  limits  that  must  sadly  fail  in  being  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  subject, 
we  have  now  to  address  ourselves  to  the  next  part  of  the 
task  that  still  remains  to  be  treated  before  the  subject  can 
be  considered  complete. 

One  thing  in  the  course  of  our  survey  of  the  Hebrew 
history  can  hardly  fail  to  have  attracted  our  observation. 
However  beneficial  and  widely  extended  the  influence  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  may  have  been  in  the  midst  of  the 
other  nations,  and  however  justly  entitled  it  may  be  to  the 
distinction  claimed  for  it  as  a  remedy  instituted  by  the 
Providence  of  God  for  the  cure  of  evils  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  left  to  their  fate, — it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  more  than  a  remedy,  partial  in  its  scope  and 
intention  and  limited  in  its  effect.  Had  the  Providence  of 
God  stopped  short  with  the  Hebrew  nation,  without  adding 
to  it  the  associate  power  we  are  about  to  consider,  as  an 
auxiliary,  the  nations  would  still  have  been  left  in  their 
forlorn  condition.  They  would  still  have  been  exposed  to 
the  full  virulence  of  two  of  the  evils  above  enumerated, 
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which  could  only  be  quite  remotely  affected  by  the  example 
of  the  Hebrew  nation — viz.,  (x.)  the  multiplication  of  feuds 
and  internecine  wars  between  people  and  people ;  and  (2.) 
the  falling  away  of  distant  tribes  into  barbarous  and  savage 
ways  of  life. 

Adhering,  then,  to  the  same  manner  as  heretofore  of 
treating  the  subject  in  the  way  of  a  preliminary  theory  or 
speculation  as  to  the  measures  which  the  action  of  a 
Divine  Providence  governing  the  world  might  be  expected 
to  devise,— a  method  the  substantial  advantages  of  which  we 
have  already  experienced  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  nation¬ 
ality — we  may  proceed  to  reason  as  follows,  and  with  what 
grounds  of  truth  the  event  may  be  left  to  prove. 

If  the  evils  which  have  to  be  remedied  have  been  brought 
upon  the  human  family  in  consequence  of  an  impious  and 
daring  attempt  to  seize  hold  of  an  universal  sovereignty 
in  defiance  of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  we  may,  according 
to  the  rule  above  described,  and  which  we  have  seen  so 
well  verified  in  the  instance  of  the  special  choice  of  the 
nationality  of  the  Hebrews,  most  legitimately  anticipate 
that  God  by  an  act  of  His  sovereign  power  will  make 
choice  of  an  imperial  sovereignty  of  this  very  kind,  and 
transform  it  into  the  "equired  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
have  to  be  cured.  This  indeed  seems  in  itself  nothing  but 
the  most  reasonable  and  well-founded  expectation.  And 
certainly,  in  view  of  the  choice  already  seen  to  have  been 
made  of  the  Hebrew  nationality  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  which  nationality  in  itself  is  the  parent, — nothing  ought 
to  appear  more  consonant  to  the  ways  of  God  than  that 
an  imperial  sovereignty  should  be  chosen  as  the  remedy  of 
its  own  more  appropriate  portion  of  the  evils  which  a  like 
imperial  sovereignty  was  the  cause  of  introducing  into 
the  world. 

Nor  would  it  be  of  any  avail  to  allege  that  the  atheist 
and  enslaving  influences  that  are  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  imperial  power  tend  far  too  strongly  towards 
the  complete  annihilation  of  all  true  belief  in  God,  as  well 
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as  to  the  strangling  of  all  rational  citizen  liberty,  to  admit 
of  such  a  power  being  made  to  serve  any  remedial  purpose 
whatever  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence.  The  very 
same  objection  in  kind  might  be  brought  with  equal  force 
against  the  choice  of  the  Hebrew  nationality.  It  might 
just  as  well  be  said  of  this,  that  its  nationality  led  far  too 
directly  to  the  corruption  and  extinction  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  true  God  to  admit  of  its  ever  being  transformed 
into  a  remedy  for  the  evils  inherent  in  nationality,  and  yet 
we  have  just  seen  in  what  manner  it  was  so  transformed. 
An  imperial  power  consequently  may  pari  ratione  be 
transformed  by  the  same  Divine  power  into  an  instrument 
for  applying  a  remedy  to  evils  of  which  it  was  itself  the 
cause,  notwithstanding,  and  in  defiance  of  all  its  natural 
inherent  tendencies,  that  appear  far  more  adapted  to 
aggravate  the  evils  than  to  remedy  them. 

The  union  of  many  nations  under  the  one  sceptre  of  the 
empire,  as  it  must  be  quite  easy  to  perceive,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  secure  far  and  wide  the  blessings  at  least  of  a 
widespread  if  not  a  universal  peace  and  tranquillity.  The 
desolating  curse  of  rival  wars  between  people  and  people 
would,  if  not  wholly  cancelled,  be  likely  to  be  very  notably 
mitigated  by  it.  The  various  populations,  as  they  came  to 
be  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  of  a  rational  security 
for  life  and  property,  the  fruit  of  the  strong  hand  of  the 
imperial  power  held  over  them,  would  be  enabled  to  spend 
their  lives  in  the  peaceful  and  remunerative  pursuits  of 
citizen  industry,  as  well  as  in  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
liberal  sciences  and  the  arts  of  life.  How  far  such  anti¬ 
cipations  will  be  verified  by  the  testimony  of  real  history 
we  shall  have  to  learn  later  on ;  but  in  the  meantime,  prior 
to  all  experience,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  the 
imperial  power  which  God  would  send  into  the  world 
could  not  fail  to  preserve  the  mutual  peace  of  the  nations. 
Even  this  alone  would  tend  to  pave  the  way  to  its  becom¬ 
ing  the  solid  foundation  of  such  civil  order,  administration 
of  justice  and  cultivation  of  the  sciences  and  arts  of  life,  as 
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the  world  before  Christ  can  be  held  capable  of  producing. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  limit  of  the  service  which  such 
an  imperial  power  is  capable  of  rendering.  We  have 
already  seen  what  has  been  the  cause  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  tribes  wandering  over  the  earth  in  search  of  a 
settlement  for  themselves  into  barbarous  and  savage  ways 
of  life.  Separation  both  by  distance  and  by  diversity  of 
language  from  the  pale  of  civilisation  and  from  the  schools 
of  learning  produces,  extremely  quickly,  wild  and  uncouth 
ways  of  life.  An  imperial  power,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
naturally  given  to  aggression  and  invasion,  and  where  it 
carries  its  armies  and  establishes  its  camps,  it  opens  up 
the  country  with  roads,  plants  its  laws  and  its  government, 
and  brings  the  people  whom  it  conquers  into  contact 
with  its  civilisation.  Thus  it  is  continually  encroaching 
usefully  upon  the  territories  inhabited  by  the  barbarians, 
and  extending  the  frontier  line  of  its  own  civilisation. 

But  if  such,  even  at  a  first  glance,  appear  as  the  very  real 
and  tangible  benefits  of  which  an  imperial  power  may  be 
sent  by  the  action  of  a  Divine  Providence  into  the  world 
as  the  minister,  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  nation  points 
to  a  further  consequence.  As  the  Lord  of  heaven,  when 
He  entered  into  a  special  covenant  with  the  Hebrew  people, 
ever  afterwards  held  this  nation  fast  bound  to  Himself  and 
never  relaxed  His  continual  system  of  vigilance  and  tuition 
over  it,  He  must  act  in  a  similar  manner  towards  the  im¬ 
perial  power.  If  an  imperial  sovereignty  is  to  become  His 
appointed  servant  and  is  to  be  intrusted  with  a  special 
ministry,  if  it  is  to  be  the  dispenser  of  Divine  remedies  for 
the  kind  of  evils  we  have  already  described,  nothing  else 
will  be  of  any  avail :  God  Himself  must  take  this  imperial 
power  that  is  to  be  thus  sent  in  His  own  especial  keeping. 
A  truth  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  here,  con¬ 
tained  nothing  at  all  that  was  in  any  way  strange,  or  which 
could  give  the  least  shock  to  the  heathen  world.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  it  openly  and  publicly  acknowledged,  in  the 
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most  easy  and  natural  manner  possible,  by  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  all  the  Roman  poets — 

“  Regum  timendorum  in  proprios  greges 
Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis 
Clari  giganteo  triumpho 
Cuncta  supercilio  moventis.” 1 

— Odes,  iii.  i.  8. 

Still  it  may  be  quite  possible  that  we  shall  be  left  with 
extremely  imperfect  means  at  our  command  for  tracing 
the  actual  manner  in  which  the  Divine  control  over  the 
imperial  power,  which  we  clearly  anticipate  is  certainly  to 
be  sent  into  the  world,  will  be  exercised.  In  the  case  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  it  was  part  of  the  service  which  they 
were  called  to  render  to  the  designs  of  God  that  the  oracles 
of  God,  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  were 
committed  to  their  keeping  and  had  their  origin  among 
them.  From  these  writings  we  have  the  most  ample  means 
of  studying  the  mind  and  the  ways  of  God,  as  exhibited 
with  the  very  greatest  minuteness  in  all  that  is  related  in 
them  respecting  the  dealings  of  God  with  His  own  chosen 
people ;  but  whether  it  will  please  God  to  furnish  us  with 
any  similar  key  to  the  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
He  will  exercise  His  control  over  the  imperial  power  which 
we  expect  Him  to  send,  prior  to  experience,  we  have  no 
sufficient  clue  even  to  form  a  conjecture. 

Prior,  however,  to  all  experience,  we  may  very  properly 
forecast  in  the  way  of  reasonable  theory  and  anticipation 
that  such  an  imperial  power  as  that  which  we  suppose  Divine 
Providence  to  be  about  to  send,  would  be  well  qualified 
to  render  even  many  more  services  than  those  which  a  first 
glance  enabled  us  to  enumerate — viz.,  (i.)  the  enforcement 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  upon  the  subject  nations,  with  the 

i  These  lines  of  the  popular  poet  of  Rome,  it  may  be  here  observed, 
contain  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  extent  to  which  the  heathen 
world,  particularly  in  the  City  of  Rome,  possessed  the  knowledge  of 
the  early  monotheistic  traditions,  and  the  memory  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  “giants”  of  the  world  before  the  Flood. 
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advantage  of  a  civilised  order  of  life,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  and  civil  government;  and  (2.)  the  con¬ 
tinual  extension  of  the  pale  of  civilisation,  by  encroaching 
upon  the  frontiers  of  the  barbarous  people,  and  their  incor¬ 
poration  into  the  empire’s  civilisation. 

It  is  plainly  to  be  expected,  for  instance,  that  God  might 
require  from  the  gerent  to  whom  He  may  intrust  His  gift 
of  sovereign  power  that  He  should  study  to  make  His  im¬ 
perial  throne  the  mainstay  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
Divine  revelation  and  of  the  true  knowledge  and  worship 
of  God,  inherited  from  the  priest  and  prophet  who  is  the 
common  patriarch  of  all  the  nations. 

The  gerent  of  the  imperial  sovereignty,  again,  might  also 
be  required  to  show  himself  the  active  patron  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  by  which  human  life  is  adorned  and  improved  ; 
and  also  to  study  to  promote  these  by  favouring  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  schools  and  of  corporations  whose  members 
may  distinguish  themselves  as  teachers  of  the  subject 
nations. 

Further,  if  God  has  suffered  division  and  separation  to 
enter  into  His  world,  to  take  the  place  of  the  original  unity 
of  His  creation,  which  was  totally  undisturbed  either  by 
war  or  the  rumour  of  war,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  is  only 
to  be  permitted  for  a  time,  and  that  He  will  never  allow 
the  unity  of  His  creation  to  be  permanently  destroyed.  An 
imperial  sovereignty  indeed  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  avail 
for  the  restoration  of  anything  approaching  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  forfeited  unity  in  the  face  of  such  various  and 
formidable  obstacles  as  the  diversity  of  race  and  language 
and  the  separation  by  distance  and  place  of  habitation  will 
interpose,  but  at  least  it  ought  not  to  fail  to  restore  a  very 
considerable  measure  of  the  unity  that  has  been  lost. 
Under  any  circumstances,  it  will  be  well  calculated  to 
become  a  living  Avitness  to  the  unity  which  was  forfeited 
by  the  sin  of  Babel.  And  undoubtedly,  if  the  gerents  of 
the  sovereignty  are  true  to  their  mission,  their  very  sove¬ 
reignty  will  become  in  itself  the  herald  and  the  preacher 
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of  the  truth  that  the  original  destiny  of  the  human  race 
is  to  be  one  united  family  and  household,  whose  strong 
universal  bond  of  union  is  the  service  and  Avorship  of  one 
supreme  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Creator  and  Ruler 
of  the  world  of  men. 

But  then  the  question  meets  us,  will  the  gerents  of  such 
a  mighty  sovereign  power  always  remain  faithful  servants 
of  the  Most  High  God  who  rules  in  the  kingdom  of  men 
and  gives  to  them  the  power  which  they  wield  1  If  they 
should  not  remain  faithful,  what  are  we  in  this  case  to 
anticipate  will  be  the  action  towards  them  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  which  has  called  their  power  into  existence, 
and  has  placed  it  in  their  hands  1  We  learn  very  plainly 
from  the  example  of  what  occurred  in  the  Hebrew  nation, 
that  when  God  had  at  length  sufficient  reason  to  be  dis¬ 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  Saul,  He  dethroned  him  and 
raised  up  another  in  his  place,  “  a  man  after  Iiis'  own 
heart.”  Will  He  act  in  this  manner  towards  the  gerents  of 
the  imperial  power  :  and  if  He  has  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  conduct,  will  He  take  their  sovereignty  away 
from  them  and  give  it  to  others  in  their  stead  1  It  is  indeed 
more  than  probable  that  He  will  have  reason  to  be  dis¬ 
satisfied,  but  if  so,  it  is  plainly  according  to  the  analogy 
of  the  Divine  Government,  as  this  is  known  to  us  from  the 
Hebrew  books,  that  no  one  receiving  an  important  trust  and 
misconducting  himself  in  the  manner  of  administering  it, 
should  have  his  trust  taken  away  from  him  without  first 
receiving  a  warning  and  a  caution,  Avhich  may  even  be 
repeated  more  than  once,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  government  of  God  has  its  prophet-people 
the  Hebrew  nation  at  command,  and  the  gerents  of  the 
imperial  sovereignty  may  be  spoken  to  directly  by  the 
mission  of  a  prophet  coming  directly  to  them  from  the 
Hebrew  people,  or  the  Hebrew  people  themselves  may  be 
scattered  over  the  cities  of  their  empire  and  an  important 
portion  of  them  may  be  sent  into  captivity  in  the  very 
capital  city  which  is  the  seat  of  the  empire.  Thus  in  this 
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and  in  other  ways  the  warning  may  he  given ;  and  in  the 
event  of  its  being  unheeded  and  of  its  not  producing  its 
proper  effect,  then  the  sovereignty  may  be  finally  taken 
away  from  them  and  intrusted  to  another  people  and  a 
new  line  of  sovereigns  as  its  principal  gerents. 

All  this  is  of  course  simply  an  ideal  and  hypothetical 
picture  of  what  it  is  possible  may  happen  in  case  of  the 
mission  into  the  Avorld  of  the  imperial  sovereignty  which 
we  have  been  considering.  Its  utility,  however,  will  con¬ 
sist  in  this,  that  if  the  ideal  and  the  hypothetical  picture 
is  of  a  nature  to  recommend  itself  to  our  minds  as  emi¬ 
nently  reasonable,  when  we  shall  afterwards  come  in  the 
succeeding  chapters  to  see  how  completely  it  is  verified  in 
the  facts  of  the  history,  we  shall  unconsciously  have  learned 
how  perfectly  the  ways  of  God  justify  themselves  to  the 
human  intelligence  “as  done  in  wisdom,”  provided  they  have 
been  examined  with  the  requisite  thought  and  attention. 

And  lastly,  when  we  come  to  place  all  the  varied  facts  of 
the  case  before  our  minds,  we  shall  be  in  a  very  favourable 
position  for  the  formation  of  a  tolerably  clear  perception 
of  another  service  which  an  imperial  sovereignty  of  the 
kind  we  have  been  describing  would  render  to  the  counsels 
of  God. 

Such  a  sovereignty  seen  to  be  placed  under  the  living, 
vigilant  supervision  and  control  of  the  Divine  Providence 
which  governs  the  world,  could  not  fail  to  co-operate  towards 
preparing  the  way  for  the  advent  of  the  Christian  redemp¬ 
tion.  When  the  Divine  Redeemer  comes  as  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  He  will  lift  up  a  standard  to  all  the  nations  to  call 
them  to  Himself.  In  the  Church  which  He  will  send  to 
continue  His  work  to  the  end  of  the  world,  there  is  to  be 
neither  J ew  nor  Gentile,  Greek  or  barbarian,  bond  or  free ; 
all  are  to  be  joined  together  in  the  one  mystical  body  of 
Christ.  Hot  that  the  Christian  redemption  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  abrogate  the  existing  diversity  of  speech,  to  cancel 
the  existing  differences  of  race,  or  to  make  the  geographical 
separation  of  people  from  people  anything  materially  dif- 
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ferent  from  what  it  will  find  in  existence,  but  the  various 
nations  will  all  receive  a  call  which  will  make  them  “  one 
body,  one  spirit,  as  they  are  called  in  one  hope  of  their 
calling.”  They  are  to  be  invited  to  accept  “  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above 
all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all  ”  (Eph.  iv.  4-6). 

Who  therefore  can  fail  to  see  the  eminent  preparatory 
service  which  such  an  imperial  sovereignty  must  be  calcu¬ 
lated  to  render  1  What  will  not  be  its  advantages  if  it  is 
even  able  only  to  impose  and  enforce  peace  between  people 
and  people,  and  to  procure  them  security  for  life  and  pro¬ 
perty,  that  they  may  give  their  lives  to  the  pursuits  of 
science  and  peaceful  industry  1  But  if  it  is  also  able  to  be 
the  mainstay  of  the  truths  of  the  original  revelation  and 
to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  men  the  sense  and  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  unity  for  which  they  were  originally  destined 
by  their  creation,  notwithstanding  the  existing  division 
into  nations  and  languages,  the  natural  effect  of  which  is 
to  divide  and  part  them  asunder  from  each  other,  it  must 
then  be  plainly  seen  to  have  come  upon  a  mission  from 
God. 


(  6°  ) 


CHAPTER  X. 

A.  rapid  Historical  Outline  of  the  course  of  the  Imperial  Sovereignty 
in  the  hands  of  the  several  Gerents — (i.)  The  Assyria?is  of 
Ninive  ;  (2.)  The  Chaldeans  of  Babylon  ;  (3.)  The  Persians  ; 
(4.)  The  Greeks  under  Alexander ;  (5.)  The  City  of  Rome, 
to  ivhose  stewardship  it  was  successively  committed. 

We  have  now  the  task  before  us  to  verify  the  anticipations 
of  the  preceding  chapter  by  an  appeal  to  the  general  course  of 
the  history,  in  order  to  test  the  point  whether  the  actual 
course  of  the  imperial  sovereignty,  as  this  is  matter  of 
accepted  history,  agrees  in  any  sufficient  manner  with  the 
general  tenor  of  our  anticipations.  However,  as  the  main 
facts  of  history  relative  to  the  career  of  the  imperial  sove¬ 
reignty  are,  generally  speaking,  by  no  means  so  commonly 
and  so  familiarly  known  as  the  facts  connected  with  the 
career  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  we  may  find  a  certain  advan¬ 
tage  in  beginning  this  part  of  our  subject  with  an  historical 
outline  of  its  general  course. 

An  imperial  power  possessed  of  a  firmly  established 
suzerainty  over  numerous  tribes  and  people  speaking 
different  languages,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  the  growth  of  time.  “  Assyria,”  as  AI r  C 
Rawlinson  justly  remarks,  “  as  an  independent  kingdom  is 
the  natural  antecedent  of  Assyria  as  an  imperial  power 
since  an  empire  can  only  be  formed  by  a  people  already 
flourishing.”  1  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  both  the  growth 
1  The  Five  Great  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 
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of  Assyria,  first  as  an  independent  kingdom,  and  also  subse¬ 
quently  as  the  gerent  of  the  Divine  trust  of  the  imperial 
sovereignty,  is  for  the  present  involved  in  an  obscurity 
which  the  progress  of  the  study  of  the  cuneiform  literature, 
written  on  the  tablets  obtained  from  excavations  in  the 
ruins  of  the  great  Asiatic  cities,  may  very  possibly  in  the 
course  of  time  succeed  in  clearing  up.  The  short  notice  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis  seems  clearly  to  point  to  an  expedi¬ 
tion  from  the  land  of  Sennaar  of  a  chieftain  named  Assur, 
who  built  Ninive  (Gen.  x.),  and  of  whom  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  he  must  have  given  his  name  to  the 
country  and  people  who  have  become  known  in  history 
as  Assyria  and  the  Assyrians. 

We  know,  however,  little  more  than  that  Assyria 
appears  in  our  tables  of  chronology  as  a  political  power  or 
kingdom  earlier  than  two  thousand  years  before  Christ ; 
but  when  Ninive  can  be  pronounced  to  have  fully  acquired 
the  character  of  the  metropolis  of  an  empire  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  determine  with  strict  accuracy.  Mr.  G. 
Bawlinson  says  that  the  independent  kingdom  of  Assyria 
covered  a  space  of  at  least  a  thousand  years,  but  that  its 
extreme  duration  as  an  imperial  power  cannot  be  reckoned 
as  more  than  seven  centuries,  from  B.c.  1300  to  B.C.  625, 
the  date  of  the  conquest  of  Ninive  by  the  army  of  Cyaxares. 
The  same  writer  has  the  following  judicious  remarks  upon 
the  nature  of  the  imperial  power  wielded  by  the  Assyrian 
monarch  : — “  It  embodied  the  earliest,  simplest,  and  most 
crude  conception  which  the  human  mind  forms  of  a  widely 
extended  dominion.  It  was  a  kingdom-empire.  ...  It  is 
the  best  specimen  of  its  class,  being  the  largest,  the  longest 
in  duration,  and  the  best  known  of  all  such  governments 
that  has  existed.  .  .  .  Ever  falling  to  pieces,  it  was  per¬ 
petually  reconstructed  by  the  genius  and  prowess  of  a  long 
succession  of  warrior  princes,  seconded  by  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  the  people.”  1  The  Assyrian  Empire  appears 
in  the  Bible,  in  the  history  both  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
1  The  Five  Great  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 
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and  the  kingdom  of  Juda.  In  the  former,  we  see  it  exe¬ 
cuting  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  Israelite  schism 
and  the  idolatry  of  the  revolted  kingdom  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Samaria  and  the  dispersion  of  the  whole  of  the  ten 
schismatic  tribes  among  the  cities  of  the  empire ;  in  the 
latter,  as  trying  and  proving  the  faith  of  Juda  in  the 
power  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to  protect  them — a  power 
which  was  signally  displayed  in  the  particular  instance  of 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  army  of  Sennacherib  in  a  single 
night  by  a  destroying  angel  (about  B.c.  713). 

The  Assyrian  Empire  fell  under  an  attack  from  Cvaxares 
the  Median,  chiefly  through  the  treachery  of  Nabopolasar, 
the  general  of  the  Babylonian  contingent,  who  went  over  to 
the  enemy.  Saracus,  the  reigning  monarch,  perceiving  his 
cause  lost,  retired  into  his  palace  in  IN' ini  ve,  to  which  he 
set  fire  and  perished  in  the  flames  (b.c.  625). 

On  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  power  by  the  capture  of  its 
chief  seat,  Ninive,  Nabopolasar,  the  Babylonian  general, 
appears  as  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  under  which  the  im¬ 
perial  sovereignty  became  for  a  time  transferred  to  the 
City  of  Babylon.  He  had  obtained  the  daughter  of 
Cyaxares  in  marriage  for  his  son  Nabuchodonosor  as  the 
price  of  his  revolt  from  his  suzerain,  and  was  succeeded 
on  the  throne  by  his  son.  This  Nabuchodonosor  is  the 
monarch  who  figures  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  as  issuing  his 
letters,  addressed  to  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  who 
dwell  on  the  universal  earth,  announcing  to  them  the 
signs  and  wonders  that  he  had  seen  and  promulgating  his 
decree  that  whoever  should  utter  a  word  of  blasphemy 
against  the  God  of  Sidrach,  Misach,  and  Abdenego,  he 
should  perish  and  his  house  be  destroyed  (Dan.  iii.  9-6). 
His  reign  was  one  of  unexampled  length  and  prosperity  ; 
and  towards  the  close  we  have  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel  his  public  proclamation  that  sovereignty  upon 
earth  is  “  the  gift  of  the  Most  High,  who  acts  according 
to  his  pleasure,  as  well  among  the  powers  of  heaven  as 
among  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  ”  (Dan.  iv.  32). 
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This  dynasty  had  but  a  short  duration  of  eighty-eight 
years,  from  b.c.  625  to  B.c.  538,  during  which  the  Chal¬ 
dean  or  Babylonian  Empire  owed  all  its  glory  to  Nabucho- 
donosor.  It  fell  in  the  reign  of  Eabonadius,  whose  son, 
the  Baltassar  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  defended  the  city  of 
Babylon  against  the  army  of  Cyrus.  Babylon,  fortified  as 
it  was,  might  very  well  have  been  found  impregnable,  had 
not  the  judgment  of  God  decreed  otherwise  in  punishment 
of  the  relapse  of  the  empire  into  its  former  idolatry  on  the 
death  of  Habuchodonosor.  Baltassar  was  celebrating  a 
drunken  feast  with  all  his  nobles  and  the  entire  city, 
“  praising  his  gods  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  wood  and 
stone,”  while  the  army  of  Cyrus,  waiting  for  the  subsiding 
of  the  waters  of  the  river,  the  upper  stream  of  which  they 
had  diverted  into  an  artificial  lake,  silently  entered  the 
city  by  the  dry  bed  of  the  river,  and  “  the  same  night,” 
the  Book  of  Daniel  relates,  <e  Baltassar  the  Chaldean  was 
slain,  and  Darius  the  Mede  succeeded  to  his  kingdom  ” 
(Dan.  v.  31),  (B.C.  538). 

On  the  fall  of  the  City  of  Babylon,  Nabonadius  renounced 
all  thought  of  further  resistance,  and  the  imperial  sove¬ 
reignty  at  once  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 
Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  Empire,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Cambyses,  who  carried  the  Persian  arms  into  Egypt. 
But  at  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the  succession  became  extinct 
in  the  family  of  Cyrus,  and  a  new  prince,  Darius,  son  of 
Dystaspes,  was  elected  to  the  throne.  The  succession 
remained  in  his  line  to  the  time  of  Darius  Codomannus, 
wPo  was  defeated  by  the  Grecian  army,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and 
soon  afterwards  died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  (b.c.  331). 

Alexander  the  Great  succeeded  to  the  imperial  power  of 
the  Persians  by  his  victory  at  Arbela.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  survive  any  length  of  time  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his 
victories,  dying  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  (b.c.  323).  .  The 
social  and  political  effect  of  the  Grecian  tenure  of  the  im- 
1  Darius  the  Mede,  placed  as  viceroy  by  Cyrus  over  Babylon. 
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perial  sovereignty  merits  the  greater  attention  as  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  history  from  the  exceptional  circumstance  that  at 
the  death  of  Alexander  it  entirely  lost  the  characteristic  of 
being  the  same  imperial  political  unity  which  the  preced¬ 
ing  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  Empires  had  always 
been.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  Alexander’s  empire  arose,  after 
awhile,  three  kingdoms  that  possessed  a  certain  importance 
— the  original  Macedonian  kingdom  in  Greece,  the  dynasty 
of  the  Seleucidse  in  Syria,  and  that  of  the  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt,  together  with  a  variety  of  minor  states  which  par¬ 
celled  out  the  territory  of  Asia  Minor  among  themselves. 
The  lasting  fruit  of  Alexander’s  conquest  was,  that  in  the 
place  of  a  single  Grecian  sovereign,  holding  the  nations 
fast  bound  to  one  imperial  throne,  Grecian  literature, 
civilisation  and  philosophy  began  to  spread  themselves 
throughout  the  Asiatic  cities  and  populations  which  had 
been  overrun  by  the  armies  of  Alexander. 

In  the  meantime,  the  City  of  Pome  is  steadily  pursuing 
her  course  of  military  action,  which,  though  confined  to  a 
very  narrow  area  at  the  time  of  Alexander’s  career,  is 
nevertheless  in  course  of  time  to  prove  so  persistent  and  so 
invincible,  that  the  imperial  power,  which  disappeared  for  a 
time  from  the  world  at  Alexander’s  death,  will  in  due  time 
be  made  over  to'  Pome  as  the  final  imperial  pioneer  of  the 
way  for  the  Christian  redemption. 

If  we  add  to  the  above  skeleton  outline  of  the  career 
of  the  imperial  sovereignty  in  the  hands  of  its  four  first 
gerents,  the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Persians  and 
the  Greeks,  a  corresponding  general  survey  of  the  effects  of 
this  empire  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  nations,  we 
shall  find  the  anticipations  of  the  preceding  chapter  in  the 
main  very  fully  realised. 

General  peace,  and  a  settled  state  of  security  for  life  and 
property,  are  beyond  all  question  the  condition  of  human 
life  which  is  indispensable  to  populations,  if  learning  and 
the  cultivation  of ,  the  arts  of  life  are  to  flourish  amon<r 
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characteristic  of  all  savage  and  barbarous  tribes,  and  it  is 
the  nature  of  these  tribes  to  be,  like  the  fishes  of  the  sea, 
continually  preying  upon  each  other.  Men  must  be  con¬ 
gregated  together  in  cities  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  life.  And 
cities,  to  be  at  peace  with  each  other,  must  be  under  the 
strong  hand  of  some  one  metropolis  city,  the  centre  of  their 
government,  before  whose  tribunals  they  can  have  their  dis¬ 
putes,  if  such  arise,  adjudicated,  and  which,  in  case  of  need, 
can  suppress  any  revolt  occurring  in  the  various  provinces 
with  the  strong  arm  of  its  central  armed  forces.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  which  was  the  seat  of 
a  kingdom  isolated  by  the  deserts  extending  on  both  sides 
of  it  from  any  immediate  contact  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  all  the  chief  traces  of  ancient  civilisation  and  of  the 
arts  of  life  are  mainly  discoverable  within  the  territories 
that  were  subjected  to  the  imperial  rule,  of  which  we  have 
just  completed  the  outline. 

We  know  comparatively  little  in  detail  respecting  the 
Assyrian  and  Chaldean  Empires ;  but  the  little  we  do  know 
clearly  represents  them  as  promoting  the  peace  and  the 
civil  order  of  the  nations  subject  to  them,  and  as  continu¬ 
ally  bent  upon  extending  their  empire.  Mr.  Cf.  Eawlinson 
and  Mr.  F.  Lenormant  both  speak  of  the  Assyrians  as 
having  been  the  Eomans  of  the  ancient  world.  Now  it 
is  of  universal  notoriety  in  what  way  the  Eoman  extension  of 
their  empire  brought  with  it  all  the  good  fruits  we  enume¬ 
rated.  Internecine  wars  were  suppressed  by  the  strong 
hand  of  the  Eoman  legions,  roads  were  made  and  highways 
of  communication  were  established  and  kept  open,  cities 
were  founded  and  became  the  seats  of  civilisation,  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  the  arts  of  life.  The  encroachments  which 
the  Eoman  armies  made  upon  the  domains  of  the  barbarous 
people  ended  in  the  incorporation  of  the  territory  and 
its  people  within  the  pale  of  civilisation  and  the  peaceful 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  life. 

The  Chaldean  power  in  this  respect  continues  the  work 
of  the  Assyrians ;  and  Nabuchodonosor,  its  emperor,  bears  a 

E 
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solemn  and  wonderful  testimony  to  the  rule  of  the  one  true 
God  over  the  earth,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  addressed 
to  all  the  dwellers  of  the  universal  earth, — a  marvellous 
witness  to  the  unity  of  the  human  family  in  respect  of  the 
common  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  its  Creator  and 
sovereign  Lord. 

If  we  look  into  the  character  of  the  Persian  Empire 
under  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  is  known  in  history  as  the 
prince  who  gave  it  its  permanent  form  about  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  the  further  we  advance  into  the 
historic  period  where  our  sources  of  information  become 
more  abundant,  the  more  clearly  we  see  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  our  theoretical  sketch  appear  as  realised.  Mr. 
Eawlinson  gives  the  following  account  of  the  system  of 
government  by  satraps  established  by  Darius  :  “  It  is  an 
essential  feature  of  the  satrapial  system,  that  it  does  not 
aim  at  destroying  differences,  or  assimilating  to  one  type 
the  various  races  and  countries  over  which  it  is  extended. 
On  the  contrary,  it  allows,  and  indeed  encourages,  the 
several  nations  to  retain  their  languages,  habits,  manners, 
religion,  laws  and  modes  of  local  government.  Only  it 
takes  care  to  place  above  all  things  a  paramount  state  of 
authority,  which  is  one  and  the  same  everywhere,  whereon 
the  unity  of  the  kingdom  was  dependent.  The  authority 
instituted  by  Darius  was  that  of  his  satraps,”  &C.1 

Above  all  things,  then,  the  imperial  power  must  secure 
the  unity  of  the  great  variety  of  the  nations  and  people 
subject  to  it.  From  this  unity,  as  from  a  source  that  could 
not  dry  up,  flowed  all  the  various  benefits  of  the  imperial 
rule. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  what  praise  Mr.  Eawlinson 
gives  to  Darius  for  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians. 
“  Aggression,”  he  admits,  “  must  be  the  very  law  of  the 
empire’s  being,  since,  if  the  military  spirit  once  became 
extinct  in  the  conquering  nation,  they  would  lose  the  sole 
guarantee  of  their  supremacy.”  And  since  Persia,  as  it 
1  The  Five  Great  Monarchies,  vol.  iii.  p.  417. 
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plainly  appears,  continually  meditated  an  eventual  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  Grecian  territories  adjoining  its  boundary  to 
the  west,  the  Persian  Empire  must  first  begin  to  encroach 
upon  the  frontiers  of  barbarism  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
future  security  it  must  carry  its  arms  into  the  vast  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Scythians.  “  This  Scythian  expedition,”  writes 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  “  was  no  insane  project  of  a  frantic  despot ; 
it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  well-laid  plan,  conceived 
by  a  moderate  and  wise  prince,  for  the  furtherance  of  a  great 
design  and  the  permanent  advantage  of  his  empire.” 1  It 
is  the  nature  of  the  imperial  sovereignty  which  is  confided 
to  the  Persians,  as  it  here  plainly  appears,  to  be  impelled 
from  within  to  subdue  the  savage  and  barbarous  Scythians, 
and  to  use  its  best  endeavours  to  incorporate  them  in  the 
pale  of  its  government  and  civilisation. 

The  a  Dove  characteristics  shine  even  more  remarkably 
still  in  the  imperial  sovereignty  of  Alexander’s  Greek 
Empire.  Plutarch,  speaking  of  Alexander,  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarkable  words  :  “We  admire  Zeno  because  he  per¬ 
suaded  Diogenes  the  Babylonian  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
pursuit  of  philosoj>hy,  but  Asia,  pacified  by  Alexander,  every¬ 
where  read  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  the  sons  of  the 
Persians,  the  Susiani  and  the  Gredrosii,  sang  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides  and  Sophocles.  Plato  wrote  a  plan  of  a  re¬ 
public,  and  never  persuaded  a  solitary  being  to  conform  to 
it  from  its  inherent  impracticability.  Alexander  founded 
more  than  seventy  cities  among  the  barbarous  nations, 
and  by  the  spread  of  Greek  customs  and  laws  he  drew 
men  away  from  a  savage  and  bestial  way  of  life.  Few 
ever  read  the  laws  of  Plato,  but  many  thousands  of  men 
have  used,  and  still  use,  the  laws  of  Alexander]  and  those 
who  were  conquered  by  Alexander  were  better  off  than 
those  who  escaped  from  him.”  2 

The  subject,  it  will  be  easily  perceived,  is  too  vast  to 
receive  any  adequate  measure  of  justice  within  the  limits 

1  The  Five  Great  Monarchies,  vol.  iii.  p.  433. 

2  Plutarch— Or.  de  virtute  et  fort.  Alex. 
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of  a  compendium.  As  far,  however,  as  these  limits  have 
permitted,  we  may  now  be  said  to  be  in  possession  of 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  facts 
of  the  history  so  far  fully  justify  the  anticipations  of  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  the 
action  of  Divine  Providence  brought  the  Hebrew  prophet- 
people  into  close  relations  with  the  imperial  sovereignty,  is 
a  subject  of  sufficiently  grave  importance  to  require  to  be 
treated  apart  in  a  separate  chapter  by  itself. 


(  69  ) 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  the  Special  Disposition  of  Divine  Providence  by  which  the 
Hebrew  Nation ,  the  Prophet-people,  was  successively  brought 
into  close  relation  with  the  four  Gerents  of  the  Imperial  Sove¬ 
reignty  which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Roman  Power, — with  a 
glance  at  the  evidence  of  the  religious  Mission  of  these  Powers  for 
the  preservation  of  the  original  Revelation  of  which  Noe  was 
the  Prophet. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  completed  our  rapid 
survey  of  the  progress  of  the  imperial  sovereignty  in  the 
hands  of  its  several  gerents,  singling  out  in  brief  the  vari¬ 
ous  proofs,  as  they  presented  themselves,  which  were  of  a 
nature  to  verify  the  correctness  of  the  anticipations  formed 
in  Chapter  IX.  We  have  now  passed  in  review  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  sovereignty  which  the  action  of  a 
Divine  Providence  ruling  over  the  world  was  pleased  to 
send  into  it  on  a  mission  to  apply  a  certain  partial  and 
preparatory  remedy  to  the  evils  introduced  by  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  languages. 

In  this  survey,  however,  there  has  been  nothing  par¬ 
ticular  adduced  in  the  way  of  evidence,  to  which,  if  the 
one  act  of  Nabuchodonosor’s  government  of  which  only  a 
cursory  mention  occurred,  be  excepted,  an  appeal  could  be 
made  as  containing  direct  proof  of  any  Divine  intervention 
exceeding  the  limits  usually  assigned  to  the  ordinary  Pro¬ 
vidence  of  God.  The  benefits  which  were  enumerated'-  as 
the  good  fruits  of  the  imperial  sovereignty  appear  as  almost 
exclusively  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  things.  They 
were  peace,  mutual  union  and  concord  of  nations  even  if 
not  entirely  voluntary,  security  and  protection  for  life  and 
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property,  public  and  private  tranquillity,  the  cultivation  of 
the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  life,  the  opening  up  of  roads, 
the  promotion  and  increase  of  commerce,  the  facilitation  of 
foreign  travel  and  many  other  such  advantages  belonging 
to  the  natural  order,  all  of  which  help  to  constitute  a  well- 
governed  and  prosperous  condition  of  human  life.  None  of 
these  things,  however,  at  least  according  to  the  estimate 
which  it  is  customary  to  form  of  them,  would  be  held  to 
prove  that  the  imperial  sovereignty,  the  good  fruits  of 
which  it  might  possibly  be  conceded  that  they  were,  was 
necessarily  a  power  which  the  action  of  a  Divine  Providence 
had  purposely  sent  into  the  world  on  a  special  mission  of 
its  own.  We  have,  therefore,  now  the  task  before  us  to 
investigate  briefly  a  body  of  evidence  ranging  through  a 
series  of  centuries,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  remove  all 
possibility  of  doubt  upon  the  truth  of  this  special  mission. 
We  have  to  become  acquainted  in  a  very  definite  form  with 
the  action  of  the  Divine  Government  exercising  the  most 
visible  control  and  supervision  over  the  sovereignty  which 
is  both  its  own  special  creation,  is  sent  upon  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  mission  service,  and  the  duties  of  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  are  to  be  rigorously  exacted. 

We  had  occasion  to  remark  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  if  the  imperial  sovereignty  is  to  become  the  appointed 
servant  of  God,  and  is  to  be  intrusted  with  a  special  ministry 
constituting  it  the  dispenser  of  remedies  for  evils  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  left  to  themselves,  nothin?  else 
will  be  of  any  avail,  but  God  Himself  must  take  the  im¬ 
perial  power  that  is  to  be  thus  sent  into  His  own  keeping. 
He  must  exercise  over  it  a  measure  of  direct  control  ana¬ 
logous  to  a  certain  degree  to  that  which  He  constantly 
■*  exercises  over  His  own  peculiar  people. 

If,  for  example,  the  imperial  power  is  to  be  required  at 
any  time  to  execute  the  mandate  or  counsel  of  God  in  any 
direct  manner,  as  Saul  was  required  to  execute  the  judgment 
of  God  upon  the  Amalekites,  or  as  Cyrus  was  required  to 
liberate  the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon  and  to  issue  his  im- 
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perial  decree  authorising  them  to  return  to  Jerusalem  to 
commence  the  rebuilding  of  their  Temple,- — there  must  be 
some  direct  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Govern¬ 
ment,  whereby  the  Divine  will  is  made  known  to  the 
reigning  monarch,  that  he  may  set  himself  to  execute  it. 
Or  again,  if  the  Divine  Government  has  reason  to  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  particular  gerent  of  its  sovereignty  on 
account  of  observing  that  it  was  being  diverted  to  ends  and 
purposes  which  never  were  intended,  and  which  cannot  be 
either  sanctioned  or  allowed, — things  may  come  to  such  a 
pass,  that,  as  was  the  case  with  the  master  of  the  vineyard  in 
the  parable,  there  may  be  reasons  why  the  vineyard  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  at  present  are  the 
holders  of  it  and  that  it  should  be  given  to  others.  Should 
this  latter  necessity  arise,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  would 
be  entirely  at  variance  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  acts 
of  the  Divine  Government,  that  any  high  and  important 
trust  onc,e  given  under  it  should  be  taken  away  from  the 
holder  of  it,  without  his  first  receiving  such  adequate  and 
explicit  warning  as  to  cause  the  blame  to  lie  entirely  with 
him  if  he  fails  to  profit  by  the  warning  and  is  determined 
to  persist  in  his  evil  course.  From  all  that  we  know  of  the 
warnings  which  God  has  repeatedly  sent  to  men,  the  inter¬ 
vention  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Government  by  which 
the  warning  is  given  has  been  through  the  channel  of  a 
prophet,  and  besides  the  instance  of  the  soothsayer  Balaam, 
we  have  scarcely  any  other  certain  example  of  a  prophet 
who  has  been  sent  to  convey  a  message  from  God  being 
chosen  from  any  other  than  the  Hebrew  people. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  following  outline  of  evidence 
we  shall  thus  be  entirely  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people.  From  the  moment  we  shall  begin  to  see 
prophets  sent  from  the  Hebrew  people  to  the  gerents  of  the 
imperial  sovereignty,  we  shall  then  have  all  the  proof  which 
is  needed  to  make  it  evident  that  the  imperial  sovereignty 
is  really  the  servant  of  God,  and  that  the  Divine  Govern¬ 
ment  is  really  exercising  its  own  vigilant  control  over  the 
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acts  of  its  servant.  Again,  if  we  come  to  see  tlie  gerent 
of  the  sovereignty  deposed  and  the  sovereignty  given  to 
another,  here  again  we  shall  have  to  say  “  is  the  finger  of 
God.”  But  much  more  still  if  we  find  the  whole  Hebrew 
people  together  with  their  prophets  brought  into  the  closest 
contact  with  the  gerents  of  the  sovereignty,  here  again  we 
shall  have  to  acknowledge  the  clear  act  of  the  Divine  Govern¬ 
ment.  And  indeed,  as  the  Hebrew  people  are  the  chosen  and 
peculiar  people  of  God,  whose  care  and  government  over 
them  is  never  for  a  moment  relaxed,  whatsoever  it  may  be 
that  is  plainly  seen  to  be  brought  about  through  their  instru¬ 
mentality,  in  this  we  shall  have  a  certain  token  by  which 
to  discern  an  undoubted  intervention  of  the  government  of 
God  which  rules  sovereignly  over  the  things  of  men. 

However,  before  formally  entering  upon  the  outline  of 
the  history  relating  the  varied  nature  of  the  communication 
which  was  brought  about  between  the  chosen  nation  and 
the  imperial  sovereignty,  it  belongs  to  the  integrity  of  our 
subject  first  to  draw  at  least  a  brief  momentary  attention  to 
a  question  of  history  which  for  the  present,  perhaps,  is  too 
much  in  its  infancy  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  sufficiently 
clear  and  definite  statement.  Every  successive  advance 
made  in  deciphering  the  cuneiform  tablets,  however,  tends 
to  exhibit  the  first  three  nations  who  were  chosen  as  the 
gerents  of  the  imperial  sovereignty  as  charged  with  the 
mission  to  be  the  upholders  of  the  true  religious  traditions 
as  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  against  the  continually  increasing 
plague  of  polytheism  and  image-worship. 

Mr.  G.  Rawlinson,  to  illustrate  what  has  been  said  by 
an  example,  in.  his  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Assyrians, 
exclusively  derived  from  what  has  been  deciphered  from 
the  monuments,  delineates  the  character  of  the  god  whom 
the  Assyrians  worshipped  in  terms  which  might  be  spoken 
word  for  word  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.1  And  M.  Francois 

1  The  passage  occurs  (“Fire  Monarchies,”  vol.  ii.  p.  2).  The  Rev. 
A.  Ihebaud,  S.J.,  also  may  be  quoted  as  insisting  at  length  on  the 
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Lenormant,  a  great  French  authority,  also  understands  the 
name  “  Asshur,”  the  supreme  god  of  Assyria,  to  be  derived 
from  the  Aryan  word  “  Asoura,”  the  name  of  the  supreme 
godhead  in  that  language. 

However,  not  to  suffer  this  question,  all-important  as  it 
may  be  in  itself,  to  be  any  further  a  cause  of  delay,  we 
must  now  pass  on  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  where 
we  shall  have  the  words  of  the  Scripture  narrative  for  our 
source  of  information.1  We  have  the  religious  mission  and 
duty  of  the  Assyrian  imperial  sovereignty  recognised  in  a 
very  unmistakable  although  implicit  manner,  in  the  dis¬ 
tinct  and  express  mission  of  the  prophet  Jonas  to  Ninive. 
The  Scripture  account  of  this  is,  “  The  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  J onas,  the  son  of  Amathi,  saying,  Arise,  and  go  to 
Ninive,  that  great  city,  and  preach  in  it ;  for  its  wickedness 
hath  come  up  before  Me.”  Nothing  is  more  consonant 

above  truth  in  his  learned  work,  “  Gentilism  ;  or,  The  Religion  of  the 
World  before  Christ.”  He  quotes  the  annexed  passages  from  the  works 
of  Mr.  Rawlinson  and  M.  Lenormant: — “  The  usual  titles  of  Asshur  are 
‘the  great  lord,  the  king  of  all  the  gods,  he  who  rules  supreme  over 
the  gods,  his  place  is  always  first  in  invocations,  he  places  the  monarchs 
upon  their  thrones.’”  (Gentilism,  by  A.  Thebaud,  p.  440,  &c.) 

The  following  passage  is  next  quoted  from  the  “  Ancient  History  of 
the  East,”  by  the  French  writer  of  eminence,  F.  Lenormant  (tome  i. 
p.  462)  : — “  When  we  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  gross  polytheism 
which  the  religion  of  the  empire  had  acquired  from  popular  super¬ 
stition,  and  revert  to  the  original  and  higher  conceptions,  we  shall  find 
the  whole  based  on  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  the  last  relic  of 
the  primitive  revelations  being  disfigured  by  and  lost  in  the  monstrous 
ideas  of  pantheism.  The  supreme  god,  the  first  and  sole  principle 
from  whom  all  other  deities  were  derived,  was  Ilu,  whose  name  signi¬ 
fies  ‘  god  ’  by  excellence.  Their  idea  of  him  was  too  comprehensive, 
too  vast,  to  have  any  determined  external  form,  or  consequently  to 
receive  in  general  the  adoration  of  the  people.  ...  At  Ninive,  and 
generally  throughout  Assyria,  he  received  the  peculiar  national  name 
of  Asshur.  With  this  title,  ‘  Mat  Asshur,’  he  was  the  great  god  of  the 
land,  the  especial  protector  of  the  Assyrians,  who  gave  victory  to  their 
arms.  Their  inscriptions  designate  him  as  ‘master  or  chief  of  the 
gods.’” 

1  The  subject  will  be  found  treated  at  length  in  the  author’s  “  Mono¬ 
theism  the  Primitive  Religion  of  Rome,”  chap.  ii. 
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with  the  ways  of  Divine  Government  than  that  those  who 
are  called  to  any  trust  and  post  of  dignity  in  the  execution, 
of  the  counsels  of  God  should  first  receive  a  warning  to 
return  to  their  duty  before  their  trust  is  finally  taken  away 
from  them.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Saul  the  king  of 
Israel  was  dealt  with.  After  his  first  disobedience  in  the 
taking  upon  himself  to  offer  sacrifice,  he  had  a  second 
opportunity  placed  in  his  way  to  retrieve  himself  by  a  per¬ 
fect  obedience  in  the  matter  of  the  Amalekites.  In  this, 
however,  he  failed  equally  as  in  the  first  trial,  and  after 
this  he  was  rejected.  If  Ninive,  therefore,  is  to  be  singled 
out  as  the  privileged  city  of  the  Gentile  world  to  which  a 
prophet  from  the  chosen  people  is  to  be  sent  on  a  special 
mission,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  some  significant 
reason  why  a  prophet  should  be  sent  to  preach  to  it. 
Again,  so  indispensably  does  it  belong  to  the  justice  of 
God  that  Ninive  positively  must  receive  its  warning,  that 
when  the  prophet  himself  has  recourse  to  flight  and  takes 
his  passage  by  a  ship  bound  for  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  known  world,  hoping  thereby  to  escape  from  a  mission 
which  he  is  most  reluctant  to  accept,  God  works  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  miracles  that  are  recorded  in  the 
whole  Bible  to  compel  him  to  go  upon  his  mission.  The 
prophet  is  constrained  to  give  directions  with  his  own 
mouth,  “  Take  me,  and  cast  me  into  the  sea  ;  and  it  shall 
be  calm  :  for  I  know  that  on  my  account  this  great  storm 
has  come  upon  you  ”  (Jonas  i.  12).  “  And  the  Lord,”  the 

Scriptuie  relates,  “had  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swallow 
Jonas,  and  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
fish’s  belly.”  After  the  prayer  of  Jonas,  on  the  third  day 
the  Lord  spoke  to  the  fish,  and  it  cast  forth  Jonas  on  the 
dry  land.  Here,  again,  the  Divine  command  comes  to  the 
prophet,  ‘  Arise,  and  go  to  Ninive,  that  great  city,  and 
preach  in  it  the  message  which  I  speak  to  thee.”  Jonas 
obeys,  and  Ninive  receives  its  warning  for  this  time ;  the 
warning  proves  effectual,  and  Ninive  is  saved  by  turning 
from  its  evil  ways  and  by  doing  penance.  The  King  of 
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Ninive  proclaims  a  general  fast,  and  sets  the  example  in 
his  own  person,  by  coming  down  from  his  throne  and 
covering  himself  with  sackcloth. 

The  amendment  produced  by  the  mission  of  Jonas  to 
Ninive,  however,  lasts  only  for  a  time.  Ninive  returns 
to  its  evil  ways,  when  a  second  prophet  from  the  chosen 
nation  gives  the  city  its  last  and  final  warning.  The 
burden  of  Ninive  is  spoken  by  the  prophet  Nahum :  “  I 
will  heap  abominations  upon  thee  and  will  cover  thee  with 
disgrace ;  I  will  make  an  example  of  thee.  Ninive  is 
laid  waste ;  whence  shall  I  seek  a  comforter  for  thee  1  ” 
(Nahum  iii.  6,  7). 

Thus  Ninive  received  its  last  and  final  warning,  to  which 
it  paid  no  heed,  and  the  imperial  sovereignty  was  taken 
away  and  given  to  another.  Of  the  wide  range  and  extent 
of  this  sovereignty  the  prophet  who  is  sent  to  give  the 
last  warning  bears  a  remarkable  witness  :  “  Thou  hast 
multiplied  thy  dealings  above  the  number  of  the  stars  of 
heaven ;  ”  but,  nevertheless,  this  wide  extent  of  Ninive’s 
power  is  not  to  save  the  city  from  destruction  :  “Ninive  is 
laid  waste.” 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  section  how  the  imperial 
sovereignty  was  transferred  to  the  Chaldeans  of  Babylon 
upon  the  fall  of  Ninive  ;  when  the  connection  between 
the  imperial  sovereignty  and  the  Hebrew  nation  assumes 
a  very  much  more  pronounced  form,  and  gives  birth  to 
some  most  signal  results.  Nabuchodonosor,  the  reigning 
monarch  of  Babylon,  overruns  Judea  with  his  army,  burns 
the  Temple,  and  carries  away  a  large  number  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Jews  into  what  is  well  known  in  Hebrew  history  as 
the  “  seventy  years’  captivity  in  Babylon.”  During  the  reign 
of  Nabuchodonosor,  the  miraculous  deliverance  commonly 
known  as  that  of  the  three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace 
took  place  in  sight  of  the  court  and  the  whole  people  of 
Babylon,  and  elicited  from  the  king  the  decree  above 
mentioned,  addressed  to  all  nations  and  people,  forbidding, 
upon  pain  of  death,  a  word  of  blasphemy  to  be  spoken 
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against  the  God  of  Sidrach,  Mesach,  and  Abdenago.  The 
prophet  Daniel  by  his  interpretation  of  the  dreams  of 
Nabuchodonosor  was  raised  to  great  dignity  in  the  kingdom. 
The  mental  alienation  of  seven  years’  duration,  of  which 
he  had  given  warning  to  the  king,  caused  Nabuchodonosor 
on  his  recovery  from  it  again  a  second  time  to  give  honour 
and  glory  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  nations  to  the  God  of 
heaven  by  whose  gift  all  kings  reign,  “  and  who  doeth 
according  to  His  will  as  well  among  the  powers  of  heaven 
as  among  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  ”  (Dan.  iv.  32). 

The  wonderful  prosperity  of  the  reign  of  Nabuchodonosor, 
who  had  thus  proclaimed  his  dependence  upon  the  God  of 
heaven,  is  as  remarkable  as  the  sudden  downfall  of  those 
who  succeeded  him  on  his  throne  but  not  in  his  confession 
of  the  Divine  source  from  whence  he  had  received  it.  Of 
the  eighty-eight  years  during  which  the  Chaldeans  were 
the  gerents  of  the  imperial  power,  the  reign  of  Nabuchodo- 
nosor  covers  exactly  one  half,  viz.,  forty-four  years.  In 
the  year  B.c.  538,  twenty- three  years  from  the  death  of 
Nabuchodonosor,  a  Persian  army  under  Cyrus  had  shut  up 
Baltassar,  the  son  of  the  reigning  monarch,  in  the  walls  of 
Babylon.  On  the  occasion  of  a  drunken  revel  kept  by  the 
whole  court  and  the  citizens  while  they  were  praising  their 
idols,  the  prophet  Daniel  is  called  to  interpret  the  miraculous 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  Mane,  thecel,  phares.  “Mane, 
God  hath  numbered  the  days  of  thy  kingdom  and  hath 
finished  it.  Thecel,  thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.  Phares,  thy  kingdom  is  divided  and  given 
to  the  Medes  and  Persians.”  “  The  same  night,”  the 
Scripture  says,  “Baltassar  the  Chaldean  king  was  slain, 
and  Darius  the  Mede  succeeded  to  his  kingdom,  being 
sixty  years  old”  (Dan.  v.  30). 

The  seventy  years  of  captivity  were  not  as  yet  expired, 
and  by  this  transfer  of  the  imperial  sovereignty  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  the  new  gerents  of  the  imperial  power 
succeeded  at  the  same  time  to  the  subsisting  connection  of 
the  sovereignty  with  the  Hebrew  nation. 
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The  fruits  of  this  new  connection  of  the  Hebrew  people 
with  the  Persian  imperial  power  were  destined  to  be  even 
more  remarkable  still  than  those  which  we  have  just 
enumerated.  The  miracle  of  Daniel’s  delivery  from  the 
den  of  lions  becomes  the  occasion  of  Darius  issuing  a  similar 
decree,  addressed  “  to  all  people,  tribes,  and  languages 
dwelling  in  the  universal  earth  :  Peace  be  multiplied  to 
you.  By  me  is  this  decree  made,  that  in  the  whole  of  my 
kingdom  and  empire  men  shall  fear  and  dread  the  God  of 
Daniel ;  for  He  is  the  living  God,  eternal  for  ever,  and  His 
kingdom  shall  not  be  broken  up  ”  (Dan.  vi.  25,  26). 

That  the  sovereignty  passed  from  the  Chaldeans  to  the 
Persians  by  the  decree  of  God,  we  learn  from  the  remark¬ 
able  prophecy  in  Isaias  :  “  These  things  saith  the  Lord  to  , 
My  anointed  Cyrus,  of  whose  right  hand  I  have  taken  hold, 
that  I  should  subdue  the  nations  before  his  face,  and  turn 
the  backs  of  kings,  and  that  I  should  open  the  gates  before 
him,  and  that  the  gates  should  not  be  shut.  I  will  go 
before  thee,  and  will  humble  the  glorious  men  of  the  earth  ; 

I  will  break  the  brazen  gates  and  burst  the  bars  of  iron ; 

I  will  give  thee  the  hidden  treasures,  and  the  mysteries  of 
secret  things  :  that  thou  mayest  know  that  I  am  the  Lord, 
who  calleth  thy  name,  the  God  of  Israel.  For  the  sake  of 
My  servant  Jacob,  and  Israel  Mine  elect,  I  have  called  thee 
by  name ;  I  have  assimilated  thee  to  Myself,  and  thou  hast 
not  known  Me  ”  (Isaias  xlv.  1). 

The  reasons  for  which  Cyrus  received  the  gift  of  the 
imperial  sovereignty  appear  in  the  decree  which  he  issued 
authorising  the  captivity  of  Israel  to  return  to  J erusalem  to 
rebuild  their  Temple  and  city  (b.C.  536).  Cyrus,  in  grant¬ 
ing  this  permission  to  the  captives  of  Babylon,  caused  the 
decree  by  which  it  was  given  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  his 
kingdom  in  the  following  remarkable  words  :  “All  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  earth  hath  the  Lord  the  God  of  heaven  given 
to  me”  (2  Par.  xxxvi.  22).  The  same  confession  we  find 
repeated  by  the  Assuerus,  the  Persian  monarch,  who  figures 
in  the  Book  of  Esther.  In  his  letters  cancelling  his  decree 
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for  the  extirpation  of  the  Jews,  he  says  that  the  Jews  are 
sons  of  the  great  and  most  high  and  ever-living  God,  by 
whose  bounty  the  kingdom  hath  been  given  to  our  fathers, 
and  is  preserved  to  us  up  to  this  day  (b.c.  462)  (Esther 
xvi.  15). 

When  the  sovereignty  is  transferred  from  the  Persians 
to  the  Macedonian  king,  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Persian  monarch  Darius  Codomanus,  by  the  victory 
of  Arbela,  the  same  provision  of  the  Divine  Government  is 
again  apparent  in  the  visit  which  Alexander  paid  to  the 
high  priest  Jaddus  in  Jerusalem,  previous  to  his  setting 
out  on  the  military  expedition  which  placed  the  imperial 
sovereignty  in  his  hands.  From  the  time  of  Alexander 
up  to  the  rise  of  the  City  of  home  to  universal  empire,  the 
nations  of  the  world,  as  has  been  already  observed,  remained 
without  the  presence  of  an  imperial  throne  in  their  midst 
which  possessed  the  power  to  hold  them  bound  together 
in  one  political  unity.  During  this  period,  Greek  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  the  cultivation  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy 
took  the  place  of  the  common  yoke  of  political  subjection 
to  one  imperial  master  which  the  Assyrian,  Chaldean,  and 
Persian  Empires  had  been  able  to  impose.  The  political 
unity  of  the  nations  was  broken,  but  Greek  literature  and 
Greek  schools  of  learning  and  philosophy  supplanted  the 
former  imperial  armies  as  the  unifying  power  which  was 
sent  to  do  its  work  among  the  nations.  By  and  by,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  the  City  of  Rome  is  to  be  called  to 
combine  in  one  the  functions  of  the  sovereign  imposing 
the  yoke  of  political  unity  and  enforcing  peace  and  good 
order  throughout  the  world,  with  the  duty  of  the  universal 
patron  and  nurse  of  all  the  arts  of  life,  in  which  the  Greek 
schools  had  been  the  principal  instructors.  The  extent  of 
the  debt,  as  well  of  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy  as 
of  the  Roman  political  power  and  jurisprudence,  to  the 
Hebrew  nation,  its  inspired  books  and  schools  of  sacred 
learning,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  on  Mount  Carmel,  remains 
as  a  province  of  study  that  has  still  to  be  conquered  for 
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tlie  cause  of  faith.  It  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  we  never  shall  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  complete  philosophy  of  the  history  which 
preceded  the  coming  of  Christ  until  both  these  branches  of 
study  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  sifting  and  pains¬ 
taking  investigation.  Both,  but  particularly  the  latter, 
may  be  said  to  be  in  little  more  than  their  infancy  •  never¬ 
theless,  the  results  which  have  as  yet  been  arrived  at  tend 
to  show,  that  the  debt  of  both  to  the  Hebrew  nation  is  in 
reality  very  much  greater  than  it  has  been  customary  to 
understand. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  continue  our  subject,  and  in  the 
next  chapter  we  shall  turn  our  attention  to  the  City  of 
Borne,  with  a  view  to  inquire  if  there  are  any  marks  of  the 
action  of  the  government  of  God  over  this  city  that  are 
discernible  in  its  earliest  bemnning. 

O  O 


(  So  ) 


CHAPTER  XII. 

On  three  Important  Points  of  difference  between  Rome  and  her  Four 
Imperial  predecessors,  and  the  triple  parallel  between  the  City 
of  Ancient  Rome  and  the  Church  which  has  supplanted  her. 
(i.)  Fulfilment  of  the  parable  of  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  in 
their  common  commencement  from  an  extremely  small  begin¬ 
ning  ;  (2.)  Willing  reception  granted  to  the  forlorn  and  the 
ignoble  ;  (3.)  Entire ,  disconnection  from  all  nationality. 

We  now  find  ourselves  brought  again  into  the  presence  of 
the  City^of  Rome,  but  this  time  it  will  be  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  visible  marks  of  the  intervention  of  a  Divine 
Providence  dating  from  the  very  first  beginning  of  her  ex¬ 
istence,  to  which,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  them  extends, 
the  four  preceding  gerents  are  entire  strangers.  In  the 
City  of  Rome  we  enter  upon  an  entirely  new  subject  of 
study;  for  with  the  single  exception  that  the  gerents  of 
the  imperial  power  one  and  all  possess  a  history  of  their 
own  previous  to  their  rise  to  become  imperial  powers,  there 
is  scarcely  anything  else  that  is  perfectly  in  common  be¬ 
tween  Rome  and  her  predecessors.  In  Rome  we  shall  find 
that  the  Divine  Government  over  the  world  has  provided 
itself  with  an  instrument  for  carrying  its  own  counsels  into 
effect,  of  a  character  and  design  with  which  the  previous 
history  of  the  Gentile  world  totally  fails  to  bring  anything 
before  our  notice  that  can  justly  claim  to  be  considered  a 
parallel. 

But  for  the  sake  of  being  the  better  able  to  combine  a 
certain  desirable  perspicuity  with  the  necessarily  brief  limits 
to  which  we  are  restricted,  we  shall  do  well  to  make  a 
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beginning  by  first  fixing  our  attention  on  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  distinctive  points  of  difference  which  mark  out  Rome  as 
something  essentially  different  from  all  her  imperial  pre¬ 
decessors,  viz. — 

(i.)  That  the  origin  of  Rome  belongs  to  the  historic  period 
of  the  world. 

(2.)  That  Rome  is  never  anything  else  than  exclusively 
a  city,  entirely  disconnected  from  any  one  nation  in  parti¬ 
cular,  and  yet  ever  extending  its  sovereignty  over  all  the 
nations  more  widely  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

(3.)  That  Rome  survives  at  the  present  hour,  while  her 
four  predecessors  have  totally  disappeared ;  two  to  entire 
extinction,  and  two  to  entire  insignificance. 

When  our  survey  of  these  is  complete,  we  shall  then 
proceed  to  the  study  of  the  triple  parallel  between  Rome 
and  the  Christian  Church,  as  stated  in  the  heading  of  the 
chapter. 

There  is  something  stamped  upon  the  very  first  general 
aspect  of  the  history  of  the  City  of  Rome  which  is  highly 
calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  conviction  that 
the  hand  of  God  cannot  but  have  been  from  the  very  ear¬ 
liest  beginning  over  this  city.  The  first  imperial  power  of' 
Assyria  brings  us  in  connection  with  the  miraculous  history 
of  the  Prophet  J onas  and  the  strange  way  in  which  he  was 
compelled  to  obey  the  command  of  God  to  go  and  preach 
in  its  capital  city  Nineve.  And  one  of  the  very  first  aspects 
in  which  Imperial  Rome  presents  itself  to  our  view  singu¬ 
larly  reminds  us  of  the  history  of  Jonas.  Jonas,  before  he 
could  be  held  to  be  sufficiently  prepared  to  discharge  his 
office  of  prophet  to  so  great  an  imperial  and  central  city 
of  the  heathen  world,  underwent  the  marvellous  pre¬ 
paration  of  being  swallowed  by  a  fish,  in  the  interior  of 
whose  belly  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  three  days  in 
the  depth  of  the  sea;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  God 
spoke  to  the  fish,  and  it  cast  Jonas  forth  on  the  dry  land. 
After  he  is  thus  delivered,  J  onas  receives  his  second  com¬ 
mand  to  go  and  preach  in  Nineve,  a  command  he  now  no 
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longer  dares  to  disobey.  We  may  without  any  difficulty 
or  straining  of  a  comparison  see  in  the  history  of  J onas  a 
figure  of  the  Christian  society  which  was  received  into  the 
heart  of  the  great  Imperial  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
was  detained  a  prisoner  for  three  centuries.  At  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  this  term  God  spoke  the  word  to  Imperial  Rome, 
which,  under  Constantine,  released  the  Christian  society 
and  set  it  free,  now  become  stronger  than  ever  during  the 
period  of  its  detention,  to  go  forth  on  its  mission  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  all  the  forlorn  and 
forsaken  tribes  and  kindreds  of  the  whole  world.  And  of 
course  if  God  prepared  the  fish  which  was  to  receive  Jonas 
and  detain  him  for  the  three  days  of  his  preparation  for 
his  mission  to  Nineve,  much  more  would  God  also  prepare 
the  great  empire  which  was  to  receive  and  harbour  the 
Christian  society  whilst  it  was  preparing  itself  during  its 
first  three  centuries  to  spread  the  tidings  of  the  Christian 
redemption  more  effectively  than  ever  over  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Thus  the  very  first  aspect  of  Rome  impresses  the  mind 
with  the  conviction  that  her  whole  history  must  be  in 
some  perfectly  exceptional  manner  under  the  guiding  and 
shaping  hand  of  the  Divine  Providence  which  rules  over 
the  world. 

But  to  commence  to  adhere  more  closely  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  scheme  proposed  for  the  present  chapter, — the  first 
point  of  difference  which  we  have  to  notice  between  Rome 
and  her  predecessors  is,  that  Rome  has  a  distinct  and  com¬ 
paratively  modern  origin,  which  belongs  to  an  historic 
period  later  by  some  considerable  time  than  the  date  when 
we  first  come  to  possess  the  beginning  of  a  written  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  Greek  language.  While,  then,  the  origin  of  all 
her  predecessors — Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  and 
Greeks — belongs  to  the  remote  antiquity  of  which  we  have 
either  none  or  the  very  scantiest  records,  the  origin  of 
Rome,  whatever  legendary  excrescences  may  have  gathered 
round  her  early  history,  undoubtedly  falls  within  a  clear 
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and  well-defined  historic  period.  Consequently  we  have  a 
just  right  to  expect  that  the  marks  and  tokens  of  Rome 
having  been  prepared  by  the  hand  of  God  for  her  future 
destiny,  assuming  that  such  exist,  will  be  recoverable  with¬ 
out  difficulty  by  a  little  patient  study  of  her  history. 

The*  next  important  point  of  difference  to  be  attended  to, 
in  which  we  may  at  the  same  time  discern  a  very  visible 
mark  of  the  hand  of  God  upon  the  City  of  Rome,  is,  that 
the  rule  of  the  Divine  Government  already  explained,  by 
which  the  wisdom  of  God  appears  playfully  to  mock  the 
impotent  malice  of  His  adversary  by  making  His  own 
remedy  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  iniquitous  device  which 
has  to  be  undone,  is  singularly  exemplified  in  the  fact  of 
Rome  having  never  been  anything  else  than  a  city.  We 
never  hear  a  word  spoken  of  the  empire  of  Nineve,  or  of 
Babylon,  or  of  Susa,  or  of  Maced  on,  but  only  that  of  the 
Assyrians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Persians,  and  the  Greeks. 
Whereas  in  the  Roman  Empire  the  “  City  ”  of  Rome  is  the 
one  grand  prominent  object  on  which  the  mind  rests.  The 
Romans  were  only  so  far  Romans  as  they  were  able  to 
become  citizens  of  the  City  of  Rome.  And  had  there  been 
no  City  of  Rome  to  give  them  its  citizenship,  there  would 
have  been  no  Romans  ever  heard  of  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  In  this  case  we  should  in  all  probability  have 
known  no  more  of  the  populations  which  furnished  citizens 
to  the  city  than  we  now  hear  of  the  Piets  and  the  Scots,  or 
of  the  various  German  tribes  which  peopled  the  Black  Forest 
or  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar. 

It  was,  as  we  must  be  careful  to  remember,  the  city  and 
the  fortress  of  Babel,  together  with  the  impious  designs 
connected  with  it,  which  brought  down  on  the  human 
family  the  judgment  of  the  confusion  of  languages  and  the 
break-up  of  the  human  race  into  its  mutually  hostile  tribes 
and  nationalities.  And  the  wisdom  of  God  laid  its  hand 
from  the  beginning  on  the  City  of  Rome  and  prepared  this 
city  from  the  beginning  to  become  His  own  chosen  instru¬ 
ment  to  carry  His  plans  of  remedy  into  execution.  If  there 
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is  one  truth  that  is  more  visibly  stamped  than  another  on 
the  history  of  Rome,  that  truth  is,  that  God  has  decreed  to 
restore  exclusively  through  this  city  and  no  other,  to  the 
shattered,  separated,  and  mutually  isolated  tribes  of  men, 
such  a  measure  of  their  lost  unity  as  He  judges  to  be  good 
for  them  and  they  for  their  part  may  have  the  humility 
and  the  wisdom  to  be  willing  to  accept.  Certainly  expe¬ 
rience,  as  witnessed  by  the  history  of  every  century  since 
Christ,  shows  that  the  mutually  estranged  nations  of  men 
will  never  be  able  to  recover  their  forfeited  concord  and 
unity  of  purpose  in  any  other  path  than  that  of  willingly 
combining  together  to  acknowledge  the  leadership  and  pre¬ 
eminence  of  this  one  city,  on  which  the  government  of  God 
has  set  the  mark  and  seal  of  its  special  choice.  Outside 
the  Roman  unity  of  nations  all  is  one  continued  and  never- 
ending  turmoil  of  the  strife  of  arms  and  the  war  of  tongues, 
as  well  in  politics  as  in  religion.  The  “  Pax  Romana  ”  on 
the  one  hand,  or  the  confusion  of  Babel  on  the  other,  is  the 
choice  which  Divine  Omnipotence  in  every  generation  since 
the  days  of  Christ  sets  before  all  the  tribes,  people,  nations, 
and  kindreds  of  the  entire  earth. 

The  third  point  of  difference  which  calls  for  our  attentive 
consideration  is,  that  the  City  of  Rome  not  only  continues 
to  survive,  but  is,  perhaps,  now  more  widely  known  over 
the  whole  world  than  at  any  other  period  of  her  existence. 
The  whole  known  world  accords  to  her  the  perfectly  excep¬ 
tional  title  of  the  “  Eternal  City,”  which  no  other  city  of 
the  whole  world  could  so  much  as  dare  to  think  of  assum¬ 
ing.  Rome  is  now  in  possession  of  an  indefectible  life, 
which  comes  to  her  through  the  very  religion  for  which 
she  was  first  sent  to  prepare  the  way;  whereas,  her  four 
predecessors  have  all  disappeared,  the  two  first,  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Chaldeans,  to  total  and  entire  extinction, 
and  the  two  last,  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks,  to  total  and 
entire  insignificance,  not  retaining  so  much  as  even  the 
faint  shadow  of  their  former  greatness. 

These  three  remarkable  features,  then,  of  difference 
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between  Rome  and  lier  predecessors,  will  undoubtedly 
constitute  by  themselves  very  striking  indications  of  the 
election  of  Rome  to  play  at  least  a  ruling  and  principal 
part  in  the  scheme  of  the  final  Divine  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  Christ. 

All  doubt,  however,  on  this  head  will  be  more  than 
removed  on  our  coming  to  examine  the  singular  triple 
parallel  which  Rome  presents  to  the  Divine  constitution  of 
the  Church  that  has  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  her 
city,  viz. — 

I.  A  common  fulfilment  of  the  parable  of  the  grain  of 
mustard-seed  in  their  mutual  commencement  from  an  ex¬ 
tremely  small  beginning. 

II.  General  welcome  reception  granted  to  the  forlorn  and 
the  ignoble. 

III.  Entire  disconnection  from  all  nationality. 

I.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  worthy  of  study  than  this 
first  point  in  the  parallel  between  the  City  of  Imperial  Rome, 
and  the  Church  which  has  supplanted  her,  viz.,  that  both 
commenced  to  enter  upon  their  respective  careers  from  the 
smallest  possible  beginnings,  each  of  which  have  had  the 
like  termination  in  first  overspreading  and  afterwards  in 
subduing  the  world.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened 
in  the  Gospel  parable  “  to  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  which 
a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field,  being  the  least  among 
seeds  ;  but  when  it  had  grown,  it  is  greater  than  all  herbs, 
and  becomes  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and 
dwell  in  its  branches  ”  (Matt.  xiii.  31).  Precisely  the  same 
characteristic  attaches  to  the  City  of  Rome.  Nothing  could 
be  more  insignificant  than  the  Roma  Quadrata  of  Romulus, 
and  yet  in  this  grain  of  mustard-seed  lay  concealed  the 
future  Empress  City,  the  mistress  of  the  cities  and  nations 
of  the  world.  In  the  beginning  also  it  was  the  upper 
chamber  in  Jerusalem  which  contained  the  Church  that  is 
now  spread  over  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  their  teacher 
and  guide  for  this  world  and  the  next. 
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II.  St.  Paul  says  that  God  has  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  that  “  He  may  confound  the  strong,  and  the 
base  things  of  the  world,  and  the  things  that  are  contemp¬ 
tible,  hath  God  chosen,  and  the  things  that  are  not,  hath 
God  chosen,  that  He  might  bring  to  nought  the  things  that 
are”  (i  Cor.  i.  27).  If  there  is  one  truth  of  history  con¬ 
cerning  the  first  beginnings  of  the  City  of  Rome  better 
established  than  another,  it  is,  that  Rome  never  had  any 
antecedents,  good  or  bad ;  its  citizens  were  simply  without 
an  ancestry.  Things  in  every  way  ignoble  and  things  that 
were  not  flowed  into  the  foundation  of  Romulus  as  to  an 
asylum.  Yet  such  was  the  superhuman  power  with  which 
the  providence  of  God  endowed  the  city  of  its  choice,  that 
it  was  able  out  of  these  outcast  elements  to  form  the  future 
masters  of  the  world.1  The  same  has  likewise  always 
been  the  constant  prerogative  of  the  Church,  which,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Psalm,  “lifts  the  needy  from  the 
ground,  and  raises  the  poor  man  from  the  dunghill,  to  place 
him  with  the  princes,  with  princes  of  His  people”  (Ps. 
cxii.  6). 

III.  The  third  remarkable  feature  of  the  parallel  between 
the  City  of  Rome  and  the  Christian  Church  is  the  total 
absence  of  connection  with  any  one  of  the  different  nation¬ 
alities  of  the  world  in  particular.  In  the  City  of  Rome  we 
see  a  complete  and  conscious  sense  of  an  existence  that  is 
perfectly  well  affected  to  every  nationality  alike,  but  which 
has  no  sense  whatever  of  dependence  upon  or  connection 
with  any  one  in  particular.  In  this  respect  the  City  of 
Rome  presents  a  most  remarkable  parallel  to  the  Church. 
The  coming  of  the  promised  Redeemer  of  the  Nations,  whom 
all  are  expecting,  is  to  be  attended  with  the  lifting  up  of  a 

1  St.  Augustine  makes  a  somewhat  similar  reflection  in  the  “  City  of 
Ciod.”  Romulus  and  Remus  are  said,  out  of  a  desire  to  increase  the 
multitude  of  their  city,  to  have  established  an  asylum  to  which,  who¬ 
ever  could  effect  an  escape,  he  was  held  free  from  whatever  guilt  he 
might  have  contracted.  A  wonderful  example  to  the  honour  of  Christ 
sent  into  the  -world  before  Him  (“  City  of  God,”  i.  34). 
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standard,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  call  to  them,  one  and 
all,  to  embrace  a  religion  in  the  doctrines  of  which  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  seized  upon  by  any  one  nationality  in 
particular  so  as  to  be  appropriated  by  it  for  the  purpose 
of  being  made  into  its  own  “National  Peculium.”  The 
nationalisation  of  religion  that  came  in  with  the  formation 
of  nations  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  chief  cause  of  the  loss 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  times  before  Christ.  And 
to  attempt  to  nationalise  the  religion  of  Christ  in  the  times 
after  His  coming  is  to  fight  against  God,  by  vainly  insist¬ 
ing  that  that  which  He  has  made  to  be  universal  and  one 
and  the  same  for  all  the  nations,  shall  be  narrowed  down 
to  become  the  property  of  any  one  nation,  or  people,  or 
language  in  particular.  The  imperial  power,  therefore, 
which  is  chosen  to  be  not  only  the  immediate  precursor, 
but  to  be  also  the  cradle  of  this  universal  religion,  must, 
for  obvious  reasons,  not  be  given  to  any  one  nation  of 
people  in  particular ;  for  this  would  at  once  endanger  the 
provoking  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  the  other  nations. 
It  must  be  entrusted  to  an  independent  power  constituted 
outside  all  nationality  whatsoever,  which  holding  itself 
equally  well  affected  to  all  the  nationalities  of  the  world 
with  the  most  perfect  impartiality,  is  not  in  any  important 
manner  identified  with  any  one  of  them  in  particular. 
That  such  was  always  the  case  with  the  City  of  Rome  its 
whole  history  bears  uniform  testimony :  and  that  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  dates  from  its  earliest  beginnings  is  also  proved  by 
the  fact  already  mentioned,  of  the  asylum  which  was  opened 
by  its  founders,  Romulus  and  Remus,  for  the  reception  of 
refugees  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  foregoing  survey  of  the  various  marks,  all  of  which 
in  an  especial  manner  betoken  Rome  to  have  been  pur¬ 
posely  chosen  for  the  final  pioneer  service  of  preparation 
for  the  coming  of  Christ  being  thus  concluded, — we  have  in 
the  next  chapter  one  further  and  by  no  means  unimportant 
point  to  investigate — namely,  whether  the  rule  of  the 
Divine  Government,  by  which  the  Hebrew  people  were 
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successively  brought  into  close  relations  with  the  four  pre¬ 
ceding  gerents  of  the  imperial  sovereignty,  is  not  also 
equally  to  have  its  application  to  Rome.  The  question  is 
certainly  one  of  the  utmost  moment  as  regards  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  Divine  plan  of  the  preparation  of  the  nations 
for  the  coming  of  Christ,  but  unhappily  it  is  too  much  in 
its  infancy  to  enable  any  clear  and  positive  statement  to 
be  made  with  respect  to  it.  We  must  in  the  next  chapter 
be  satisfied  to  make  an  attempt,  in  the  best  manner  we  are 
able,  to  pass  in  review  the  general  state  of  the  evidence  as 
it  exists  up  to  the  present  time. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  brief  Survey  of  the  Evidence  which  shows  that ,  like  its  Predecessors, 
the  City  of  Rome  {though  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  its  history) 
was  brought  into  communication  with  the  Hebrew  Nation  and 
possessed  an  Altar  of  the  God  of  Heaven  on  its  Capitol,  while 
its  laws  ivere  largely  modelled  on  the  Mosaic  Code.  Existing 
state  ofinfancy  of  this  great  question  of  Ancient  History. 

We  must  be  content,  then,  in  the  survey  with  which  the 
present  chapter  is  to  be  occupied,  to  proceed  in  a  manner 
proportioned  to  what  must  be  recognised  as  the  existing 
infancy  of  the  question. 

Two  main  truths  have  been  clearly  brought  to  light  with 
regard  to  the  four  preceding  gerents  of  the  imperial 
sovereignty  :  (i.)  that  this  sovereignty  was  charged  with 
the  mission  to  be  the  political  mainstay  and  support  of  the 
traditions  of  the  original  worship  of  the  one  God  of  heaven 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  ;  and  (2.)  that  the  Hebrew 
nation  and  its  prophets  were  brought  by  the  disposition  of 
Divine  Providence  in  various  ways  into  communication  with 
them.  Jews  were  made  to  be  the  bearers  to  them  of  the 
Divine  warning  before  the  final  act  of  the  judgment  of  God 
fell  upon  them  by  which  their  sovereignty  was  taken  away 
from  them,  and  also  to  be  the  interpreters  to  them  of  the 
Divine  commands  which  they  were  required  to  obey. 

If  then — the  argument  will  run — the  Divine  Providence 
which  rules  over  the  world  and  the  affairs  of  men  has 
shown,  by  the  signs  and  marks  above  enumerated,  that 
Rome  from  the  very  beginning  has  been  chosen  and  set 
apart  for  an  entirely  unprecedented  career, — again  if.  under 
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His  especial  guidance,  she  is  not  only  to  become  the  ap¬ 
pointed  instrument  for  the  final  work  of  preparation  for  the 
Christian  redemption,  but  afterwards  both  her  name  and 
her  city,  and  numerous  other  things  belonging  to  her  former 
self,  including  her  language  and  literature,  are  to  continue 
associated  to  the  end  of  time  with  the  Church  charged  with 
commission  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  salvation  to  the 
nations, — it  is  certainly  in  this  case  not  conceivable  that 
God  would  depart  from  the  rule  which  has  been  seen  to  hold 
good  in  the  case  of  her  four  predecessors,  and  omit  to  bring 
the  City  of  Home  into  communication  with  the  Hebrew 
nation.1 

To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  the  establishment  of  an  inter¬ 
course  between  the  City  of  Home  and  the  City  of  Jerusalem 
resolves  itself,  if  we  reflect  ever  so  little,  into  one  of  the  very 
simplest  conceivable  acts  of  the  disposition  of  the  Divine 
Providence  which  orders  the  affairs  of  men. 

We  have  already  seen  in  how  many  respects  Rome  radi¬ 
cally  differs  from  any  of  the  preceding  gerents  of  the 
imperial  sovereignty,  and  in  what  way  Rome  becomes  the 
object  of  a  visible  special  care  and  providence,  long  in 
anticipation  of  the  time  when  she  will  be  called  to  be 
the  gerent  of  the  imperial  power.  There  can  therefore 
be  no  question  in  her  case  of  administering  the  prophet’s 
warning  previous  to  her  final  rejection,  or  of  requiring  from 
her  the  service  of  any  particular  act  of  her  imperial  power 
which  as  yet  has  no  existence.  The  only  question  will  be, 
whether  Rome,  as  she  is  a  city  already  bearing  the  marks 
of  her  being  chosen  as  an  instrument  in  the  counsels  of 
God,  seeing  that  she  is  continually  attracting  to  herself  an 
affluence  of  every  sort  of  mixed  population,  cannot  be  bene- 

1  Those  who  may  desire  to  study  this  important  question  more  in 
detail  may  refer  to  the  following  works: — R.  Cudworth’s  “Intellec¬ 
tual  System ;  ”  E.  von  Lasaulx,  “Studien  des  Classischen  Altherthums  ” 
(J.  Manz,  Ratisbon) ;  also  the  author’s  “  Monotheism  the  Primitive 
Religion  of  Rome”  (Williams &  Norgate;  New  York  :  Scribner  &  Co.), 
in  which  latter  work  the  argument  will  be  found  drawn  out  at  length. 
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ficially  brought  into  contact  with  the  schools  of  law  and 
sacred  learning  that  were  well  known  to  exist  both  in 
Jerusalem  and  among  the  followers  of  Elias  on  Mount 
Carmel,  commonly  known  as  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets  ? 

Placed  upon  this  ground,  the  question  will  then  resolve 
itself  into  whether  the  schools  of  sacred  learning  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  on  Mount  Carmel  were  open  to  visitors  from  the 
Gentile  nations  ?  This  is  easily  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
In  proof  of  this  the  following  passage,  already  referred  to, 
from  the  public  prayer  offered  by  Solomon  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  and  dedication  of  the  Temple,  may  be  cited  as  evidence. 
“  Moreover,”  says  Solomon,  “  the  stranger  who  is  not  of  Thy 
people  Israel,  when  he  shall  come  out  of  a  far  country  for 
Thy  name’s  sake  (for  they  shall  hear  everywhere  of  Thy 
great  name,  and  Thy  mighty  hand,  and  Thy  stretched  out 
arm),  so  when  he  shall  come  and  pray  in  this  place,  then 
hear  Thou  in  heaven  Thy  dwelling-place,  .  .  .  that  all 
the  people  of  the  earth  may  learn  to  fear  Thy  name  as  do 
Thy  people  Israel”  (3  Kings  viii.  41).  Here  Jerusalem 
and  the  new  Temple  plainly  appear  as  a  universal  school 
of  sacred  learning,  access  to  which  is  proclaimed  to  be  open 
to  comers  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  without  regard 
to  distance;  and  the  object  for  which  this  universal  school 
of  sacred  learning  is  founded,  is  that  all  nations  “  may  learn 
to  become  as  Thy  people  Israel.” 

This  point  being  sufficiently  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the 
next  question  with  which  the  inquiry  is  nearly  concerned 
is,  what  was  the  usual  practice  in  the  Gentile  world  by 
which  its  various  cities  became  possessed  of  their  codes  of 
law?  Here  we  find  that  their  various  codes  have  all,  com¬ 
monly  speaking,  been  digested  for  them  by  individuals 
chosen  from  among  their  citizens,  and  these  various  codes 
of  law  have  in  after-times  borne  the  name  of  those  who 
thus  digested  them.  Thus  the  City  of  Athens,  on  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  code  given  to  it  by  Draco,  accepted  a 
new  code  from  its  citizen  Solon,  which  it  bound  itself  to 
observe.  Sparta  again  accepted  the  constitution  and  code 
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of  law  of  Lycurgus.  Locris  and  Thurium,  Greek  cities  in 
the  South  of  Italy,  respectively  commissioned  their  citizens 
Zaleucus  and  Charondas  to  draw  up  their  codes  of  law, 
which  again  they  bound  themselves  to  obey.  From  what 
we  know  on  good  authority  respecting  these  legislators, 
they  were  all  men  of  travel  and  study.  Zaleucus  and 
Charondas,  in  particular,  prove  themselves  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  Mosaic  legislation,  though  how 
and  whence  their  acquaintance  with  it  was  acquired  no  suffi¬ 
cient  information  has  come  down  to  our  time  to  clear  up 
the  doubt. 

However,  as  regards  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  which 
followed  a  little  later  and  afterwards  became  famous  for 
the  number  of  jurists  and  statesmen  which  it  produced, 
we  possess  clear  evidence  in  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  written 
by  Jamblicus,  and  compiled  from  sources  that  have  since 
perished,  that  he  was  for  some  time  a  resident  with  the 
followers  of  Elias  at  their  monastery  on  Mount  Carmel. 
As  may  easily  be  conjectured,  he  who  spent  forty  years  in 
travel  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  could  not  have  failed  to 
visit  a  city  so  famous  for  its  Temple  and  its  schools  as  that 
of  Jerusalem. 

No  greater  burden  is  thus  laid  upon  the  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  which  is  watching  over  Rome  than  so  to  dispose  of 
events  that  Numa  Pompilius,  whom  all  the  Romans  acknow¬ 
ledge  as  the  author  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  their  city, 
and  at  least  of  the  original  elements  of  the  civil  jurispru¬ 
dence  of  the  city,  should  become  “  the  stranger  from  a  far 
land,”  whom  Solomon,  speaking  some  three  hundred  years 
before  the  lifetime  of  Numa,  describes  as  certain  “  to  hear 
of  Thy  great  name,  and  to  be  attracted  to  come  to  pray 
in  this  house.”  Three  hundred  years  since  Solomon’s  reign 
have  only  added  to  the  fame  of  the  Hebrew  city  and  its 
Temple,  while  they  have  facilitated  the  means  of  transit  to 
it.  Moreover,  as  Jerusalem  is  called  in  the  Scripture  the 
mistress  of  the  nations  ( domina  gentium,  Yulg.),  (Lam.  i.  2), 
where  should  the  future  legislator  of  the  city  which  was  to 
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succeed  Jerusalem  as  the  mistress  of  the  nations  be  more 
naturally  attracted  to  repair,  in  order  to  fit  himself  for 
his  task,  than  to  this  great  city  and  its  far-famed  schools 
of  sacred  learning? 

If,  therefore,  there  is  evidence  to  be  gathered  from  ivhat 
is  known  of  Numa’s  ecclesiastical  system  and  his  code  of 
sacred  laws  to  make  it  clear  that  both  could  have  been 
borrowed  from  no  other  source  except  only  from  the  Hebrew 
city,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  from  what  has  been  said 
above,  that  the  supposition  which  assumes  that  Numa  Pom- 
pilius  may  have  been  a  resident  and  a  student  in  Jerusalem, 
is  plainly  one  that  does  not  in  any  single  particular  exceed 
the  limits  of  the  most  ordinary  providential  disposition  of 
events  to  bring  about. 

To  enter  into  the  question  of  the  evidence  at  any  length 
here  may  be  easily  seen  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present 
compendium.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  the  testimony  of 
so  distinguished  a  student  of  classical  antiquity  as  E.  Cud- 
worth,  author  of  the  “  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,” 
to  prove,  that  to  whatever  extent  polytheism  and  idolatry 
may  be  admitted  to  have  overrun  the  Gentile  world  gene¬ 
rally  and  the  City  of  Eome  in  particular,  especially  towards 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  earlier,  ancient,  and  true  traditions  of  the  city  were 
in  any  sense  wholly  extinguished  by  the  irruption  of  the 
subsequent  polytheistic  fables  and  their  corresponding 
image- worship. 

“  The  true  etymon  of  Jupiter,  then,”  Cudworth  writes, 
“  (though  Cicero  knew  not  so  much)  being  without  per- 
adventure  not  Juvans  Pater  but  Jovis  Pater,  the  father  of 
gods  and  men,  which  Jovis  is  the  Hebrew  Tetragrammaton 
(however  these  Eomans  came  by  it),  only  altered  by  a 
Latin  termination.  Wherefore  as  there  could  be  no  impiety 
at  all  in  calling  the  supreme  God  Jove  or  Jovis,  it  being 
the  very  name  that  God  Himself  chose  to  be  called  by,  so 
neither  is  there  any  reason  why  the  Latins  should  not  as 
well  mean  the  supreme  God  thereby,  as  the  Greeks  did 
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unquestionably  by  Zeus,  which  will  be  proved  afterwards 
from  irrefragable  authority. 

“  Especially  if  we  consider  the  Roman  vulgar  commonly 
bestowed  these  two  epithets  upon  that  Capitoline  Jupiter 
(that  is,  not  the  senseless  statue,  but  that  God  who  was 
there  worshipped  in  a  material  statue)  of  ‘  Optimus,’ 

‘  Maximus,’  the  best  and  the  greatest ;  they  thereby  signi¬ 
fying  him  to  be  a  being  infinitely  good  and  powerful.  .  .  . 
Moreover  Servius  Honoratus  informs  us  that  the  Pontifices 
in  their  public  sacrifices  were  wont  to  address  themselves 
to  Jupiter  in  this  form  of  words,  4  Omnipotens  Jupiter,  seu 
quo  alio  nomine  appellari  volueris.’ — 4  Omnipotent  Jupiter, 
or  by  what  other  name  soever  Thou  pleasest  to  be  called.’ 
From  whence  it  is  plain  that  the  Romans  under  the  name 
of  Jupiter  worshipped  the  omnipotent  God.” 1 

Considering  the  eminently  stable  and  conservative  spirit 
of  which  the  City  of  Rome  is  the  great  example  in  the 
world’s  history,  the  truth,  to  which  Cudworth  bears  his 
testimony,  is  almost  by  an  inherent  necessity  of  t'he  case 
taken  back  to  the  reign  of  Rum  a  Pompilius,  the  first  origin 
of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  city,  with  its  code  of 
sacred  Pontifical  law  (the  jus  divinum  of  Livy).  If  Rome 
had  originally  been  a  city  given  over  to  the  same  polythe¬ 
istic  idolatries  as  those  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  there 
must  have  been  a  moment  in  its  history  when  the  wonder¬ 
ful  change  took  place  in  which  the  worship  of  the  one 
Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world  was  introduced.  If  this 
moment  was  not  the  reign  of  Ruma  Pompilius,  we  search 
the  records  of  the  city  in  vain  to  discover  any  other. 

That  it  was,  however,  during  the  reign  of  Ruma  Pom¬ 
pilius  that  the  city  first  learned  the  worship  of  the  omni¬ 
potent  God,  to  which  Cudworth  bears  his  perfectly  explicit 
testimony,  the  following  evidence  may  be  adduced  to  show. 
The  writer  is  Ernest  von  Lasaulx,  many  years  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in  the  University  of  Munich, 


1  Cudworth’s  “Intellectual  System,”  vol.  ii.  p.  392. 
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and  the  founder  of  a  school  of  Christian  interpretation  of 
the  classic  writings. 

The  evidence  in  question  occurs  in  an  academical  disser¬ 
tation  on  the  fact  recorded  in  Roman  history  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  books  of  Numa  in  the  year  of  the  city  571 
(b.c.  i  81),  and  of  their  being  afterwards  publicly  burned  in 
the  Forum,  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  the  Senate. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  following  resume  necessarily 
renders  a  very  imperfect  measure  of  justice  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  Lasaulx,  as  a  brief  summary  always  must  do ; 
but  the  works  of  Lasaulx  are  written  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  and  no  translation  of  them  into  English  exists,1  to 
which  to  refer  the  reader  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with 
the  original  language. 

Lasaulx  then  gathers  together  the  evidence  of  seven  in¬ 
dependent  Roman  authors  as  witnesses  whose  testimony, 
though  chargeable  with  certain  discrepancies  in  matters  of 
detail,  remains  unshaken  as  to  the  main  fact,  viz.,  that  a 
transcript,  on  papyrus  prepared  with  cedar  oil,  of  Numa’s 
laws  and  sacred  constitutions  was  found  in  a  chest  in  the 
year  A.D.  571,  and  was  brought  to  the  city  praetor,  who 
judged  the  discovery  of  such  importance  that  the  Senate 
alone  was  competent  to  take  notice  of  it.  The  discovery 
accordingly  was  made  known  to  the  Senate,  who  eventually 
ordered  the  books  to  be  publicly  burnt  in  the  Forum. 

Lasaulx  upon  this  enters  into  a  learned  investigation  to 
ascertain  from  other  sources  the  character  of  the  contents 
of  Numa’s  laws,  in  order  to  determine  what  motives  the 
Senate  could  have  had  for  ordering  the  books  to  be  burnt. 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  is  to  bring  to  light  so  singular  an 
amount  of  agreement  and  coincidence  between  the  laws  of 

O 

Numa  and  the  Mosaic  legislation,  that  Lasaulx  is  compelled 
to  justify  the  Senate  in  ordering  them  to  be  burnt  on  the 
ground  of  political  prudence.  The  reason,  however,  which 
he  gives  is  the  very  proof  which  we  require.  “  Great 

1  E.  von  Lasaulx,  “  Studien  des  Classischen  Altherthums,”  Manz, 
ltegensburg. 
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numbers  in  Rome  would  have  seen  how  absolutely  different 
the  then  existing  worship  of  the  idols  was  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  worship  instituted  by  Numa.  In  short,  every  one 
would  have  recognised,  as  Varro  himself  on  another  occa¬ 
sion  confessed,  ‘that  if  Numa  Pompilius  could  have  seen 
what  Avas  done  in  Rome,  he  would  knoAV  that  neither  foot 
or  finger-mark  of  his  institutes  any  longer  survived.'1 

“  The  political  discernment  of  the  Senate  saved  the 
Roman  Republic  from  the  evil  of  theological  quarrels,  that 
would  have  seriously  shaken  the  body  politic,  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  most  intimate  connection  Avith  its  sacred 
rites,  to  its  very  foundation.”  2 

No  doubt  what  Lasaulx  here  Avrites  accurately  describes 
the  reason  of  the  Senate  for  decreeing  the  burning  of  the 
books  of  Numa.  But  if  the  city  had  in  the  meantime 
fallen  so  completely  into  idolatry  that  it  could  not  be 
trusted  with  the  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  books 
of  its  deeply  venerated  king  and  legislator  Numa,  and  if 
again  it  appears  from  other  evidence  that  the  extent  of 
coincidence  betAveen  the  laAvs  of  Numa  and  those  of  Moses 
is  most  remarkable,  then  Ave  are  fully  entitled  to  our  conclu¬ 
sion.  Whilst  this  coincidence  fully  explains  the  reasons  why 
the  city,  noxv  far  advanced  in  idolatry,  could  not  be  trusted 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  Numa’s  books,  it 
also  furnishes  the  very  evidence  Ave  require  as  to  the  great 
debt  of  the  City  of  Rome  to  the  HebreAV  City  of  J erusalem 
and  the  Mosaic  code  of  laAV,3  through  the  person  of  its  first 
legislator  and  king,  the  greatly  venerated  Numa  Pompilius. 

Here,  then,  Ave  must  leave  this  all-important  question  of 

1  The  passage  of  Varro  is  preserved  in.  “  Nonius  Marcellus,”  p.  282, 
B.  iv.  :  “  Hsee  Numa  Pompilius  fieri  si  viderit  sciret  suorum  institu- 
torum  nec  volam  nee  vestigium  apparere.” 

2  Lasaulx,  “  St.udien  des  Classischen  Alterthums”  (fiber  die  Bficher 
Numa’s),  p.  106. 

3  Lasaulx  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  evi¬ 
dence  contained  in  a  legal  treatise  of  the  fourth  century,  entitled 
“  Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum  Legum  Collatio,”  forming  part  of  the 
Jus  Civile  Antejustinianum. 
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the  early  history  of  the  city.  The  reader  desirous  of 
studying  the  subject  at  length  may  be  referred  to  the 
author’s  volume,  “  Monotheism  the  Primitive  Religion  of 
Rome,”  where  the  point  under  consideration  will  be  found 
fully  investigated  at  great  length  in  all  its  important 
bearings. 


(  oS  ) 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Historical  Outline  of  the  Biss  and  Progress  of  the  Oral' 

Schools  of  Philosophy. 

What  we  shall  have  gained,  then,  in  the  two  preceding 
chapters  will  be  a  certain  insight,  even  if  it  be  necessarily 
very  imperfect,  into  the  ways  of  Divine  Providence  watch¬ 
ing  over  the  early  beginnings  of  the  City  of  Pome.  Owing 
to  the  infancy  of  the  particular  historical  question  respect¬ 
ing  the  truth  of  Numa  Pompilius  having  been  a  student  in 
Jerusalem,  added  to  the  general  inadequacy  that  is  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  rule  of  brevity,  from  which  a  compendium 
caunot  depart,  our  survey  has  necessarily  been  extremely 
incomplete.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  its  unavoidable  in¬ 
completeness,  it  is  sfill  able  to  furnish  the  mind  with  solid 
and  satisfactory  grounds  for  knowing  that  the  chain  of 
Divine  Providence  which  is  preparing  the  world  for  the 
advent  of  its  Redeemer  suffers  no  interruption  of  its  con¬ 
tinuity.  We  may,  therefore,  now  resume  the  thread  of  the 
argument  where  it  was  interrupted  and  return  back  to  the 
period  that  immediately  followed  the  death  of  Alexander, 
during  which  the  schools  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy 
served  as  the  chief  unifying  influence,  in  the  absence  of  any 
one  predominant  military  power. 

The  words  “Greek  literature  and  philosophy”  represent 
in  the  history  of  the  human  family  such  a  mixed  medley  of 
famous  names  and  schools  scattered  up  and  down  through¬ 
out  the  various  settlements  where  Greek  cities  and  colonies 
had  dispersed  themselves,  that  an  attempt  to  give  any  brief 
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account  of  these  schools  and  their  founders  would  soon  find 
itself  hopelessly  at  fault  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth.1 

What  cannot  but  strongly  corroborate  the  belief  that 
Numa  Pompilius  must  have  been  a  student  in  the  Hebrew 
schools  of  sacred  science  and  jurisprudence,  is  the  remark¬ 
able  circumstance  that  the  first  rise  of  the  Greek  schools 
of  philosophy  dates  something  like  a  century  after  Puma 
Pompilius  came  to  the  throne  of  Pome.  Where  else,  there¬ 
fore,  could  Numa  Pompilius  have  obtained  the  knowledge 
of  sacred  science  and  jurisprudence  for  which  he  was  so 
celebrated  among  his  contemporaries,  leaving  such  a  reputa¬ 
tion  behind  him  that  Pome,  become  mistress  of  the  world, 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  always  speak  with  the  greatest 
veneration  of  her  wise  king  and  legislator  1  But,  as  this 
remark  may  be,  to  some  extent,  a  digression,  its  purport 
may  be  explained  by  the  importance  of  taking  notice  of  the 
synchronism  of  two  very  significant  events  : — (1.)  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Hebrew  people  through¬ 
out  the  cities  of  both  East  and  West,  and  (2.)  the  cropping 
up  of  celebrated  teachers  of  philosophy  throughout  the 
various  Greek  settlements  and  their  cities. 

In  order,  then,  not  to  be  entirely  without  the  benefit  of 
a  little  method  and  system  in  our  rapid  historical  outline 
of  the  main  feature  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Greek  schools,  we  may,  with  our  readers’  leave,  portion  out 
the  subject  of  the  survey  into  the  following  three  periods  : — - 

I.  The  period  of  their  infancy,  up  to  the  commencement 
of  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 

II.  The  period  of  their  internal  development  and  wide 
extension  over  the  cities  of  the  world,  up  to  the  formation 
of  the  imperial  power  of  Pome. 

III.  The  Graeco-Latin  period,  during  which  Pome  assi- 

1  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Greek  Philo¬ 
sophers,”  a  work  which  has  come  down  to  us,  gives  eighty-one  bio. 
graphies,  the  subjects  of  which  were  all  of  them  eminent  as  either 
founders  of  separate  schools  or  sects,  or  as  teachers  of  eminence  who 
had  many  followers  and  taught  opinions  peculiar  to  themselves. 
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milatecl  the  Greek  literature  and  philosophy  to  itself,  and 
incorporated  it  with  the  life  of  its  world-wide  empire. 

I.  The  period  of  infancy.  Of  the  rise  of  the  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy,  it  is  unfortunately  not  possible  to  speak  without 
falling  into  the  region  of  dispute  and  controversy.  It  is  a 
debated  point  in  the  learned  world  whether  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  entirely  independent  product  of  the  Greek 
mind,  or  whether  the  early  masters  of  their  philosophy, 
such  as  Thales  and  others,  were  not  acquainted,  through 
the  Greek  genius  for  travelling  and  inquiry,  with  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  civilisation  of  the  East.  Nothing  can  be  a  more 
striking  phenomenon  than  the  total  silence  of  the  learning 
of  the  Gentile  world  respecting  the  Hebrew  nation,  the 
City  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  schools  of  sacred  learning  on 
Mount  Carmel.  Any  other  attempt  to  account  for  this 
silence  must  be  completely  at  fault,  except  we  attribute 
it  to  the  mysterious  dread  with  which  the  Hebrew 
name  filled  the  Gentile  world.  And  modern  learning 
appears  to  share  in  this  same  mysterious  dread  of  the 
Hebrew  name  in  their  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  philosophy.  We,  at  the  present  day,  are  only 
acquainted  with  three  of  the  books  of  Solomon :  “  The 
Collection  of  Proverbs,”  the  “  Canticle  of  Canticles,”  and  the 
“  Koheleth,  or  the  Preacher,”  which  have  been  preserved  as 
forming  part  of  the  Hebrew  canon  of  Scripture,  and  yet 
these  are  only  a  very  small  portion  of  what  he  wrote  and 
which  the  ancient  world  possessed.  We  are  not,  however, 
left  simply  to  conjecture  the  extent  to  which  the  fame  of 
Solomon  had  spread  even  in  his  lifetime.  The  Third  Book 
of  Kings  says  that  “  he  was  a  celebrity  in  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  nations  as  wiser  than  all  men  ;  he  was  the  author  of 
three  thousand  proverbs,  one  thousand  and  five  songs  or 
pieces  of  poetry  ;  he  discoursed  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  on 
Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  grows  on  the  wall;  and  he 
treated  of  beasts  and  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes  ;  and  there 
came  many  from  among  all  people  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
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Solomon,  and  from  all  the  cities  of  the  earth  men  were 
sent  to  hear  his  wisdom”  (3  Kings  iv.  31). 

We  have  seen  clearly  from  what  lias  gone  before  that  it 
was  according  to  the  design  of  God  that  the  City  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  should  not  be  a  light  hid  under  a  bushel,  but  a  candle 
set  on  a  candlestick  to  give  its  light  to  all  that  were  in  the 
house.  J erusalem  was  not,  indeed,  the  “  perfect  light  for 
the  revelation  of  the  Gentiles,”  but  it  was  the  aurora  of  the 
perfect  light ;  and  from  the  above  description  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  possessed  by  Solomon  we  see  the  action  of  Divine 
Providence  bringing  the  nations  of  the  world  to  His  chosen 
city  to  learn  what  this  city  could  teach  them.  Solomon, 
the  king  of  Israel,  is  no  recluse,  who  thinks  his  royal 
dignity  can  only  be  safe  in  the  midst  of  mysterious  conceal¬ 
ment.  All  nations  flock  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  him,  and 
when  the  Queen  of  Saba  comes  to  him,  she  goes  away  in 
raptures  at  what  she  has  heard  and  seen.  Solomon  in 
Jerusalem,  as  a  teacher  and  a  lecturer  on  wisdom,1  com¬ 
manded  an  incomparably  wider  circle  of  pupils  and  scholars 
than  ever  came  to  hear  Socrates  discourse  in  Athens,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  oracle  in  Delphos  had  declared 
Socrates  to  be  the  wisest  of  men.  When,  therefore,  we 
hear  of  Greeks  who  by  national  and  personal  temperament 
were  men  of  travel  and  inquiry,  settling  down  in  the  different 
cities  of  Greece  imitating  Solomon’s  example  by  becoming 
public  lecturers  and  teachers  of  “wisdom,”  it  is  very  hard 
to  conceive  how  the  fame  of  Solomon’s  example  could  have 
failed  to  come  to  their  ears,  or  how  they  could  have  very 
easily  omitted  to  make  the  famous  Hebrew  city  fall  within 
the  plan  of  their  wanderings.  The  rise  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  may  thus,  in  point  of  fact,  be  very  much  more 

1  The  term  which  was  originally  in  use  for  philosophy  (< pCKoaocpla ) 
was  c to<P'm,  wisdom.  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  give 
occasion  to  the  use  of  the  word  “philosophy.”  When  he  was  becoming 
an  object  of  general  admiration  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  he  vehe¬ 
mently  disclaimed  being  in  possession  of  wisdom  (<ro<pia),  and  said  that 
his  was  only  a  “  <pi\ocro<t>i.a”  a  friendship  for  or  a  search  after  wisdom. 
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indebted  to  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  Hebrews 
than  it  will  probably  ever  become  possible  to  prove  by  strict 
and  tangible  evidence.  “  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill,”  as 
Christ  has  said  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  “  cannot  be 
hid  ”  (Matt.  v.  14).  When,  therefore,  Jeremias  laments  over 
the  calamities  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  the  captivity 
in  Babylon,  as  the  fall  of  the  “  Mistress  of  the  Nations,”  we 
are  forcibly  brought  to  remember  that  the  rise  of  the  schools 
of  wisdom  (philosophy)  among  the  Greeks,  which  begins 
with  Thales,  coincides  with  this  captivity.  Thales  was 
born  in  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor  about  B.C.  640,  and  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  B.C.  548.  It  was  subsequently,  as  we 
learn  from  St.  Paul,  part  of  the  providence  of  God  that  the 
“  diminution  of  the  Hebrews  should  become  the  riches  of  the 
Gentiles”  (Rom.  xi.  12),  and  it  would  consequently  perfectly 
agree  with  this  rule  of  the  Divine  Government  that  the 
“  diminution”  which  then  fell  in  part  on  the  Hebrew  people 
should  have  become  in  a  certain  measure  the  “riches  of  the 
nations,”  and  that  “wisdom”  should  have  begun  to  find  its 
way  among  the  Greeks  simultaneously  with  the  beginning 
of  the  purpose  of  God  to  scatter  the  chosen  people,  to  whom 
it  had  been  first  given,  among  the  cities  of  the  nations.  It 
was  obviously  not  in  any  way  congenial  to  the  Greek  nature 
and  its  inventive  versatility  ever  to  think  of  long  adhering 
to  the  words  of  a  master.  Nothing  is  more  observable  than 
that,  when  the  Greek  schools  were  at  the  zenith  of  their 
fame,  every  pupil  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  himself  to 
invent  something  in  after-life  in  which  he  could  differ  from 
his  master.  The  divergence,  therefore,  of  the  Greeks  from 
their  Hebrew  models  would  afford  no  ground  for  conclud¬ 
ing  that  the  original  impulse  to  the  pursuit  of  philosophy 
did  not  in  the  first  instance  come  to  the  Greeks  from  the 
Hebrews. 

II.  The  second  discernible  epoch  in  the  Greek  philo¬ 
sophy  may  be  properly  said  to  have  its  first  origin  with  the 
life  of  Socrates,  who  appears  in  history  as  the  Solomon  of 
the  Gentile  world,  having  been  pronounced  by  the  Delphic 
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oracle  to  be  the  wisest  of  all  men.  Socrates  was  born  in 
Athens  in  the  year  B.c.  468,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  assembly  of  the  people 
on  a  triple  indictment,  the  second  and  principal  count  of 
which  was  “teaching  the  existence  of  new  gods”  (b.c.  399). 
Alexander  the  Great  died  B.c.  323,  so  that  the  great  im¬ 
pulse  given  to  the  study  of  philosophy  by  the  career  of 
Socrates  anticipated  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  Asiatic 
empire  by  about  a  clear  hundred  years,  a  period  which  suf¬ 
ficed  for  laying  the  foundation  of  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  “philosophic  quaternion,”  or  the  four  leading  schools 
of  Greek  thought — the  Academy,  of  which  Plato  was  the 
founder;  the  Peripatetic,  with  Aristotle  at  its  head;  the  Stoic 
school,  of  which  Zeno  was  the  originator ;  and  the  Epicu¬ 
rean,  which  owned  Epicurus  as  its  first  master. 

When  the  political  imperial  fabric  of  the  Greeks  disap¬ 
peared  with  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy  represented  an  almost  innumerable  army  of 
Greek  schoolmasters,  sophists  and  the  disciples  of  the  four 
principal  schools  of  thought,  Greek  philosophy  was  entering 
upon  the  period  of  its  greatest  vigour,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  at  the  present  time  where  it  did  not 
spread,  and,  in  one  way  or  another,  directly  or  indirectly, 
make  its  influence  felt.  Divine  Providence  had  implanted 
in  the  Greeks  both  the  capacity  and  the  desire  to  cultivate 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  hence,  wherever  their 
cities  and  colonies  were  scattered,  civilisation  and  schools 
of  learning  accompanied  them,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
neighbouring  populations. 

In  what  is  necessarily  so  brief  an  outline  as  the  present, 
it  will  be  difficult  in  a  few  words  to  convey  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  leading  points  of  difference  that  distinguish  the 
four  principal  Greek  schools  from  each  other. 

Plato,  and  with  him  the  Academy,  is  the  immediate  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Socrates ;  and  in  his  various  Dialogues  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  all  are  written  on  the  Socratic  method  of 
conducting  an  argument  by  question  and  answer ;  and  in 
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numerous  instances  it  remains  quite  uncertain  whether  it  is 
Socrates  or  his  scholar  Plato  who  is  the  real  speaker.  The 
monotheism  of  the  Hebrews,  stripped,  however,  of  the 
peculiar  nationality  which  the  Hebrew  nation  associated 
with  it,  continually  appears  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.  Plato, 
again,  is  quite  aware  of  the  corruption  of  the  popular  reli¬ 
gion  of  his  countrymen,  and  this  gives  rise  in  more  ways 
than  one  to  the  greatest  embarrassment.  JSTo  body  politic 
of  men  can  exist  without  Divine  religion,  and  the  dread  of 
a  superhuman  sanction  is  indispensably  necessary  to  con¬ 
firm  the  obedience  paid  to  the  laws  of  the  state.  Evidently, 
according  to  Plato’s  estimate,  the  existing  condition  of  the 
popular  religions  boded  nothing  but  danger  to  their  re¬ 
spective  states ;  still  the  philosophers  of  Greece  have  neither 
the  mission  nor  the  power  to  act  the  part  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  hence  they  continually  find  themselves  in  a 
normal  condition  of  dilemma  how  to  reconcile  the  truth 
which  is  inwardly  on  their  lips  with  the  external  necessity 
of  sparing  the  existing  condition  of  the  popular  religion, 
and  of  paying  to  it  the  deference  and  the  respect  which  it 
exacts  from  them.  Out  of  this  perplexity  arose  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  having  recourse  to  the  double  doctrine, — the  “exo¬ 
teric,”  which  could  be  safely  trusted  in  public,  and  the 
“  esoteric,”  which  was  to  be  confined  to  the  select  few. 

The  Dialogues  of  Plato  may  be  said  to  belong  almost  quite 
as  much  to  the  literature  of  Greece  as  to  its  philosophy. 
Whatever  be  their  fame  and  renown  in  this  double  capacity, 
it  is  still  only  very  rarely  that  an  opinion  or  saying  of 
Plato  admits  of  being  quoted  as  decisive  in  any  controversy. 

The  master-mind  of  the  Greek  philosophy  in  its  strictest 
sense  is  “  Aristotle,”  and  for  certain  purposes  connected 
with  the  training  and  formation  of  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
the  works  of  Aristotle  will  probably  never  be  superseded, 
but  will  remain  unrivalled  to  the  end  of  time.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  among  the  theologians  of  the  Church  is  the  fore¬ 
most  of  those  who  have  shown  how  the  peculiar  gifts  of  the 
Greek  master-mind  could  be  made  subservient  to  the  science 
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of  Christian  Theology.  In  the  works  of  Aristotle,  we  may 
notice  that  the  traces  of  monotheism,  though  not  unknown, 
are  by  no  means  equally  apparent  as  in  those  of  Plato. 

Epicurus,  the  founder  of  the  third  school,  was  born  at 
Athens  (b.c.  347)  and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age 
(b.c.  270).  He  introduced  little  that  was  new.  His 
atomic  theory  of  the  origin  of  creation  was  borrowed  from 
Democritus.  Epicurus  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  attempt 
to  teach  men  how  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  pursuits  of 
pleasure  and  the  gratification  of  their  senses,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  rid  themselves  of  the  qualms  and  stings  of 
conscience.  His  school  has  gained  no  inconsiderable  body 
of  adherents,  as  there  will  always  be  among  men  a  certain 
number  of  depraved  and  ignoble  minds  to  sympathise  with 
the  end  it  proposes  to  attain.  Horace,  however,  expresses 
the  true  and  correct  estimate  which  the  Roman  mind  formed 
of  this  school  when  he  playfully  speaks  of  himself  as  a 
“  swine  from  the  herd  of  Epicurus,”  as  Cicero  had  pre¬ 
viously  done  the  same  in  describing  Piso  as  coming  not 
from  the  school  but  from  the  “pigsty”  of  Epicurus. 

In  the  Stoic  school,  founded  by  Zeno,  there  are  not  want¬ 
ing  elements  that  to  some  degree  challenge  admiration. 
The  Platonic  school  or  Academy  leans  to  the  monotheistic 
side  of  religious  belief,  and  seeks  after  the  good  and  the 
beautiful.  The  Peripatetic  school  seeks  to  perfect  the 
natural  intelligence  of  man  of  which  moral  virtue  forms 
part,  as  it  finds  it  existing.  The  Epicurean  deals  with  the 
animal  side  of  man,  and  is  guilty  of  a  most  criminal 
and  degrading  perversion  of  the  immortal  part  of  man  to 
the  mortal  and  perishable.  The  characteristic  mark  of  the 
Stoic  school  is  to  aim  at  an  ideal,  to  the  total  disregard  both 
of  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  and  of  the  existing  poli¬ 
tical  conditions  in  which  the  school  found  itself  at  its  birth. 
The  fate  of  the  Stoic  school  is  that  which  attaches  to  all 
human  pride  and  presumption,  namely,  to  incur  ridicule  by 
beinsr  seen  to  fail.  Hot  that  the  ideas  of  the  Stoics  were 
not  just  in  themselves,  for  we  shall  see  them  reappear 
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in  their  place  in  the  Christian  doctrines ;  but  being  above 
the  condition  of  humanity  left  to  its  own  unaided  efforts, 
the  vain  attempts  of  the  adherents  of  the  Stoic  school  to 
carry  them  into  practice  brought  popular  ridicule  upon 
them. 

Zeno,  however,  is  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  philosophy  as  embracing  all  mankind. 
Plato’s  ideal  republic  starts  from  the  assumption,  that  if  it 
can  ever  become  a  reality,  this  is  only  possible  in  some 
Greek  city  and  republic.  It  of  course  excludes  all  bar¬ 
barians.  Zeno,  on  the  other  hand,  conceives  the  idea  of 
one  universal  republic,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  are  to  be  brought  under  the  same  laws  and  are  to  be 
made  partakers  of  the  same  civilisation  and  instruction. 
Zeno,  in  thought  at  least,  anticipated  the  Christian  society, 
but  it  need  not  be  said  he  never  saw  the  dawn  of  a  hope 
of  his  conceptions  being  realised  through  his  school. 
Again,  he  claimed  for  the  “  wise  man  ”  the  triple  character 
of  “King,  Priest,  and  Prophet,” — a  notion  which,  equally 
with  the  preceding,  betrays  its  origin  from  the  Hebrew- 
sacred  books.  It  is  this  which  Horace  so  unsparingly 
ridicules  in  his  satire — 

“  Et  sutor  bonus,  et  solus  formosus  et  est  Rex  !  ” 

And  then  proceeds  to  describe  how  the  boys  in  streets 
plucked  the  wise  man’s  beard  and  laughed  at  him,  Horace 
concluding  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  fancied  prerogatives,  he 
was  himself  much  the  happier  man  of  the  two — 

“Privatus  que  magis  vivam  te  rege  beatus.” 

— i  Sat.  iii.  142. 

Zeno  again,  in  attempting  to  form  the  disciples  of  his  school 
to  a  complete  superiority  to  pain,  appears  both  as  the  adver¬ 
sary  of  Epicurus,  and  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  that  his 
doctrines  could  be  carried  out  in  practice  from  the  great 
examples  in  the  Hebrew  sacred  books.  This  peculiarity  of 
the  Stoic  school,  though  it  tended  to  form  a  strong  spirit  of 
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pride  and  self-esteem  in  the  individual,  and  became  the 
occasion  of  not  a  little  banter  and  ridicule  attaching  itself 
to  the  name  of  Stoic,  nevertheless  in  the  general  ruin  and 
decay,  for  want  of  a  better  standard  to  rally  round,  many 
noble  spirits  of  the  Gentile  world  are  found  to  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  school  of  Zeno. 

III.  The  Graeco-Roman  period  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
properly  speaking,  extends  from  the  commencement  of 
Rome’s  imperial  power,  and  lasts  through  several  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  until  the  victory  finally  came  to  rest 
with  the  Christian  schools,  when  the  Greek  schools,  as 
representing  a  power  independent  of  Christianity,  at  length 
died  out  and  disappeared.  The  long  and  protracted  agony 
which  preceded  their  disappearance  contains  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  great  amount  of  truth  mixed  with  error 
which  must  have  been  taught  in  them,  and  to  the  important 
want  in  the  life  of  the  various  populations  which  they 
supplied.  It  would  be  impossible  in  a  compendium  such 
as  the  present  to  attempt  to  trace  the  phases  of  thought 
which  the  various  schools  underwent  as  they  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Christian  doctrines  and  the  living  example  of 
the  Christian  society.  But  before  closing  the  present  out¬ 
line  a  brief  remark  will  be  in  place  to  draw  attention  to  a 
feature  possessed  in  common  by  the  Greek  philosophy  and 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews.  The  Prophet  Isaias  says  of 
the  Hebrews  that  in  their  dispersion  among  the  nations 
it  should  come  to  pass  that  they  “  would  take  captive 
those  who  had  become  their  masters”  (Isaias  xiv.  2). 
This  was  fulfilled  in  a  remarkable  manner  -  for  in  every 
city  where  a  Jewish  colony  existed,  a  portion  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  greater  or  less,  were  attracted  to  the 
Jewish  synagogue  and  were  recognised  as  worshippers  of 
the  God  of  Israel.  Among  these  worshippers  the  Christian 
doctrines  found  almost  an  instant  reception,  and  when  a 
separate  Christian  congregation  or  church  came  to  be 
formed,  their  withdrawal  from  the  synagogue  was  a  dire 
cause  of  offence  to  the  Jews. 
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Horace  describes  Greece  and  her  schools  as  having  had 
an  analogous  power  over  the  Roman  conquerors — 

“  Grascia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio.” 

— 2  Epist.  i.  156. 

The  Roman  conquerors  and  the  Grecian  cities  proved  in 
different  ways  the  greatest  benefactors  to  each  other.  As 
Rome  rose  to  become  an  imperial  power,  Rome  seems  to 
have  been  able  to  assimilate  the  Greek  mind  to  itself. 
The  motley  array  of  separate  Greek  nationalities  entirely 
disappears,  but  in  the  place  of  this  there  comes  an  Imperial 
Rome,  that  has  received  her  Grecian  affluent,  by  which  her 
title  to  rule  the  world  and  her  power  to  benefit  it  are  un¬ 
questionably  doubled. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

The  Greek  Schools  of  Philosophy  as  pioneers  of  the  way  for  the 
Christian  Religion. 

St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  among  the  philo¬ 
sophers  of  Christianity  who  renders  a  full  measure  of 
justice  to  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy,  and  who  bears 
his  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  exalted  place  which 
they  occupy  in  the  general  plan  of  the  Divine  Government 
of  the  world.  The  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself 
deserves  here  our  very  closest  attention. 

I  am  not  ignorant,”  he  writes,  “  of  what  is  said  by 
not  a  few  unreasonable  alarmists,  that  our  entire  attention 
ought  to  be  given  to  what  is  essential  and  has  immediate 
reference  to  faith,  and  that  we  should  pass  over  things  that 
are  superfluous  and  external,  and  which  can  only  occupy 
our  time  to  no  purpose,  detaining  us  among  things  in  no 
way  connected  with  our  proper  business.  Others,  again, 
go  so  far  as  to  think  that  all  philosophy  has  originated  in 
evil,  and  has  been  introduced  into  human  life  to  the  ruin 
of  mankind,  as  an  invention  of  the  evil  spirit.  I  shall, 
however,  make  it  my  business  to  show  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  treatise,  that  what  is  radically  bad  does  not 
change  its  nature,  and  never  can  be  made  to  yield  any 
thing  really  good,  and  to  declare  my  conviction  that 
philosophy  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  product  of  a  Divine 
Providence  ”  (Stromata,  Book  i.). 

St.  Clement  repeats  the  same  declaration  :  “  Philosophy 
has  not  brought  an  injury  to  human  life,  and  does  nob 
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deserve  to  have  been  calumniated  as  it  has  been  by  some, 
as  being  the  parent  of  evil  deeds,  when  it  is  in  reality  an 
evident  mirror  of  the  truth,  and  a  gift  given  from  God  to 
the  Greeks  ”  (Stromata,  Book  i.  2). 

The  same  declaration  is  repeated  again  in  a  still  more 
ample  manner  :  “  And  of  a  truth  philosophy  was  necessary 
for  the  Greeks  unto  justice  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
as  it  is  now  beneficial  to  religion,  being  a  necessary  pre¬ 
paration  of  mind  for  those  who  would  acquire  faith  through 
demonstration,  that  your  foot  may  be  secured  against 
stumbling,  through  being  able  to  refer  everything  to  the 
Providence  of  God,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  Christians  or 
to  the  Greeks.  For  God  is  the  author  of  everything  that 
is  good  :  of  some  things  directly,  as  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  other  things  indirectly  and  in  the  way 
of  consequence,  as,  for  instance,  philosophy.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  quite  possible  that  He  gave  this  philosophy 
directly  to  the  Greeks  before  they  were  called  to  the 
Christian  faith;  for  philosophy  it  was  that  brought  the 
Greeks  to  Christ  after  the  manner  of  a  schoolmaster,  as 
the  law  brought  the  Hebrews.  Philosophy  is  thus  a  pre¬ 
paration  sent  on  in  advance  to  be  a  pioneer  of  the  way, 
for  that  which  Christ  alone  can  bring  to  perfection”  (1 
Stromata  v.). 

St.  Clement  plainly  bears  his  testimony  in  the  above 
words  that  the  Greek  schools  have  accomplished  a  very 
great  and  most  beneficial  preparatory  work  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  against  which  the  Christian  religion 
has  been  most  careful  never  to  evince  the  least  direct 
hostility.  Josue  reminds  the  Israelite  people  that  their 
being  brought  into  possession  of  the  land  promised  to 
them  has  caused  them  “  to  enter  into  cities  which  they  had 
not  built  in  order  to  dwell  in  them,”  and  into  “  vineyards 
and  oliveyards  which  they  had  not  planted,  to  enjoy  their 
fruits”  (Josue  xxiv.  13).  And  St.  Clement  in  the  same 
manner  seems  to  say  to  the  Christians — “  You  have  pre¬ 
vailed  by  the  help  of  God  over  the  nations,  and  you  have 
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entered  into  systems  of  philosophy  which  you  did  not 
create,  and  into  the  possession  of  schools  which  you  did 
not  found  ;  you  have  now  only  to  take  possession  and  dwell 
in  them.  You  have  been  brought  in  to  succeed  to  them, 
in  order  that  you  may  continue  the  same  work,  correcting 
what  needs  correction,  and  reconciling  what  is  at  variance 
with  faith ;  for  all  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles  must  pass  into 
the  possession  of  the  Christian  people,  for  ‘all  things,’ 
says  the  Apostle,  ‘are  yours  ’  ”  (i  Cor.  iii.  22). 

That  the  Greeks  were  perfectly  conscious  of  the  value  of 
philosophy  for  the  needs  of  human  life,  requires  no  other 
proof  than  the  infinite  number  of  schools  of  philosophy 
which  Greek  enterprise  and  intelligence  everywhere 
created  during  the  interregnum,  when  the  nations  were 
left  to  themselves  without  any  imperial  master  over  them, 
between  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  rise  of 
the  Roman  imperial  power.  It  will  be,  however,  by  no  means 
without  interest  and  instruction  to  learn  what  ideas  the 
great  master  of  the  Greek  schools,  Socrates,  entertained  of 
his  own  vocation  as  a  teacher,  for  we  may  reasonably  accept 
Socrates,  speaking  in  his  own  person  to  his  countrymen,  as 
the  trustworthy  exponent  of  the  general  mission  of  the 
Greek  schools  to  the  world  at  large. 

We  quote  his  words  spoken  to  the  public  assembly  of 
the  Athenians,  before  whom  he  was  on  trial  for  his  life : 
“  But  when  the  Deity  (5  keg),  as  I  thought  and  believed, 
assigned  it  as  my  duty  to  pass  my  life  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  in  examining  myself  and  others,  I  should 
be  acting  strangely,  0  Athenians,  if  I  were  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  through  fear  of  death  or  anything  else  whatever,  to 
desert  my  post.” 

So  persuaded  is  Socrates  of  his  call  from  God  to  be  a 
teacher  of  philosophy  to  the  Athenians,  that  he  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  life  to  his  duty. 

“  If  you  should  address  me  thus — We  shall  not  now 
listen  to  Anytus,  but  set  you  free  on  this  condition,  that 
you  no  longer  persevere  in  your  researches,  but  desist  from 
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the  study  of  philosophy,  and  if,  hereafter,  you  are  detected 
acting  against  this  condition,  you  shall  die, — if,  as  I  said, 
you  were  ready  to  dismiss  me  on  these  terms,  I  should  say 
to  you — 0  Athenians  !  I  honour  and  love  you,  but  I  shall 
obey  God  rather  than  you,1  and  as  long  as  I  breathe  and  am 
able,  I  shall  not  cease  to  teach  philosophy,  or  to  exhort 
you  and  warn  any  of  you  I  may  happen  to  meet,  saying,  as 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  0  best  of  men !  seeing  you 
are  an  Athenian,  citizen  of  a  city  the  most  powerful,  and 
the  most  renowned  for  its  wisdom  and  strength,  are  you 
not  ashamed  of  being  careful  for  riches  how  you  may 
acquire  them  in  the  greatest  abundance,  as  likewise  for 
glory  and  honour,  but  care  not  to  take  any  thought  for 
wisdom  and  truth,  and  for  your  soul  how  it  may  be  made 
more  perfect.” 

Here  Socrates  partly  anticipates  the  reply  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  John  to  the  Sanhedrim,  “If  it  be  just  in  the 
sight  of  God  that  we  should  obey  you  rather  than  God, 
judge  ye,  for  we  cannot  but  speak  what  we  have  seen  and 
heard”  (Acts  iv.  19). 

In  conclusion,  Socrates  says,  “But  you  perhaps,  being 
irritated  like  drowsy  persons  who  are  roused  from  sleep, 
will  strike  me,  and  yielding  to  Anytus,  will  unthinkingly 
condemn  me  to  death,  and  then  you  will  pass  the  rest  of 
your  life  in  sleep,  except  God  caring  for  you  should  send 
some  one  else  to  you.  But  that  I  am  a  person  who  has 
been  given  by  God  to  this  city  you  may  discern  from 
hence,  for  it  is  not  like  the  ordinary  conduct  of  men  that  I 
should  have  neglected  all  my  own  interests,  and  suffered 
my  private  affairs  to  be  passed  over  for  so  many  years,  and 
that  I  should  constantly  attend  to  your  concerns,  addressing 
myself  to  each  of  you  separately,  like  a  father  or  elder 
brother,  persuading  you  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue.” 

Certainly  if  Socrates  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  spokesman 
who  fairly  represents  the  idea  which  the  philosophers  of 
Greece  had  of  their  vocation  to  be  teachers  of  their  cotem- 
1  IleiVo/xcu  Sk  ftaWov  detfj  v[uv. 
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poraries,  we  ean  no  longer  entertain  any  surprise  at  St. 
Clement’s  repeated  declarations,  that  their  philosophy  was 
in  a  certain  sense  a  product  of  Divine  Providence. 

What  is  worthy  of  careful  attention  here  is,  that  the 
practical  mind  of  Rome  embraces  the  Greek  schools  of 
philosophy  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  transfer  them  to  its  own  language.  Cicero  in 
his  Tusculan  questions  forms  the  highest  estimate  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  and  admits,  that  it,  together  with  their 
literature,  is  the  one  thing  in  which  the  Greeks  manifestly 
excel  the  Romans ;  commending  at  another  time  to  his 
countrymen  the  task  of  transferring  it  to  the  city  as  its 
future  chief  seat,  through  the  labour  of  implanting  it  in 
the  Latin  language  (Tusc.  ii.  1).  Among  the  advantages  of 
the  pursuit  of  philosophy  is  “  that  it  acts  as  a  medicine  to 
the  mind,  removes  vain  anxieties,  frees  from  burning  de¬ 
sires  and  dispels  fears.”  To  the  objection  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  common  observation  how  many  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  philosophers  belied  their  calling  as 
teachers  of  others  by  their  own  immorality,  Cicero  replies 
that  this  constitutes  no  serious  objection,  for  that  “  true 
philosophy  was  a  real  culture  of  the  mind ;  and  that  as  a 
field,  however  capable  of  bearing  fruit,  could  not  produce 
its  fruit  without  cultivation,  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
mind.  Nevertheless,  true  philosophy  tore  up  vices  by  the 
roots  and  so  prepared  the  mind  to  produce  its  fruits,  which 
it  planted  in  them,  so  to  speak,  sowing  the  seeds  which  were 
afterwards  to  bear  the  most  abundant  increase  ”  (Tusc.  ii.  5). 

Seneca  bears  the  same  testimony  to  the  character  of 
philosophy  as  the  instructor  of  human  life.  Barbarous 
life,  he  says,  has  possessed  something  not  entirely  dissimilar 
to  these  virtues,  but  true  virtue  is  not  found  except  in  a 
mind  that  has  been  well  formed  and  instructed,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  brought  to  perfection  by  assiduous  training.  To  this 
we  are  born  though  we  come  into  the  world  without  it ; 
and  in  the  best  of  men,  before  they  are  instructed,  there  is 
but  the  material  of  virtue,  not  virtue  itself  (Epist.  xc.). 
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Again,  in  remarking  on  Aristo  of  Chios,  who  was  known 
for  excluding  all  precepts  from  his  philosophy,  declaring 
that  such  things  belonged  more  to  the  schoolmaster  than 
the  philosopher,  he  says,  “  As  if  the  philosopher  were  any¬ 
thing  less  than  the  schoolmaster  of  the  whole  human  race  ” 
(Epist.  lxxxix.). 

It  will  thus  be  easy  to  perceive  in  what  way  the  Greek 
philosophy  became  a  most  effective  pioneer  of  the  way  for 
the  work  of  the  Christian  society.  It  is  inherent  in  the 
Christian  society  to  supplant  the  former  world,  which  the 
imperial  power  of  Eome,  aided  by  the  intellect  of  Greece, 
had  succeeded  in  forming.  The  Christian  society  sup¬ 
planted  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  stepped  into  the 
possession  of  the  schools  which  it  had  not  built  and  the 
systems  which  it  had  not  founded,  casting  out  of  them 
what  it  judged  to  be  false  and  retaining  what  it  found  to 
be  true.  Even  in  the  present  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  it  passes  for  almost  an  axiom  that  no  one 
can  have  any  just  claim  to  scholarship  where  the  mental 
powers  have  not  been  trained  and  formed  by  the  study  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle  in  their  original  language,  and  where 
the  student,  grown  up  to  man’s  estate,  has  not  made  him¬ 
self  at  least  to  some  extent  acquainted  with  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato,  also  in  the  original. 

Great,  however,  within  certain  limits,  as  may  have  been 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy, 
we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  radical  defects  under  which 
they  necessarily  laboured  and  which  the  Christian  religion 
alone  was  able  effectually  to  remedy. 

Christ’s  words  were,  “Misereor  super  turbam,” — “I 
have  compassion  on  the  multitude ;  ”  and  He  gave  as  a 
sign  of  His  being  the  true  Messias,  “  that  to  the  poor 
the  Gospel  is  preached.”  The  Greek  philosophy,  on  the 
other  hand,  openly  treated  the  multitude  as  incapable 
of  profiting  by  its  lessons.  The  multitude  was  simply  bad 
and  unteachable  ;  0/  croXXo/  <p uiiXoi,  “  the  many  are  depraved,” 
is  the  dictum  of  Aristotle  in  his  Nicomachean  Ethics.  The 
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same  appears  in  a  still  more  pronounced  form  in  the  school 
of  the  Stoics, — tne  multitude  are  utpgovsg  u/xaSiTg  [ampoi,  sense- 
less,  ignorant,  stupid.  The  enoudoiwg,  or  the  man  of  superior 
mind,  is  alone  capable  of  the  heights  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  school.  Hence,  even  from  their  cotemporaries,  the 
Stoic  school  had  often  to  endure  the  reproach  of  intolerable 
pride.  To  this  cardinal  defect  is  to  be  added  another 
signal  proof  of  intrinsic  imperfection — the  interminable 
propensity  to  split  and  break  up  into  separate  sects,  dis¬ 
puting  with  each  other  with  such  acrimony  and  bitterness, 
until  at  length  it  came  to  be  the  axiom  of  the  school  of  the 
Sceptics,  that  truth  was  not  within  the  reach  of  men. 

That  some  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Christian 
religion  should  have  been  found  among  the  leaders  of 
thought  in  the  various  schools  of  the  Greek  philosophy  may 
be  most  readily  understood.  Such  men  could  not  be  in¬ 
different  to  the  growth  of  a  power  which  both  drew  away 
their  followers  from  them,  and  quietly  refused  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  arrogant  pretensions.  Nothing,  again,  could 
be  more  distasteful  to  the  spirit  of  pride,  more  or  less 
intrinsic  to  every  school  and  variety  within  the  school,  than 
the  contrary  spirit  of  humility  which  the  Christian  religion 
required  as  the  necessary  companion  of  superior  knowledge. 
We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder  at  the  various  obstacles 
which  the  leaders  of  the  Greek  schools  sought  to  place  in 
the  way  of  the  progress  and  increase  of  the  Christian 
society.  The  Greek  philosophy,  however,  was  not  the 
less  on  this  account  a  most  effectual  provision  of  the 
wisdom  of  God  preparing  the  way  for  the  advent  of  the 
Christian  redemption  and  the  future  growth  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  society. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

“  Two  are  letter  than  one.”  The  Providential  Combination  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  elements  to  form  Imperial  Rome.  Two¬ 
fold  general  Distinction  in  the  Pioneer  service  that  is  to  be 
rendered  by  Imperial  Rome,  (i.)  The  final  general  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Nations  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  (2.)  The 
Nursing  and  Protection  of  the  infancy  and  first  beginnings 
of  the  Church. 

We  have  now  to  quit  the  subject  of  the  schools  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  our  rapid  survey  of  their  rise  and  progress, 
to  return  to  the  City  of  Rome,  which  we  now  find  indeed 
still  a  republic  in  name,  but  with  her  military  supremacy 
over  the  nations  making  rapid  advances  towards  its  final 
establishment.  The  various  stages  of  the  career  by  which 
the  city  founded  by  Romulus  and  endowed  with  an 
ecclesiastical  constitution  and  a  body  of  sacred  law  (jus 
divinum )  by  her  king  Numa  Pompilius,  advanced,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  same  Divine  hand  which  gave  the 
empire  of  the  world  to  Nabuchodonosor  and  Cyrus,  to  its 
imperial  sovereignty,  will  be  easily  seen  to  belong  to  the 
study  of  the  history  of  the  city  in  detail  rather  than  to  our 
compendium. 

The  task  to  be  accomplished  in  the  present  chapter  is  to 
draw  attention  to  a  very  special  and  important  provision  of 
the  Divine  Government  that  was  pleased  to  give  the  empire 
of  the  then  known  world  to  this  city, — the  particular  effect  of 
which  was  to  be,  the  rendering  the  imperial  power  of  Rome 
in  an  especial  manner  fitted  for  the  final  pioneer  service  of 
preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ  that  was  to  be  entrusted 
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to  it.  The  rule  of  action  which  we  are  about  to  examine 
is  one  which  finds  a  plainly  spoken  expression  in  the 
words  of  the  wise  king  of  Israel,  “  It  is  better  for  two  to 
live  together  than  for  one  to  be  by  himself,  for  they  derive 
a  better  reward  from  their  being  associated  together  in 
their  labour”  (Eccles.  iv.  9).1  Imperial  Rome  is  to  be 
called  to  render  a  system  of  service  preparatory  for  the 
coming  of  Christ  of  a  very  much  more  complete  and 
comprehensive  character  than  any  of  her  predecessors. 
Consequently  she  requires  to  be  herself  prepared  for  her 
task  in  a  suitable  and  proportionate  manner,  the  nature  of 
which  we  must  now  make  the  subject  of  investigation  for 
the  present  chapter. 

We  return  then  to  Rome  to  find  her  become  the  conqueror 
of  Greece,  and  since  her  conquest  of  Greece,  Rome  is  no 
longer  merely  the  same  Rome,  which  has  extinguished  her 
great  rival  Carthage,  and  has  made  herself  the  military 
master  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  Her  future  destiny  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  assume  a  more  clearly  defined  shape ;  and  as  her 
mission  to  subdue  the  nations  by  force  of  arms,  and  to 
impose  the  yoke  of  a  Roman  political  and  legislative  unity 
upon  them  develops  itself,  Rome  must  make  a  correspond¬ 
ing  progress  in  her  intellectual  resources.  Rome  has  a  far 
higher  mission  to  fulfil  than  merely  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  nations  as  the  armed  policeman,  required  to  look  on 
simply  unconcerned  so  long  as  no  public  breach  of  peace 
demands  the  intervention  of  his  strong  arm  to  put  it  down. 
The  providence  of  God  has  not  fixed  the  yoke  of  Rome 
upon  the  necks  of  the  nations,  to  extinguish  their  municipal 
liberties,  to  destroy  all  their  energy  and  freedom  of  thought, 
to  impose  a  leaden  uniformity  upon  them,  of  which  vacuity, 
monotony  and  barbarism  are  the  only  discernible  character- 

1  The  Yulgate  renders  the  passage  thus:  “  Melius  est  ergo  duos  esse 
simul  quam  unum  :  habent  enim  emolumentuin  societatis  suae.”  The 
rendering  in  the  text  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  paraphrase  of 
the  Septuagint  version  :  ’  Ayadol  ol  Silo  in rep  tov  iva,  ol j  icrrlv  avrols 
d'o s  ayados  ev  avrOiv. 
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istics.  Rome  must  stand  at  the  head  of  the  world’s  justice 
and  jurisprudence,  of  her  intelligence  and  her  civilisation, 
of  her  schools  of  thought  and  of  the  arts  of  life ;  and  here 
the  rule  of  Solomon,  “Two  are  better  than  one,”  must 
have  its  application.  Divine  Providence  proceeds  to 
form  a  compound  of  the  military  and  governing  science 
of  Rome  with  the  cultivated  intellect  and  literature  of 
Greece,  in  order  that  the  future  Imperial  Rome  may 
be  henceforward  constituted  as  the  metropolis  in  which 
the  distinguishing  qualifications  of  the  Latins  and  of 
the  Greeks  may  be  made  to  derive  “  a  better  reward 
from  being  associated  together  in  their  labour.”  And 
undoubtedly  the  history  of  the  city  bears  its  testimony 
very  clearly,  that  precisely  in  proportion  as  the  fusion 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  elements  came  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  and  the  city  so  to  speak  expanded  its  mind  to 
become  the  central  seat  of  this  union  and  combination,  the 
imperial  sway  of  the  city  over  the  nations  became  pari 
passu  equally  firmly  established  and  consolidated.  We 
may  easily  perceive  the  mind  of  Rome  to  have  always  been 
of  the  nature  of  an  expansive  intelligence.  Numerous 
eventful  periods  in  her  history  show  how  her  leading 
statesmen  and  generrls  were  perfectly  able  to  grasp  all  the 
bearings  of  each  new  emergency  as  it  arose,  and  how  they 
were  always  able  to  act  with  a  marvellous  maturity  of  dis¬ 
cernment,  precisely  in  the  manner  which  the  new  emergency 
required.  A  rustic,  retrograde  and  barbarous  Rome,  then, 
could  obviously  never  have  been  able  permanently  to  sustain 
the  shock  of  a  close  contact  with  the  spirit  and  fire  of  Greek 
intelligence,  or  to  hold  its  own  as  the  mistress  of  nations 
by  the  mere  brute  force  of  its  armed  legions.  Rome  con¬ 
sequently,  in  view  of  her  destiny  to  stand  for  ever  at  the 
head  of  the  nations,  must  begin  to  assimilate  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  Greece  to  itself :  and  when  this  union  is  once  fairly 
accomplished,  the  imperial  rule  over  the  nations  will  follow 
naturally  in  its  train. 

We  know  too  little  of  the  character  of  the  Assvrian 
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Empire  to  be  able  to  speak  with  any  certainty  with 
respect  to  it.  But  evidently  the  Chaldean  and  Persian 
Empires  merely  lasted  their  appointed  time.  They  en¬ 
tirely  lacked  the  qualification  of  the  expansive  mind  and 
intelligence  which  we  may  perceive  in  Borne.  The  Greek 
empire  of  Alexander,  by  which  the  Persian  was  overthrown, 
cannot,  it  is  true,  be  accused  of  any  defectiveness  on  the 
score  of  want  of  intelligence,  but  it  wholly  lacked  another 
element  equally  indispensable,  namely,  the  solid  jurispru¬ 
dence  and  the  firm  political  wisdom  which  distinguished 
Borne,  and  therefore  it  did  but  die  a  natural  death  on  the 
decease  of  its  founder.  The  Greek  mind,  with  all  its  versa¬ 
tile  powers,  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  continuing  Alex¬ 
ander’s  work.  The  providence  of  God  had  manifestly  so 
ordered  the  progress  of  events  that  the  rule  of  Divine 
Wisdom  enunciated  by  the  Wisest  of  Men,  “  that  it  is  better 
for  two  to  be  associated  together  in  their  work,”  should 
have  a  signal  exemplification  in  Imperial  Borne  being  seen 
to  assimilate  to  itself  all  the  varied  intelligence,  cultivation, 
and  experience  acquired  during  many  generations  by  the 
numerous  cities  and  schools  of  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
To  the  rule  of  wisdom  which  prescribes  the  association  of 
“  two  in  their  labour  for  the  greater  improvement  of  their 
work,”  Solomon  adds  a  second  reflection,  that  it  is  “  The 
threefold  cord  which  is  not  quickly  broken .”  We  shall  presently 
come  to  have  to  study  how  the  Divine  Government  of  the 
world  will  be  seen  to  proceed  to  apply  this  further  rule  of 
wisdom  to  the  education  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
When  a  Divine  religion  comes  to  take  the  lead  among  the 
nations  in  the  place  of  imperial  military  Borne,  and  when 
the  banner  of  the  Cross  supplants  the  Boman  eagle,  we 
shall  then  see  the  education  of  the  nations  no  longer  based 
upon  the  prior  rule  of  the  “  two  being  better  than  one ;  ”  the 
wisdom  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  will  then  have  had 
their  third  auxiliary  given  to  them,  the  “  wisdom  of  the 
Hebrews.”  This  threefold  cord,  the  combined  wisdom  of 
the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  will  then  remain 
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the  final  rule  for  all  times  to  the  end  of  the  world.  But 
this  is  to  digress  and  to  anticipate. 

To  return  to  our  subject,  we  must  not  conclude  the 
present  chapter  without  first  adverting  to  the  manner  in 
which,  as  its  heading  announces,  the  service  of  preparation 
for  the  coming  of  Christ  which  was  entrusted  to  Imperial 
Borne  is  distinguished  in  another  signal  manner  from  that 
which  was  committed  to  any  of  its  four  predecessors. 

The  preparatory  service  which  was  to  be  required  from 
Imperial  Borne  is  subject  to  a  division  into  two  distinct 
classes,  that  notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which  they  may 
be  observed  in  practice  to  be  fused  together  and  to  run  into 
each  other,  are  so  far,  as  we  shall  see,  clearly  distinguishable 
from  each  other,  (i.)  The  first  class  comprises  all  that 
directly  belongs  to  the  immediate  work  of  preparing  before¬ 
hand  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  (2.)  The  second,  those 
which  Imperial  Borne  was  to  be  required  to  render  to  the 
Christian  society  after  the  Advent  of  Christ,  during  the 
three  hundred  years  in  which  it  held  and  exercised  its  own 
independent  jurisdiction  over  the  nations,  merely  harbour¬ 
ing  the  Christian  society  in  itself,  and  from  time  to  time 
even  having  recourse  to  the  legal  machinery  of  its  courts 
in  order  to  try  if  possible  to  rid  the  empire  of  its  presence. 
It  will  not  possibly  be  easy  to  draw  any  very  trenchant 
line  between  the  two  classes  of  services,  for  a  peculiar 
reason,  which  will  be  found  to  merit  our  very  closest  atten¬ 
tion.  The  four  political  imperial  powers  that  preceded 
Borne  all  came  to  a  sudden  end  in  the  presence  of  the 
power  appointed  to  take  their  place,  Assyria  perished 
suddenly  at  the  fall  of  Nineve,  the  Chaldean  power  with 
equal  suddenness  at  the  fall  of  Babylon,  the  Persian  at  the 
defeat  of  Arbela,  Alexander’s  empire  at  his  death,  when 
the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Greek  schools  and  their  literature 
and  philosophy  came  in  to  carry  on  his  work.  Ancient 
military  Borne  not  only  performed  the  pioneer  work  of  the 
final  preparation  for  the  Advent  of  Christ,  but  besides  this 
it  was  reserved  for  three  entire  centuries,  to  be  the  nurse 
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of  the  infancy  of  the  Christian  society,  although  it  must  be 
owned  occasionally  she  proved  herself  a  blood-stained  and 
a  tyrant  nurse. 

This  providential  prolongation  of  the  existence  of  Rome 
as  an  imperial  power  will  have  the  inevitable  effect  of 
causing  not  a  few  of  the  pioneer  services  of  the  period 
before  Christ  to  reappear  in  the  new  character  of  the  actual 
auxiliaries  of  the  work  of  the  Christian  society  after  His 
Advent.  Subject,  however,  to  the  exigencies  of  this  un¬ 
avoidable  necessity,  we  may  still  find  a  certain  advantage 
result  from  endeavouring  to  adhere  to  the  distinction  above 
explained,  of  the  services  that  were  directly  preparatory  for 
the  coming  of  Christ,  and  of  those  which  were  afterwards 
directly  auxiliary  to  the  diffusion  of  His  Church  and  the 
furtherance  of  its  work. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  brief  Survey  of  the  Pioneer  services  of  Preparation  for  the  Coming 
of  Christ  rendered  by  the  Imperial  Power  of  Rome,  (i.)  As 
the  Chief  Religious  City  of  the  Gentile  World.  (2.)  As  the 
Centre  of  the  Civilisation  and  Juripsrudence  of  the  Nations. 
(3.)  As  the  Military  Sovereign  of  the  World ,  holding  all  the 
Nations  fast  bound,  in  the  great  Political  Unity  which  its 
Legions  had  established. 

It  will  easily  be  perceived  that  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter  covers  a  vast  range  both  of  speculation  and  of  his¬ 
torical  investigation,  and  is  quite  capable  in  itself  of  afford¬ 
ing  material  for  a  volume,  the  contents  of  which  would  be 
alike  proper  for  the  serious  study  both  of  the  statesman  and 
the  theologian.  Reduced  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
present  compendium,  it  must  be  evident  that  nothing  more 
can  be  admissible  than  a  mere  outline  of  the  course  which 
a  more  lengthened  treatment  of  the  subject  would  have  to 
pursue. 

Nothing  is  more  familiarly  known  to  the  students  of 
Roman  history  than  that  the  one  eminent  characteristic 
mark  of  the  Roman  imperial  state  is  that  the  City  of  Rome 
was  the  centre  of  the  great  religious  or  Theocratic  power  of 
the  world.  In  Rome,  the  three  chief  constituents  of  a  state, 
the  civil,  the  military,  and  the  religious  administrations, 
formed  one  united  body  politic,  the  supreme  voice  in  which 
belonged  to  religion.  In  order,  then,  to  be  able  to  introduce 
the  benefit  of  system  into  our  task,  our  proposed  survey 
must  follow  the  series  of  the  three  above-named  elements 
of  the  Roman  power.  We  must  endeavour  to  map  out  an 
outline  of  the  pioneer  services  which  it  was  called  to  render 
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under  the  following  triple  classification, — the  pioneer  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  by  Ancient  Eome  : — 

(1.)  As  a  religious  city. 

(2.)  As  the  head  of  the  civilisation  and  jurisprudence  of 
the  nations  : 

(3.)  As  the  great  imperial  military  power  of  the  world, 
holding  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  fast  bound  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  centre  of  their  unity  which  its  legions  have  established. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  form  an  adequate  judgment  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pioneer  services  rendered  by 
Eome  as  the  great  religious  city  of  the  wmrld,  an  important 
preliminary  point  requires  to  be  brought  under  considera¬ 
tion,  the  failure  to  place  which  in  its  proper  light  in  the 
outset  might  be  found  to  involve  our  subject  in  not  a  little 
obscurity.  And  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  truth  which 
we  have  now  to  consider  has  at  all  times  obtained  the 
degree  of  careful  study  and  attention  which  its  importance 
undoubtedly  deserves. 

Briefly,  then,  Christ  plainly  and  repeatedly  declares  that 
His  own  coming  into  the  world  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  a 
mission  which  He  has  received :  whoever,  therefore,  be¬ 
lieves  in  Him  has  to  receive  Him  as  one  who  has  been  sent. 
He  has  not  come  in  His  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  God 
the  Father  who  sends  Him.  Whoever,  therefore,  may  come 
to  Him  at  once,  finds  himself  referred  to  and  thrown  back 
upon  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  God  from  Whom  He  has 
been  sent.  In  vain  then  would  His  apostles  come  to  any 
people  with  the  glad  tidings,  “To  you  is  born  a  Saviour 
Who  is  Christ  the  Lord,  and  Who  is  sent  to  you  from  the 
God  of  heaven,”  if  the  ignorance  of  the  people  Avere  such 
that  they  would  be  obliged  to  reply  Avith  the  equivalent  of 
Pharao’s  answer  to  Moses,  “We  do  not  knoAVAvho  the  God 
of  heaven  is.”  The  Mediator  betAveen  God  and  man,  and 
the  Ambassador  sent  from  God  to  man,  can  in  the  nature 
of  things  only  be  preached  to  those  to  whom  the  God  who 
sends  His  Ambassador  is  already  knoAvn.  The  knowledge 
that  a  Divine  Person  of  the  Godhead  has  become  a  man, 
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and  has  accepted  a  mission  to  come  into  the  world  of  men, 
has  to  he  carried  all  over  the  world  by  the  ministry  of  the 
apostles  and  preachers  who  are  appointed  to  this  work. 
But  the  labour  of  these  apostles  and  preachers  will  be,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  completely  in  vain,  except  the  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  God  (not  indeed  the  knowledge  of  the 
God  who  has  become  a  man  and  has  come  to  the  earth  on 
His  mission,  for  this  is  the  Christian  mystery),  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  one  God,  Lord  of  heaven  and  the  Euler 
of  this  world  of  men,  has  previously  covered  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea  (Isa.  xi.  9). 

The  words  of  Christ  Himself  on  this  point  are  clear  and 
precise,  “You  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me  ”  (John 
xiv.  1 ).  Before  humanity  can  come  to  Christ,  who  is  God 
made  man  in  time,  humanity  must  first  believe  in  God 
the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  world  and  its  Euler.  Christ 
only  claims  our  faith  as  One  who  comes  forth  from  God. 
Therefore,  apart  from  the  previous  knowledge  of  God  and 
the  belief  in  the  Divine  Sovereignty  from  whence  Christ 
derives  His  mission  to  come  into  the  world,  Christ  Himself 
does  not  even  ask  humanity  to  believe  in  Him. 

We  see  this  truth  everywhere  exemplified  in  the  plainest 
manner  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  first  Gentile  who 
is  brought  to  believe  in  the  mission  of  Christ,  is  already  one 
“who  fears  God  with  all  his  house,  giving  many  alms  to 
the  people  and  continually  making  his  prayer  to  God  ” 
(Acts  x.  2).  Everywhere  St.  Paul’s  missionary  experience 
reveals  to  us  the  existence  of  a  numerous  class  among  the 
Gentiles  who  are  called  “colentes,”  worshippers  of  the  one 
true  God.  These  appear  to  evince  a  strong  leaning  to  frater¬ 
nise  with  the  Hebrews  in  their  synagogues,  and  it  is  to  them 
in  conjunction  with  the  Jews  that  St.  Paul  addresses  his 
preaching ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch, 
“  Ye  men  of  Israel,  and  you  who  fear  God,  listen  ”  (Acts 
xiii.  x  6). 

If  we  were  here  to  desire  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
secrets  of  the  dealings  of  Divine  Providence  with  the  whole 
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Gentile  world,  to  try  to  ascertain  how  the  words  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet  Isaias  were  brought  to  pass,  and  to  discover,  how  and 
by  what  agencies  the  “  earth  came  to  be  thus  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  God  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,”  so  that 
the  preachers  of  the  Christian  redemption  were  everywhere 
able  at  once  to  announce  “  the  great  mystery  of  piety,  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh”  (1  Tim.  iii.  16),  finding  everywhere 
great  multitudes  ready  to  believe  their  words,  the  limits  of 
a  compendium  would  be  an  insuperable  obstacle.  The 
mention  of  such  an  inquiry,  however,  may  be  so  far  useful, 
as  it  may  awaken  the  thought  what  a  vast  and  rich  branch 
of  study  the  true  condition  of  the  Gentile  world  before  Christ 
presents  to  the  Christian  student. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  most  direct  and 
powerful  agency  in  preserving  and  rehabilitating  the  sacred 
traditions  of  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God  which  the 
nations  everywhere  inherited  from  their  Patriarch  Noe  was 
the  testimony  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  “the  witnesses  of 
Jehovah.”  But  after  the  Hebrew  nation  the  next  active 
power  in  the  world  was  the  religious  City  of  Borne,  which  so 
great  an  authority  as  the  poet  Dante  is  not  afraid  to  call 
“the  Holy  City  of  the  Gentile  world.”1  Those  who  are 
able  to  surrender  to  the  evidence  of  an  early  communica¬ 
tion  between  Jerusalem  and  Borne,  brought  about  by  the 
special  providence  of  God  in  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius, 
at  least  see  a  beautiful  and  most  appropriate  link  in  the 
chain  of  the  Divine  Government,  by  means  of  which,  Borne 
was  from  the  beginning  constituted  the  auxiliary  of  the 
chosen  nation  in  the  work  of  keeping  alive  and  disseminating 
the  knowledge  of  the  one  God,  the  Buler  of  the  world, 
among  the  nations.  Unquestionably  those  who  can  accept 
this  have  the  advantage  of  gaining  a  strong  additional 
reason  for  praising  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  the  sceptic  in 
this  respect  must  forego,  and  not  without  detriment  to  him¬ 
self.  But  from  what  sources  soever  Borne  derived  her 
power  to  be  the  auxiliary  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in  keeping 
1  Dante,  II  Conyito,  chap.  iy. 
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alive  the  religious  traditions  of  the  nations,  at  least  her  his¬ 
tory  affords  abundant  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  her  service. 

The  subject,  I  am  again  compelled  to  observe,  greatly 
exceeds  the  limits  of  a  compendium,  but  every  student  of 
Roman  history  will  easily  perceive  that  the  following  lead¬ 
ing  truths  of  religion  enumerated  below,  most  of  which 
are  in  a  higher  degree  still  characteristic  of  the  chosen 
nation,  have  never  failed  to  obtain  their  honour  in  the 
City  of  Rome,  and  from  the  city  itself  as  their  centre,  to 
spread  themselves  throughout  the  entire  boundaries  ot 
Rome’s  vast  empire. 

(1.)  The  “Res  Divina,”  or  the  offering  of  sacrifice  in 
Divine  worship,  invariably  recognised  as  the  public  duty  of 
the  city. 

(2.)  The  sanctity  of  the  temples  and  altars  consecrated  to 
the  purposes  of  the  “Res  Divina,”  or  the  Divine  worship 
which  is  upheld  and  protected  by  the  public  laws  of  the 
city. 

(3.)  The  legal  rights  of  the  dead,  the  validity  of  their 
wills,  and  the  sacred  character  of  their  places  of  sepulture, 
secured  by  the  Pontifical  or  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  city. 

(4.)  The  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  an  oath. 

(5.)  The  sanctity  of  religious  chastity,  as  exemplified  in 
the  vestal  virgins. 

(6.)  The  duty  of  chastity  in  both  sexes,  and  the  especial 
honour  and  dignity  of  female  chastity  in  the  ordinary  life 
of  the  private  citizens. 

(7.)  The  sanctity  of  the  state  of  matrimony  and  the 
legal  prohibition  of  polygamy,  whence  arose  the  twofold 
civil  and  religious  honour  invariably  paid  to  the  person  of 
the  Roman  matron  and  mother  of  a  family.1 

The  above  may  be  at  once  recognised  as  a  mere’  syllabus 
of  some  of  the  chief  points  which  would  form  the  topics  of 
a  professed  investigation.  It  answers,  indeed,  the  pur- 

1  For  an  examination  of  the  above  characteristics  of  the  City  of 
Rome,  carried  somewhat  more  into  its  appropriate  details,  the  student 
who  desires  it  may  consult  the  writer’s  “  Monotheism,”  &c.,  p.  209. 
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poses  of  our  compendium  thus  briefly  to  enumerate  them, 
but  we  must  be  careful  to  preclude  any  misconception  as 
to  the  real  extent  of  the  pioneer  services  rendered  by  the 
Boman  power  being  at  all  adequately  measured  by  them. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  will  not 
remain  too  long  without  the  services  of  a  writer  who  will 
devote  himself  to  the  task  of  pursuing  this  investigation. 

II.  The  pioneer  services  rendered  by  the  City  of  Borne 
as  the  leader  of  the  civilisation  and  jurisprudence  of  the 
nations  may  be  reduced  to  a  brief  summary,  as  follows  : — 

An  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  service  which  the 
Boman  imperial  unity  of  the  nations  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  the  pioneer  of  the  way  in 
educating  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  science  of 
jurisprudence  and  in  the  literature  and  the  arts  of  life, 
will  necessarily  depend  upon  the  previous  estimate  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  duty  which  the  mission  of  Christ 
owns  in  the  above  respect  towards  the  humanity  committed 
to  His  care.  The  Vatican  Council  has  occasion  to  lament, 
that  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  pestilence  of  Pantheism, 
Materialism,  and  Atheism — “many  of  the  sons  of  the 
Catholic  Church  have  lost  their  way  from  the  path  of  true 
piety  to  such  an  extent,  that  by  the  gradual  diminution  of 
truths  in  them,  their  Catholic  sense  has  been  attenuated.”1 
One  of  the  results  of  this  prevalent  attenuation  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  in  a  school  of  thought,  not  without  some  representa¬ 
tives  of  note,  which  would  discharge  the  mission  of  Christ 
from  the  whole  range  of  its  duties  to  the  work  of  building 
up  human  society  by  the  mental  culture  and  civilisation  of 
the  nations— in  the  pioneer  performance  of  an  invaluable 
preparatory  service  for  which,  the  Boman  power  played  so 
distinguished  a  part.  How  abhorrent,  however,  such  a 
school  of  thought  is  from  the  path  of  true  piety,  may  be 
sufficiently  perceived  from  the  following  words  of  the  same 

1  “  Ut  plures  etiam  e  Catholics  Ecclesias  filiis  a  via  veras  pietatis 
aberrarent,  in  iisque  diminutis  paullatim  veritatibus  sensns  catholicus 
attenuarctur  ”  (Cone.  Vat.  i.  Const.  Dogm.  de  Fide  Catli,), 
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council : — “  On  which  account,  so  far  is  the  Church  from 
being  any  hindrance  to  the  cultivation  of  human  arts  and 
branches  of  learning  ( distiplinarum ),  that  it  assists  and 
promotes  them  in  numerous  ways.  For  the  Church  does 
not  ignore  and  despise  the  advantages  that  flow  out  of 
them  to  the  life  of  men,  rather  it  openly  acknowledges, 
that  as  they  have  come  forth  from  God,  the  Lord  and 
Master  of  sciences,  so  if  th,ey  are  properly  treated,  by  the 
help  of  His  grace  they  lead  to  God.”  The  perfect  agree¬ 
ment  of  these  words  of  the  Vatican  Council  with  the 
words  of  Christ  addressed  to  the  future  apostles  of  His 
Church,  “You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth”  (Matt.  v.  13), 
will  be  easily  perceived.  The  use  of  salt  is  twofold — to 
season  the  food  with  which  human  life  is  sustained  for 
present  use,  as  the  Patriarch  Job  says,  “Can  that  be  eaten 
which  is  tasteless  and  is  not  seasoned  with  salt?”  (.Job  vi. 
6),  and  to  preserve  articles  of  food  that  are  by  nature 
liable  to  putrefaction  in  a  sound  state,  fit  for  future  use. 
This  describes  to  the  very  letter  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Society  towards  the  jurisprudence,  the  civilisation,  the 
literature  and  the  philosophy  which  the  Roman  Empire 
provided  ready  made  to  its  hand,  namely,  to  apply  the 
Christian  salt  of  the  earth  to  it,  according  to  the  twofold 
use  of  salt  above  deocribed — viz.,  to  season  the  food  for 
present  use,  and  to  saturate  it  with  salt  for  future  pre¬ 
servation.  The  Christian  society  has  had  little  or  nothing- 
new  to  create,  but  an  immense  work  to  accomplish,  in 
order  to  apply  thoroughly  the  salt  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
and  morality  to  all  that  the  old  empire  handed  over  to  it 
ready  made.  And  a  great  promise  which  God  has  left  to 
the  Christian  society  receives  an  important  light  from  the 
above.  The  words  in  which  it  is  conveyed  are — “If 
.  Israel  would  have  walked  in  My  ways,  perhaps,  I  would 
have  humbled  his  enemies  to  annihilation,  and  would  have 
laid  My  hands  upon  them  that  trouble  him  ”  (Ps.  lxxx. 
14).  To  which  we  must  add  the  words  of  Christ  Himself, 
giving  their  corresponding  warning  in  the  opposite  direc- 
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tion — “Salt  is  good;  but  if  the  salt  has  lost  its  saltness, 
what  can  be  salted  with  it  1  It  is  good  neither  for  the 
earth  nor  for  the  dung-heap,  but  it  shall  be  cast  forth. 
He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear”  (Luke  xiv.  33). 
There  is  no  better  condition  of  human  life  known  upon 
earth,  than  the  civilisation  and  jurisprudence  combined  with 
the  literature  and  philosophy  bequeathed  to  the  nations 
from  the  ancient  Roman  Empire,  thoroughly  penetrated 
with  the  salt  of  the  Christian  revelation  which  carries 
with  it  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  the  literature  of  the 
Church.  History  certainly  bears  testimony  that  in  the 
times  when  the  Christian  society  was  known  as  the  nursing 
mother  of  the  old  Roman  civilisation  thoroughly  penetrated 
with  the  Christian  salt,  the  Church  was  held  in  the  highest 
honour  among  the  nations.  And  in  those  other  times  again 
when  she  could  not  be  known  to  be  the  nursing  mother  of 
this  civilisation,  and  when  the  salt  showed  that  it  had  lost 
its  saltness,  the  hand  of  God  ceased  to  be  laid  upon  her 
enemies.  Then  the  words  of  another  prophet  were  ful¬ 
filled — “Israel  has  cast  away  from  himself  that  which  is 
good,  therefore  the  enemy  shall  persecute  him  ”  (Oseas  viii. 
3).  “  The  salt  that  has  lost  its  saltness  is  neither  good  for 

the  earth  nor  for  the  dung-heap,  but  must  be  cast  forth.” 
The  above  will  suffice  to  throw  its  measure  of  light  upon  the 
wonderful  work  of  pioneer  service  which  was  given  to  old 
Rome  to  accomplish  in  the  above  respect,  to  prepare  the 
nations  for  the  advent  of  the  Christian  redemption.  . 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  last  point,  the  pioneer  service 
of  preparation  rendered  by  old  Rome  as  the  great  military 
sovereignty  of  the  world,  holding  the  nations  fast  bound 
to  the  political  unity  which  its  legions  had  established. 
Here,  indeed,  we  find  ourselves  on  somewhat  more  familiar 
ground ;  for  the  preparatory  services  rendered  by  the  vast 
military  organisation  of  old  Rome,  at  least  to  the  work  of 
the  Christian  Apostles  and  their  successors,  have  received 
not  a  few  important  recognitions,  as  will  presently  appear. 
But  not  to  overlook  the  distinction  above  explained,  our 
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task  here  must  he  restricted  to  the  pointing  out  the  nature 
of  the  pioneer  service  which  the  military  empire  of  the 
city  rendered  to  the  person  of  Christ  Himself,  in  the  way 
of  a  most  important  preparation  for  His  own  coming,  and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  His  own  particular  work — the 
offering  of  His  own  sacrifice  of  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  How  this  military  organisation  subse¬ 
quently  promoted  the  work  of  the  Church  will  supply  a 
subject  for  separate  consideration. 

We  have  then  to  reflect,  that  if  God  is  to  take  a  human 
nature  to  Himself  in  order  to  enter  the  world  as  a  very 
and  true  man,  at  a  time  when  the  world  has  had  an  exist¬ 
ence  of  more  than  2000  years  from  the  lifetime  of  its 
Patriarch  Noe,  and  is  therefore  full  of  inhabitants  who 
have  built  themselves  cities  and  are  in  possession  of  the 
whole  circle  of  human  sciences, — He  has  the  choice  before 
Him  of  two  ways  of  becoming  a  man.  He  may  form  for 
Himself  a  perfect  human  body,  similar  to  that  of  the  first 
Adam,  and,  if  His  purpose  is  simply  “incarnation/’  it  may 
be  effected  in  this  way.  But  if  His  purpose  requires  more 
than  this,  that  He  should  become  not  man  simply  but  the 
son  of  man,  then  He  must  at  least  make  choice  of  a  mother, 
and  be  born  from  her  as  an  infant  and  so  grow  up  to 
man’s  estate.  As  the  Book  of  Wisdom  says,  “  And  I  indeed 
am  a  mortal  man,  like  unto  all,  .  .  .  and  I  was  formed  to 
be  flesh  in  my  mother’s  womb,  ...  for  none  of  the  kings 
had  any  other  beginning  of  their  birth”  (Wisd.  vii.  1). 

But  to  become  the  son  of  a  mother  draws  with  it  a  whole 
train  of  additional  consequences,  to  which,  if  God  has  made 
His  choice  to  become  the  son  of  a  mother,  He  has  also 
made  His  choice  to  conform  Himself.  His  mother  must  her¬ 
self  be  a  member  of  some  existing  family  •  again,  her  family 
must  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  existing  nationalities  of 
the  then  world,  and  this  nationality  must  either  have  become 
subject  to  the  universal  military  sovereignty  of  the  City 
of  Borne,  or  it  must  have  been  able  to  assert  its  indepen¬ 
dence.  With  all  this  the  Gospel  history  perfectly  agrees.  His 
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mother,  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  belonged  to  the  family  of 
David,  this  family  again  to  the  tribe  of  Juda,  the  tribe 
of  J nda  to  the  nationality  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  this 
nationality,  as  far  as  it  still  held  together  as  a  nation  in 
the  territory  specially  given  to  it,  had  unreservedly  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  City  of  Rome  by  submitting 
to  receive  as  king  an  alien,  a  man  not  of  its  own  race,  nomi¬ 
nated  by  Augustus  Caesar,  the  Emperor  of  Rome. 

As  Christ  chose  for  the  moment  of  His  birth  a  date 
when  the  nationality  to  which  He  must  belong  by  His 
birth  was  thus  subjected  to  the  imperial  power  of  Rome, 
we  have  now  to  inquire  in  what  way  the  purpose  for 
which  He  came  into  the  world  received  a  most  signal,  or 
rather  a  most  indispensable,  service  from  Rome’s  militarv 
empire  and  the  unity  of  the  nations  brought  into  being 
by  it. 

Rome’s  military  empire,  then,  we  may  say,  not  to  incur 
the  risk  of  too  great  length,  renders  the  person  of  Christ 
the  three  following  distinct  acts  of  service  : — 

I.  The  public  official  testimony  of  the  Empire  to  the 
truth  of  Christ’s  humanity. 

II.  The  bond  of  union  created  between  Christ  and  the 
Gentility  which  He  came  to  redeem,  in  their  common  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  Imperial  Roman  unity  of  the  nations. 

III.  The  public  official  testimony  of  the  Empire  to  the 
truth  of  His  crucifixion,  with  its  auxiliary  and  collateral 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  His  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

I.  When  the  diseased  mind  of  a  portion  of  Germany 
attempts  to  destroy  the  reality  of  the  Christian  redemption 
by  maintaining  the  person  of  Christ  to  be  a  simple  mythical 
fiction,  Imperial  Rome  steps  in  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
register  of  her  census  roll,  to  which  Tertullian  is  able  to 
appeal  and  to  say  to  the  Romans,  “  You  have  the  documents 
in  your  possession  from  which  you  are  able  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  His  family.”  The  same  kind  of  testimony  from 
Imperial  Rome  appears  in  a  still  more  formal  manner  in 
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the  superscription  which  Pontius  Pilate  placed  over  His 
head  on  the  Cross— “Jesus  of  Nazareth.”  A  living 
Person,  officially  known  to  Imperial  Rome  as  a  native  of 
Nazareth,  cannot  be  known  to  the  rest  of  mankind  as  a 
mythical  fiction. 

Imperial  Rome  thus  becomes  the  official  witness  of  the 
truth  of  our  Lord’s  humanity;  and  the  greater  the  position 
and  honour  which  her  sovereignty  gives  her  in  the  sight  of 
the  nations,  the  more  effective  is  the  testimony  which  she 
bears  to  the  truth  of  His  humanity. 

II.  The  preceding  pages  have  sufficiently  explained  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  division  of  the  world,  at  the  time 
Christ  was  born,  into  its  two  chief  component  elements, 
Jewry  and  Gentility,  the  circumcision  and  the  uncircum¬ 
cision,  as  they  are  commonly  termed  by  St.  Paul.  It  may 
be  easily  perceived  that  after  God  has  taken  the  Hebrew 
nation  to  be  His  servant  in  so  eminent  a  manner  during  a 
period  of  time  comprising  numerous  generations,  exacting 
from  them  so  great  a  variety  of  service, — over  and  above 
the  keeping  His  promises  made  to  them,  it  was  fitting  that 
the  honour  of  His  choosing  the  person  of  His  mother  from 
among  some  one  nationality  should  be  given  to  them,  and  not 
to  any  other  nation.  But  inasmuch  as  this  must  necessarily 
draw  with  it,  over  and  above  the  bond  of  His  being  the 
common  Redeemer  of  all  the  children  of  Adam,  the  special 
purely  human  bond  of  sharing  with  them  the  common 
national  name  of  Jew,  it  was  also  fitting  that  there  should 
be  likewise  some  corresponding  specially  human  bond  insti¬ 
tuted  between  Himself  and  the  Gentility  or  uncircumcision 
which  He  came  to  redeem.  This  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  Roman  Empire  ;  for  as  by  His  natural  birth 
from  a  Jewish  mother  all  Jewry  is  able  to  claim  Christ 
as  their  fellow-countryman,  so  all  Gentility,  through  the 
Roman  Empire,  is  able  to'  claim  a  fellowship  with  Him  as 
the  citizen  and  subject  of  Imperial  Rome. 

III.  That  the  mission  of  Christ  into  the  world  was  that 
He  might  offer  Himself  as  a  victim  of  atonement  for  the 
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sins  of  all  men,  is  a  truth  universally  accepted.  “  A  victim 
of  atonement,  it  is  plain,  must  have  his  life  taken  away ; 
but  this  simply  by  itself  is  by  no  means  enough.  He  must 
be  known  to  be  the  chosen  Victim  of  atonement,  at  least 
by  those  for  whose  sins  He  is  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  If, 
then,  there  is  to  be  a  question  of  a  victim  of  atonement 
being  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  it  is,  to  say 
the  very  least,  in  the  highest  degree  fitting  that  the  whole 
■world  should  be  implicated  by  a  virtual  participation  in  the 
act  of  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice.  God  has  Himself  con¬ 
descended  to  become  the  Victim  of  the  sacrifice;  where, 
then,  is  the  world  to  be  found  to  become  the  slayer  of  the 
Victim  which  is  to  take  away  its  sin  1  On  the  solemn  day 
of  the  annual  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  Israel,  all  Israel 
assembled  to  be  present  and  to  participate  in  the  sacri¬ 
fice  which  was  their  annual  offering  for  sin.  Even  this 
merely  figurative  and  purely  national  annual  rite  was 
one  that  could  not  be  done  in  a  corner  and  out  of  sight. 
How  then  shall  the  one  great  sacrifice  of  the  Divine 
Victim,  whose  blood  once  offered  is  to  take  away  the 
sins  of  the  entire  world,  be  duly  performed,  except  the 
act  whereby  the  Victim  of  sacrifice  is  slain  is  likewise  the 
act  and  deed  of  the  entire  world  1  But  it  can  only  become 
the  act  and  deed  of  the  entire  world  provided  an  armed 
military  power  exists  in  the  world  which  has  conquered  all 
the  nations,  and  which  has  so  completely  subdued  them  to 
its  single  rule,  that  this  one  military  power  has  the  empire 
of  the  whole  world  in  its  hands  and  its  act  thus  becomes 
virtually  the  act  and  deed  of  the  whole  world.  If  a  uni¬ 
versal  empire  of  this  kind  issues  its  warrant  for  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  Victim  being  offered,  then,  under  the  warrant  of 
such  an  empire,  the  whole  world  becomes  virtually  an  agent 
and  participator  in  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice  by  which  its 
sin  is  to  be  taken  away.  And  it  is  a  self-evident  truth,  how 
eminently  becoming  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  whole 
world  should  thus  be  associated  with  the  taking  away  of 
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the  life  of  the  Divine  Victim  which  is  given  to  he  the 
Atonement  for  its  sin.”  1 

This,  as  all  the  world  familiarly  knows  from  the  sentence 
in  the  Apostles’  Creed,  “Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,’ 
was  brought  about  through  the  Crucifixion  of  J esus  Christ 
being  carried  into  effect  by  a  Roman  soldiery  acting  under 
the  warrant  of  the  Roman  prefect  of  Judea,  Pontius  Pilate. 

The  auxiliary  testimony  of  Rome,  again,  to  the  truth 
of  our  Lord’s  resurrection  from  the  dead  should  not  be 
altogether  omitted  here.  It  constantly  appears,  from  the 
examinations  of  the  Christian  martyrs  before  the  tribunals 
of  the  empire,  that  the  judges  were  perfectly  cognisant  both 
of  the  public  death  of  Jesus  Christ  under  Pontius  Pilate’s 
warrant,  and  likewise  of  the  universal  fame,  which  filled 
the  whole  Roman  world  that  it  was  confidently  asserted 
that  He  had  risen  from  the  dead.  But  space  warns  us  that 
we  must  pass  on. 


1  Monotheism,  &c.,  p.  65. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Rome  (i)  the  Nurse  of  the  Early  Years  of  the  Church,  and  (2)  the 
Divine  Rod  of  Correction  for  the  sins  of  the  Christian  People. 

Having  thus  in  the  preceding  chapter  endeavoured  to 
observe  the  distinction  already  explained  by  restricting  our 
survey,  as  far  as  this  was  reasonably  possible,  to  the  pioneer 
service  of  preparation  properly  appertaining  to  the  period 
preceding  the  actual  advent  of  Christ, — we  now  come  to  that 
portion  of  our  subject  which  more  immediately  concerns 
the  period  that  followed,  in  which  the  imperial  power  of 
Rome  appears  in  a  distinct  twofold  aspect,  namely,  as — 

(1.)  The  nurse  and  auxiliary  of  the  mission  of  the 
Apostles  in  ways  too  numerous  to  be  examined  in  detail  • 
and,  next,  as  charged  with  another  function  not  less  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  permanent  welfare  and  establishment  of  the 
Christian  society,  viz.,  as — 

(2.)  The  Divine  rod  of  correction  for  the  sins  of  the 
Christian  people. 

It  is  quite  well  known  in  what  way  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Empire  to  accord  a  certain  favour  and  protection  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  settlements  of  Jews  dispersed  over  the  cities  of  both  the 
East  and  West.  It  is  obvious  to  conjecture  that  this  favour 
and  protection  was  shown  to  the  Jews  from  the  concurrence 
of  more  than  one  different  motive,  as  to  the  nature  of  which 
it  would  be  to  no  good  purpose  to  indulge  in  any  specula¬ 
tion  here.  As  the  work  of  the  Apostles  invariably  com¬ 
menced  with  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  every  town  to  which 
they  came,  and  as  their  first  converts  were  formed  fromamong 
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the  members  of  Jewish  families,  when  the  number  of  the 
Christians  came  to  be  sufficient  to  possess  a  public  oratory 
of  their  own,  the  bulk  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
town  would  for  some  time  scarcely  be  aware  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  And  on  their  coming  to  be  made  aware  of  it,  it  is 
probable  that  it  would  appear  to  them  nothing  more  than 
the  formation  of  an  additional  synagogue  or  a  fresh  place 
of  assembly  for  Jews.  The  first  origin  of  trouble  to  the 
Christian  society  came  from  the  rage  of  the  Jewish  rabbins 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  heathen  priesthoods,  the  former 
disturbed  at  seeing  their  synagogues  losing  their  members, 
and  the  latter  at  perceiving  their  sacrifices  to  be  deserted. 
But  even  here  for  a  considerable  time  the  majesty  and 
stability  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Empire  stood  the  friend 
of  the  Christians.  Gallio,  the  pro-consul  of  Achaia,  for 
example,  peremptorily  refused  to  hear  an  accusation  against 
St.  Paul,  on  the  ground  that  it  wras  above  the  dignity  of 
his  office  to  be  judge  of  questions  of  the  Jewish  law 
(Acts  xviii.  15).  And  he  even  allowed  the  chief  of  the 
synagogue  who  had  made  the  complaint  to  be  driven  out  of 
his  court  by  force  of  blows,  without  taking  any  further 
notice  of  him.  Gallio  was  quite  the  ordinary  type  of  a 
Roman  pro-consul. 

This  toleration,  however,  as  the  history  shows,  proved  to 
be  an  extremely  providential  disposition  of  events,  which, 
however,  availed  only  for  the  very  first  infancy  of  the 
Christian  society. 

In  due  time  the  Empire  itself  will  be  seen  to  become 
alarmed,  and  then  the  new  feature  in  the  Divine  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  society  will  appear  which  we  shall 
presently  have  to  consider. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  to  follow  up  our  survey  of 
the  manner  in  which  old  Rome  proved  herself  the  nurse 
of  the  Christian  society.  And  I  may  here  quote  the 
conclusions  to  which  a  French  writer  is  able  to  come,  as 
the  sum  of  the  long  and  patient  study  of  the  religion  of 
Rome,  from  Augustus  Ceesar  to  the  Antonines,  to  which  he 
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devotes  two  very  able  volumes.  The  testimony  of  this 
writer  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  internal  evidences 
which  appear  clearly  to  indicate  that  his  conclusions  are 
of  the  kind  which  truth  in  the  end  wrings  slowly,  and 
perhaps  reluctantly,  rather  than  those  towards  which  any 
strongly-marked  predilection  in  the  writer  s  mind  would 
prompt  an  assent  by  anticipation. 

“  It  may  be  said  then,”  writes  M.  Boissier,  “  as  the  sum 
of  our  conclusion,  that,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  that  the 
Christian  society  encountered  and  the  conflict  which  it  had 
to  sustain,  it  extended  itself  (in  the  Roman  Empire)  under 
favourable  conditions.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  make 
no  difficulty  in  confessing  as  much.  They  acknowledge, 
for  example,  that  the  union  of  the  nations  under  the 
sceptre  of  Rome,  and  the  profound  peace  which  the 
world  enjoyed  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  greatly  assisted 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  It  would  unquestionably 
have  encountered  many  more  difficulties  if  the  means  of 
intercourse  between  the  nations  had  been  less  frequent 
and  more  difficult.  ‘  It  is  God,  they  say,  who  has  subjected 
all  the  nations  to  the  Romans  to  prepare  the  way  for 
His  Christ.’ 1  Many  other  causes  have  also  contributed 
to  its  triumph,  and  among  them  there  have  not  been  any 
more  efficacious  than  this  great  religious  movement  which 
we  have  been  studying.  I  am  far  from  saying,  as  has 
been  said,  that  it  produced  the  Christian  revolution, 
and  that  it  is  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  The  Christian 
society  turned  it  to  its  purpose,  but  its  own  origin  was 
elsewhere.  In  establishing  itself  in  the  Empire,  it  brought 
a  doctrine  of  which  Rome  had  no  knowledge  and  must 
have  been  not  a  little  perplexed  to  understand.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  contains  nothing  that  has  the  least 
resemblance  to  the  systems  imagined  by  the  Greek  philo¬ 
sophers,  or  which  could  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  any 
way  whatsoever  borrowed  from  them ;  nor  would  there  be 
the  least  truth  in  pretending  that  the  Christian  religion  did 
1  Prudentius  contra  Symm.,  i.  586. 
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nothing  but  continue  the  work  of  the  preceding  religions, 
and  that,  if  it  had  not  anticipated  them,  they  would  have 
arrived  by  themselves  at  the  same  end.  I  consider  that 
I  have  proved  quite  the  contrary,  viz.,  that  after  making 
vigorous  efforts,  they  stop  short  as  if  exhausted  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century.  They  had  by  that  time, 
as  it  would  seem,  attained  their  natural  limits,  and  they 
appear  powerless  to  make  any  step  in  advance.  Although, 
then,  the  revolution' was  strictly  speaking  accomplished  by 
the  Christian  religion,  being  entirely  its  own  proper  work 
and  the  fruit  of  a  power  residing  in  itself,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  it  derived  great  advantage  from  the 
religious  and  philosophic  activity  that  preceded  it.  It  is 
not  probable  that  it  would  have  propagated  itself  so 
rapidly  a  century  earlier,  in  a  state  of  society  full  of 
indifference  and  critical  scepticism,  swallowed  up  with 
political  anxieties,  and  which  even  in  the  affairs  of  its 
religion  experienced  no  inward  need  of  having  any  belief, 
at  a  time  also  when  Cicero  could  say  in  public  with  the 
applause  of  his  audience,  £  Do  not  think  that  what  you 
sometimes  see  come  to  pass  in  scenic  performances  could 
ever  really  happen,  that  a  God  should  come  down  from 
heaven  to  approach  the  dwellings  of  men,  and  take  up 
His  abode  upon  earth  to  hold  converse  with  men.’ 1  This 
God  who  came  down  from  heaven  for  the  salvation  of 
men  was  an  object  of  general  belief  in  the  second  century, 
and  people  then  expected  Him.  The  impostors  who  took 
the  name  of  any  one  of  the  divinities  of  Olympus,  and 
gave  themselves  out  as  such,  were  at  that  time  certain  to 
find  dupes.  It  was  thus  a  clear  advantage  to  the  Christian 
religion  to  enter  upon  its  mission  in  the  midst  of  this 
religious  fermentation  which  tore  the  world  away  from  its 
indifference,  and  it  was  a  still  greater  advantage  that  the 
.results  of  this  fermentation  proved  to  be  so  incomplete.”  2 
The  above  extract  is  a  little  long,  but  as  the  most  recent 

1  De  Harus.  Resp.,  28. 

*  M.  Gaston  Boissier,  “  La  Religion  Romaine,”  vol.  ii.  p.  450. 
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testimony  of  a  living  writer  on  so  important  a  question, 
besides  its  own  intrinsic  force,  it  may  serve  as  a  summary 
of  a  long  roll  of  other  testimony  which  the  limits  of  a 
compendium  preclude  from  being  cited.1 

We  have  now  to  pass  briefly  under  review  the  next 
feature  of  the  general  body  of  the  service  performed  by 
Ancient  Rome,  which,  though  perhaps  a  little  less  frequently 
admitted  within  the  catalogue  of  actual  services  rendered 
than  strict  justice  demands,  requires  only  to  be  adequately 
understood,  in  order  for  it  to  be  perceived  in  what  way 
it  also  holds  an  extremely  prominent  place  in  the  order  of 
Divine  Providence  disposing  events  for  the  ends  of  human 
redemption. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  Christian  society, 
continually  being  gathered,  as  it  is  its  nature  to  be,  from 
all  classes  of  society,  to  ensure  that  all  its  members  to 
the  end  of  their  lives  will  be  distinguished  for  their  obedi- 

1  The  following  are  here  cited  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  as 
specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fathers  speak  of  the  seivices 
rendered  by  Ancient  Rome  to  the  Christian  society  :  • 

“In  order  that  the  effect  of  this  unspeakable  grace  might  be  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  the  entire  world,  Divine  Providence  prepared  the 
rule  of  the  Romans,  which  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  either  to 
comprise  or  border  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  nations.  Nothing 
could  be  better  suited  to  the  work  of  God  than  that  many  kingdoms 
should  be  confederated  under  one  empire,  and  that  the  work  of 
preaching  should  rapidly  spread  through  the  populations  which  were 
held  in  subjection  to  one  common  government.” — St.  Leo,  Serm.  lxxxn. 

“  The  general  ruin  would  soon  come,  except  that,  so  long  as  the 
City  of  Rome  is  safe,  nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  feared.  Ihis  is  the 
city  which  still  upholds  all  things.” — Lactantius,  Div.  Inst.,  ch.  xxv. 

“  0  Christ,  the  only  God  ! 

0  maker  of  the  world  and  the  sky  ! 

0  Thou  founder  of  these  walls  !  ”  (Rome.) 

— Prudentius,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Amon"  other  more  modern  authorities,  Dante  and  Bossuet  (  Dis¬ 
cours  sur  l’Histoire  Universelle ”)  may  be  cited.  The  “  Inferno”  of 
the  former  has  the  following  lines  : 

*“  La  quale  e  1’  quale  (a  voler  dir  vero) 

Fur  stabiliti  per  lo  loco  santo. 

V’  siede  il  successor  del  maggior  Piero  ”  (c.  ii.  23). 
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ence  to  the  laws  of  God,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  for 
“walking  worthy  of  the  vocation  with  which  they  are 
called”  (Eph.  iv.  1).  The  end  of  Christ’s  coming,  as  St. 
Paul  certainly  expressly  declares,  was  “to  gather  about 
Himself  a  people  zealous  of  good  works”  (Titus  ii-14) ; 
“  but  all,”  says  the  Apostle  again,  “  do  not  obey  the  Gospel  ” 
(Pom.  x.  16).  What  St.  Paul  here  describes  as  the  fact 
stands  clearly  predicted  in  the  parables  of  Christ.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  to  the  net  cast  into  the  sea, 
which  gathered  the  multitudes  of  fishes,  good  and  bad ;  and 
again  to  the  sower’s  field,  in  which  the  tares  appeared 
growing  with  the  wheat.1  If,  then,  it  were  to  come  to  pass 
that  the  Christian  society  should  at  any  time  notably 
depart  from  the  way  of  life  to  which  it  stands  pledged  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Christian  redemp¬ 
tion  is  offered,  what  is  to  be  the  manner  of  the  Divine  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  offenders  1  St.  Paul  answers  the  question, 
and  informs  us  that  what  befell  the  former  people  of  God 
in  the  case  of  their  transgressions  will  be  liable  at  all  times 
to  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  people.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Divine  displeasure  which  the  Israelites  incurred 
in  the  wilderness  and  of  the  punishments  that  fell  upon  them 
in  consequence,  he  lavs  down  the  rule  for  the  Christian 
people,  These  things  happened  to  them  in  the  figure  of 
us,  that  we  should  not  lust  after  evil  things,  as  they  also 
lusted,”  &c.  (1  Cor.  x.  6). 

Nothing  is  more  habitually  apparent  in  the  history  of 
the  Hebrow  people  than  the  continual  presence  of  the 
government  of  God  over  them.  “  He  that  watcheth  over 
Israel  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps  ”  (Ps.  cxx.  4) ;  and  St. 

We  are  often  apt  to  form  an  extremely  imaginary  picture  in 
our  minds  of  the  early  condition  of  the  Christian  society  which  is 
quite  unsupported  by  the  evidence  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 
St.  Paul,  for  example,  thinks  it  necessary  to  prescribe  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians  what  is  to  be  their  rule  of  conduct :  “  If  any  one  that  is  called  a 
brother  should  be  either  a  fornicator,  a  miser,  or  a  frequenter  of  idols 
a  calumniator,  a  drunkard,  or  a  thief  ”  (1  Cor.  ▼.).  Early  Christianity’ 
like  all  other  times,  contained  both  the  good  and  the  bad. 
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Paul  makes  this  a  ground  on  which  to  reason  with  the 
Christians  :  “  If  the  word  which  was  brought  by  angels 
was  made  firm,  and  every  transgression  and  disobedience 
received  a  just  retribution,  how  shall  we  escape]”  (Heb. 
ii.  2).  The  history  of  the  former  people  of  God  is  thus 
made  the  mirror  in  which  the  Divine  Government  over  the 
Christian  people  is  reflected  for  their  continual  study. 
Hence  it  is  that  all  questions  respecting  the  acts  of  God 
in  dealing  with  the  Christian  people  are  to  be  solved  by 
the  light  of  the  precedents  found  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
of  His  dealings  with  His  former  people;  for  with  God 
“  there  is  no  change  or  shadow  of  turning.” 

With  the  above  brief  remark,  which  we  shall  presently 
have  to  repeat  at  greater  length,  serving  as  preamble,  we 
must  now  study  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Isaias  speaking 
of  the  Assyrian  imperial  power.  “Woe,  0  Assyrian,  he 
is  the  rod  and  staff  of  My  anger,  and  My  indignation  is  in 
their  hands.  I  will  send  him  to  a  deceitful  nation  and  I 
will  give  him  charge  against  the  people  of  My  wrath,  to 
take  away  the  spoils,  and  to  tread  them  down  like  the 
mire  of  the  streets”  (Isa.  x.  5,  6).  If  the  Christian  people 
come  by  their  misdeeds  to  incur  the  wrath  of  God  against 
themselves,  Imperial  Assyria  receiving  “  a  charge  against 
the  people  who  have  incurred  the  wrath  of  God,  to  tread 
them  down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets,”  becomes  a  pre¬ 
cedent  for  Imperial  Rome  receiving  a  like  charge  if  the 
proper  occasion  arises.  With  this  the  words  of  the  psalm 
are  in  perfect  agreement,  “  And  if  his  children  forsake  My 
law  and  walk  not  in  My  judgments,  if  they  profane  My 
testimonies  and  keep  not  My  commandments,  I  will  visit 
their  iniquity  with  a  rod  and  their  sins  with  stripes,  but 
My  mercy  I  will  not  take  away  from  him  nor  will  I  suffer 
My  truth  to  fail”  (Ps.  lxxxviii.  31). 

The  position  of  the  Christian  society  under  the  laws  of 
the  City  of  Rome  undoubtedly  affords  a  subject  of  very 
deep  study  for  whoever  seeks  to  understand  the  ways  of 
God.  Before  the  laws  of  Rome  the  Christian  society  was 
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a  legal  outlaw  on  account  of  its  religion,  or  what  would 
be  termed  in  the  Roman  legal  phrase,  “  capitis  minor.” 
Its  normal  condition,  from  Tiberius  Caesar  up  to  Constan¬ 
tine,  was  to  live  under  a  standing  sentence  of  death,  and 
its  existence  was,  in  the  strictly  legal  view  of  the  case, 
a  standing  derogation  from  the  letter  of  the  law.  There 
were,  certainly,  full  four  different  permanent  forms  of 
accusation  which  could  be  pressed  against  any  Christian, 
any  one  of  which  carried  a  capital  conviction  if  the  judge 
was  willing  to  entertain  the  case.1  In  the  first  infancy  of 
the  Church,  it  was  provided  that  it  should  escape  all  harm 
from  being  mistaken  for  a  form  of  Judaism;  but  as  time 
advanced,  this  mistake  was  discovered,  and  then,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  society  was  left  to  its  fate.  What  account,  then,  can 
be  given  to  explain  the  wise  and  just  reasons  which  may 
be  understood  to  have  moved  Divine  Providence  to  have 
appointed  such  a  manifest  daily  exposure  to  capital  danger 
for  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  society  as  the 
permanent  normal  condition  of  the  lives  of  the  Christians  ? 

First,  then,  to  live  under  liability  to  the  sentence  of 
death  is  only  the  common  lot  of  all  humanity  under  the 
Divine  law.  And  when  the  effect  of  embracing  a  religion 
which  is  proscribed  by  state  law  is  to  come  under  the 
additional  danger  of  the  forfeiture  of  life  to  the  state’s  law, 
— the  inquiry  arises,  What  is  the  likelihood  of  the  particular 
state  exacting  the  forfeit  1  If  experience  answers,  that  the 
state  is  on  the  whole  singularly  rational ;  that  it  can  bear 
to  hold  its  laws  in  entire  abeyance;  that  it  is  in  the 
main  very  much  too  wise  to  have  the  desire  to  make  any 
needless  war  on  its  own  citizens,  so  long  as  they  conduct 
themselves  in  a  virtuous  and  blameless  manner,  and  that  it 
understands  quite  well  how  to  deal  with  all  meddlesome 
and  disquiet  individuals  who  present  themselves  to  set  its 
tribunals  in  motion,- — then,  although  nominally  the  condi- 

1  These  were — (1.)  the  charge  of  a  “foreign  superstition  ;  ”  (2.)  the 
crime  of  lessee  majestatis ;  (3.)  recourse  to  forbidden  arts  of  magic; 
(4.)  frequenting  nocturnal  assemblies  not  authorised  by  the  law. 
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tion  of  proscription  is  bad  enough,  it  is  nothing  like  so  bad 
in  practice  as  it  is  in  name.  For  the  real  disadvantages 
and  dangers  Divine  Providence  may  provide  many  gracious 
compensations,  and  many  ways  of  reducing  the  danger  to  its 
minimum  by  means  of  concealment  and  escape. 

We  may,  then,  I  think,  easily  discern  the  following 
special  purposes  as  forming  part  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Divine  Government  placed  the  Christian  society  under  this 
standing  condition  of  proscription  by  the  laws  of  Imperial 
Rome. 

I.  A  Christian  generation  at  the  present  time  of  the 
Church,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  is  always  one  which  has 
enjoyed  the  great  blessing  of  having  been  brought  up  to 
“  obey  the  Gospel  ”  by  the  Christian  generation  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  and  it  benefits  by  the  good  Christian  example  not 
only  of  its  immediate  predecessor,  but  also  by  that  of  a 
long  succession  of  similar  Christian  ancestors,  among  whom 
stand  the  great  Christian  examples  of  sanctity.  In  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  Christian  society  nothing  of  this 
kind  was  possible,  at  least  on  any  great  scale ;  multitudes 
came  over  to  the  Christian  faith  fresh  from  all  the  evil 
practices  and  shameless  immoralities  of  the  heathen  world. 
God  in  His  wisdom  appears  to  have  judged  that  it  was 
a  necessary  check  on  all  these  multitudes  against  the 
danger  of  their  relapsing  again  into  their  former  bad 
habits,  “the  dog  returning  to  his  vomit,  and  the  sow 
that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire,”  that  they 
should  know  themselves  to  be  living  from  day  to  day  with 
the  sword  suspended  over  their  heads.  The  adverse 
laws  of  the  old  Empire  in  this  manner  served  the  cause 
of  Christian  faith  in  a  way  the  efficacy  of  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  felt  far  and  wide. 

II.  God  was  pleased  to  provide  through  these  laws  of 
Ancient  Rome  for  the  testimony  which  the  Christian  martyrs 
have  borne  to  the  truths  of  Divine  faith.  Hence  the  saying 
of  Tertullian,  which  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb, 
‘•'The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.” 
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“  Sanguis  martyrum  semen  est.”  The  witness  thus  borne 
by  the  holy  martyrs  of  the  Church  was  a  necessary  testi¬ 
mony  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  Christian  people  for  all 
times.  For  this  truth  St.  Augustine  may  be  cited,  who 
says,  “  The  special  aid  of  the  true  God  was  needed  that 
holy  and  truly  pious  men  should  be  sent  by  Him  to  die  for 
the  true  religion,  in  order  that  false  religions  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  living.”  1 

III.  Though  the  normal  condition  of  the  Christian 
society  was  to  live  under  laws  which  might  at  any  moment 
cause  particular  persons  to  be  dragged  before  a  court  in 
one  or  other  of  the  innumerable  cities  of  the  Empire, — as 
much  as  fifty  years  at  a  time  passed  in  such  general  quiet 
as  almost  to  cause  the  memory  of  past  persecution  to  be 
forgotten,  and  the  thought  of  it  as  a  thing  possible  to 
return  to  be  almost  dismissed  from  consideration.  This 
was  the  case  both  in  the  Decian  and  the  Diocletian  perse¬ 
cutions.  And  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  St.  Cyprian 
and  Eusebius  the  historian  in  each  case  that  the  persecu¬ 
tion  was  the  scourge  of  God,  purposely  sent  to  punish  and 
correct  the  unworthy  conduct  of  the  Christian  population 
and  of  their  pastors.  Imperial  Rome  thus  merely  succeeded 
to  the  functions  of  Imperial  Assyria,  and  received  “a 
charge  against  the  people  of  the  wrath  of  God,  to  take 
away  the  spoils  and  to  tread  them  down  as  the  mire  of 
the  streets.”  Nevertheless,  God  remained  true  to  His  pro¬ 
mises.  If  He  found  it  necessary  “  to  visit  the  iniquity  of 
the  Christian  people  with  His  rod  and  their  sins  with 
stripes,  He  did  not  take  away  His  mercy  from  them,  nor 
did  He  suffer  His  truth  to  fail.”  Shortly  after  Diocle¬ 
tian  came  the  Christian  Emperor  Constantine,  when  the 
normal  state  of  proscription  of  the  Christian  society  was 
finally  abolished,  and  it  became  possible  to  be  legally  at 
one  and  the  same  time  a  Christian  and  a  Roman  citizen. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

The  Threefold  Cord  that  is  not  quickly  broken.  The  Design  of  Divine 
Providence  in  the  preservation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  in  its  universal  use,  in  combination  with  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Hebrews,  for  the  Education  of  the  Nations  of  the 
World  in  their  Christian  Schools. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  value  of  the  official 
testimony  which  the  Eoman  Empire  renders  to  the  truth  of 
the  humanity  of  Christ  in  the  inscription  placed  by  the 
act  of  its  court  over  His  head  on  the  Cross — “  Jesus 
Nazarenus  !  ”  The  title  of  His  cause  thus  expressed 
proves  that  Christ  was  a  person  known  to  the  Eoman 
imperial  law,  as  connected  by  domicile  with  the  village  of 
Nazareth.  We  have  now  to  take  occasion  from  another 
significant  circumstance  connected  with  this  title,  namely, 
that  it  was  written  in  three  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Latin, — to  pass  under  survey  the  general  design  of  Divine 
Providence  in  the  employment  of  these  same  three  langu¬ 
ages,  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  as  furnishing  one  general 
provision  for  the  common  mental  culture  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  after  they  have  entered  into  the  Christian 
covenant.  In  other  words,  we  have  now,  agreeably  to  the 
heading  of  our  chapter,  to  consider  the  design  of  Divine 
Providence  in  the  preservation  of  the  considerable  body 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  literature  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  the  undeviating  practice  of  its  universal  use  in  the 
Christian  schools  of  all  the  nations  for  the  purposes  of  the 
education  of  youth  in  combination  with  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hebrews. 
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(1.)  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  as  of  course  we 
cannot  fail  to  perceive,  constitute  a  national  Hebrew  litera¬ 
ture,  but  of  a  very  peculiar  twofold  kind,  arising  from  two 
causes  which  it  is  important  here  clearly  to  understand.  By 
the  operation  of  the  first  cause,  namely,  “  that  being  written 
(to  use  the  language  of  the  Vatican  Council)  “under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  have  God  for  their 
author,”1  they  are  made  equal  to  the  inspired  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  two  constitute  together  the 
sacred  volume  commonly  known  as  the  Bible.  By  the 
operation  of  the  second  cause,  viz.,  that  they  are  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  human  industry  acting  at  different  dates  in  the 
Hebrew  nation,  they  constitute  the  national  literature  of 
the  Hebrew  people.  In  this  way,  without  prejudice  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  both  reflect  the  national 
character  of  this  peculiar  chosen  people,  and  contain  the 
historical  record  of  its  acts,  as  also  those  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  nations  and  people  with  which  the  peculiar  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  brought  them  in  contact. 

(2.)  The  literature  of  the  Greeks,  again,  at  least  the  main 
and  most  valuable  portion  of  it,  which  is  long  anterior  to 
the  Roman  conquest  and  the  absorption  of  the  various 
Greek  cities  into  the  Roman  unity  of  the  nations,  forms 
another  strictly  national  literature.  It  has,  as  it  is  unne¬ 
cessary  to  urge,  no  claim  whatever  to  equality  with  the 
Hebrew  national  literature  in  respect  of  its  having  been 
written  “  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The 
very  utmost  that  could  be  said  would  be,  that  it  might  be 
pardonable  to  indulge  a  belief  that  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  view  of  the  important  function  which  was  to  be  reserved 
to  this  literature  to  discharge  for  the  succession  of  Chris¬ 
tian  generations  in  numerous  nations  to  the  end  of  time, 
would  not  deny  a  certain  measure  of  illumination  to  its 
authors ;  but  on  this  head  it  is  plain  that  nothing  to  this 
effect  can  be  positively  affirmed. 

1  “  Sed  propterea  quod  Spiritu  Saneto  inspirante  conscripti  Deum 
auctorem  liabent  ”  (Vat.  Cone.  e.  ii.  de  Kevelatione). 
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Homer  and  Hesiod  in  the  Greek  literature  depict  a 
patriarchal  condition  of  society,  and  the  subsequent  Greek 
literature  chiefly,  if  not  almost  exclusively,  reflects  the  life 
of  the  city  of  Athens.  Athens,  again,  is  the  seat  of  the  four, 
principal  schools  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  The  imperial 
or  cosmopolitan  character  of  literature  is  as  yet  absolutely 
unknown. 

It  was  reserved  to  Imperial  Rome  to  mould  and  form 
the  Latin  language  to  become  the  mother  of  a  literature 
that  is  stamped  with  the  cosmopolitan  seal  of  the  Imperial 
City,  and  consequently  stripped  of  all  the  cramping  and 
narrowing  influences  of  nationality.  It  is  quite  true  that 
no  one  is  disposed  to  resent  the  evidences  of  the  narrow 
Athenian  nationality,  which,  from  an  inevitable  necessity, 
remains  the  inseparable  concomitant  of  the  various  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Greek  Athenian  mind.  Attic  salt  in  them 
largely  overpowers  Attic  nationality,  and  leaves  the  balance 
immensely  in  their  favour.  In  the  literature  of  Imperial 
Rome,  however,  there  is  no  presence  of  any  nationality 
requiring  to  be  condoned,  or  for  which  any  compensation 
in  a  contrary  kind  of  excellence  has  to  be  offered.  All  is 
imperial  and  cosmopolitan  from  the  first  moment  of  its 
birth  ;  and  no  sooner  is  the  literature  in  existence,  than  it 
is  at  once,  without  further  question,  the  literature  of  the 
known  world.  Everything  Gentile  outside  itself  is  bar¬ 
barism,  except  so  far  as,  in  the  case  of  the  choicest  works 
of  the  Greek  literature,  their  intrinsic  truth  and  beauty  has 
availed  to  cause  them  to  be  accepted  as  fitting  associates. 
Before  Rome  had  attained  to  the  point  of  having  become 
the  imperial  and  cosmopolitan  power  which  saw  the  nations 
of  the  world  at  her  feet,  the  capacity  inherent  in  the  Latin 
language  to  become  the  world’s  cosmopolitan  organ  of 
speech  was  probably  quite  unsuspected.  The  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  warrior  republican  city  into  the  pacific  imperial 
dynasty  of  Augustus  Csesar  witnessed  the  correlative 
sudden  growth  of  the  Latin  language  to  become  the  adopted 
language  of  the  world’s  unification.  The  Augustan  era, 
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which  brought  into  being  the  “  Pax  Romana  ”  of  the  nations, 
also  brought  into  being  the  fruits  of  the  world’s  universal 
peace,  Rome’s  cosmopolitan  literature,  on  the  basis  of 
.which  the  Christian  society  has,  without  admitting  any 
intermission  or  interruption,  founded  the  substance  of  the 
education  of  all  its  principal  schools  for  all  subsequent 
centuries. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  during  the  past  three  or  four  centuries 
witnessed  the  gradual  growth  and  formation  of  new  litera¬ 
tures,  in  a  variety  of  different  national  and  even  tribal 
idioms.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  king’s  daughter  in 
the  Scripture  to  be  circumamicta  varietatibus,  girded  about 
with  varieties  (Ps.  xliv.).  With  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  varieties  of  national  and  tribal  speech, 
Christian  truths  may  find  themselves  more  and  more 
drawn  into  the  necessity  of  using  them  as  vehicles  for  their 
expression  and  for  the  making  themselves  known.  The 
future  appears  indeed  to  be  charged  with  the  prospect  of  a 
greater  development  than  ever  of  national  idioms  and  forms 
of  speech  3  but  should  this  prospect  be  realised,  the  order 
of  Divine  Providence  would  still  remain  unchanged  and 
unchangeable.  The  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin,  the 
three  languages  which  were  placed  over  His  head  on  the 
Cross,  to  proclaim  the  cause  of  the  Divine  victim  offering  an 
atonement  for  the  world’s  sin,  will  never  be  deposed  from 
their  sovereignty  over  the  intelligence  of  men.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  to  what  depth  of  folly  and  delusion  the  pride 
and  blindness  of  the  prevalent  disposition  to  be  intoxicated 
with  narrow  and  exclusive  national  prerogatives  may  not 
end  by  leading  those  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  overcome 
by  them.  But  should  the  delusion  in  any  case  lead  to  the 
setting  up  the  literature  of  the  national  idiom  as  the  sole 
vehicle  of  education,  the  nation  acting  thus  would  but  be 
entering  the '  path  which  would  lead  it  back  again  to  its 
original  barbarism. 

A  learned  living  writer  observes  with  perfect  truth, 
“The  classics  possess  a  charm  quite  independent  of  their 
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genius.  It  is  not  their  genius  only  which  makes  them 
attractive.  It  is  the  classic  life,  the  life  of  the  people  of 
that  day.”  1  This  is  the  simple  truth  ;  and  it  only  becomes 
necessary  to  append  the  reflection,  that  the  providence  of 
God  shines  forth  in  a  very  clear  light  in  preserving  for  the 
Christian  nations  such  a  literary  treasure,  in  which  they 
can  see  for  their  own  improvement  the  life  of  the  nations 
and  people  before  Christ  so  wonderfully  delineated  and 
reflected. 

In  this,  however,  we  must  be  careful  to  observe  that  we 
have  only  a  merely  partial  and  one-sided  account  of  the 
value  of  the  Divine  gift,  that  is  to  say,  the  particular  value 
of  the  literature  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages, 
to  each  particular  nation  for  their  own  private  uses  and 
purposes.  But  besides  this,  we  ought  by  no  means  to  omit 
to  recognise  the  wisdom  of  God  in  giving  the  nations  of 
the  world  this  most  remarkable  triple  bond  of  their  Chris¬ 
tian  union  with  each  other.  The  literature  of  these  three 
languages,  sacred  and  classic,  provides  one  common  basis 
and  foundation  for  the  complete  unification,  at  least  in 
its  primary  constituent  elements,  of  the  higher  studies  of 
the  whole  world,  comprising  all  its  varied  nationalities. 
It  is  by  the  “  finger  of  God  ”  that  it  is  impossible  to  have 
an  educated  man  in  any  nationality  of  the  earth,  who,  as 
Moses  in  his  day  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  is  not  now,  for  his  part,  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  The  verse 
in  the  Psalms  says,  “  It  is  God  who  makes  men  of  one  char¬ 
acter  (unius  moris)  to  dwell  in  a  house  ”  (Ps.  Ixviii.  7),  and 
in  the  universal  adoption  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
literature  we  have  undoubtedly  a  very  instructive  proof  of 
the  thoughtful  and  provident  Government  of  God  over  the 
nations.  Who  can  fail  to  see  the  wonderful  extent  to 
which  the  judgment  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  has  been 
repealed  in  mercy  by  the  restoring  to  the  nations,  through 

1  F.  Temple,  “  The  Education  of  the  World,”  Essays  and  Reviews. 
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the  universal  use  of  these  three  literatures  and  their  lan¬ 
guages,1  a  most  valuable  portion  of  their  lost  unity  1 

We  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  seduced  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  frenzy  for  nationality,  which,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  deceiving  spirit,  is  leading  mankind  back  again  by 
the  direct  way  to  barbarism  and  mutual  internecine  wars, 
to  undervalue  the  blessing  of  the  unity  which  the  Divine 
Providence  has  given  to  the  nations  in  ordering  that  their 
liberal  education  should  be  conditional  on  the  study  of 
these  three  literatures,  which  reflect  not  the  private  life  of 
each  nation,  but  a  life  long  past  and  gone,  the  study  of 
which  by  each  nation  tends  to  mould  them  all  to  one  com¬ 
mon  triple  mental  and  intellectual  mould.  The  character¬ 
istic  and  peculiar  gifts  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Eomans  may  thus  reappear  in  each  nation.  Such  charac¬ 
teristics,  while  they  -marvellously  improve  the  particular 
people,  produce  also  the  unification  of  the  whole.  And 
unity  of  mind  and  intelligence  calls  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  as  nationality  calls  for  mutual  war  and  bloodshed. 

It  is  Plato  who  very  justly  remarks  in  his  Republic,  rb 
zoiv'ov  <rvv§sl  TO  ’idiov  diuana  (Book  ix.).  “That  which  is  used 
in  common  tends  to  bind  together,  and  that  which  is 
private  and  peculiar  separates  and  draws  asunder.”  All 
experience,  whether  in  great  empires  or  in  small  associa¬ 
tions,  proves  the  truth  of  these  words.  If  Rome  became 
the  mistress  of  the  world  by  the  valour  and  indomitable 
perseverance  of  her  citizens,  the  secret  of  her  victory  lay 
in  the  truth,  that  the  dominant  thought  in  the  mind  of 
the  Roman  was,  not  the  res  privata,  but  the  res  publica. 
The  virtue  which  we  now  know  by  the  name  of  “public 

1  The  use  of  the  Hebrew  literature  through  the  medium  of  transla¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  the  widely  prevalent  practice,  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  literature  in  its  original  language  is  quite  the  exception.  The  use 
of  a  translation  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  appears  to  be  the  rule  of 
practice,  conceded  in  consequence  of  the  extra  difficulty  presented  by 
the  language.  The  concession,  howeyer,  of  the  use  of  a  translation  is 
not  extended  to  the  literature  of  the  other  two  languages,  which  must 
be  studied  in  the  original. 
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spirit”  has  very  much  that  is  in  common  with  the  old 
Roman  spirit,  and  it  finds  the  following  beautiful  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  words  of  an  English  poet — 

“  That  godlike  passion  !  which,  the  bounds  of  self 
Divinely  bursting,  the  whole  public  takes 
Into  the  heart,  enlarged  and  burning  high 
With  the  mixed  ardour  of  unnumbered  selves. 

....  The  social  charm  went  round. 

The  fair  idea  more  attractive  still 
As  more  by  virtue  marked,  till  Romans  all 
One  band  of  friends  unconquerable  grew.”  1 


1  Thompson,  “  Liberty,”  a  poem,  part  iii. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Unbroken  Continuity  of  the  Divine  Government  over  the 
Nations  of  the  World  up  to  the  present  hour  and  to  the  end  of 
time — The  City  of  Rome  a  living  witness  to  the  truth  of  this 
Government. 

The  course  of  investigation  through  which  our  compendium 
has  hitherto  conducted  us  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
before  us  an  outline  of  the  government  of  the  Divine 
Providence  that  has  watched  over  the  advance  of  the 
human  family  from  the  first  beginning  of  Adam’s  existence 
up  to  the  latter  times  of  the  great  Roman  imperial  power, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  advent  of  Christ,  and 
became  the  nurse  and  guardian  of  the  Christian  society 
during  its  infancy  and  first  period  of  growth.  During  this 
period  we  have  witnessed  the  formation  of  countless  nation¬ 
alities  and  tribes  by  the  confusion  of  Babel,  and  the 
dispensation  by  which  these  nationalities,  always  continu¬ 
ing  to  be  led  by  the  guiding  hand  of  the  Divine  Providence 
watching  over  them,  ended  in  their  being  brought  under 
the  single  sceptre  of  the  City  of  Rome.  The  question 
consequently  arises,  if  such  has  been  the  uninterrupted 
action  of  the  Divine  Government  shaping  the  course  of 
the  world  before  Christ  and  for  some  three  centuries  after 
Christ, — what  has  been  the  action  of  the  Divine  Govern¬ 
ment  shaping  the  course  of  the  nations  of  the  world  from 
the  time  when  ancient  history  comes  to  an  end  and  modern 
history  begins  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative  1  The 
question  to  a  certain  extent  presents  itself  with  a  justice 
that  cannot  be  challenged,  but  it  must  first  be  understood 
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in  what  sense  the  challenge  to  answer  it  is  to  be  accepted 
here.  It  must  be  obvious  that  it  would  he  quite  out  of 
place  in  a  compendium  of  the  philosophy  of  ancient  history 
to  give  the  answer  the  form  of  a  complete  sequel  in  the 
shape  of  a  perfect  scheme  of  the  philosophy  of  modern  his¬ 
tory.  This  of  course  the  plan  of  the  present  little  volume 
entirely  precludes.  But  it  remains  all  the  same  quite 
just  that  the  students  of  the  present  volume  whose  minds 
may  have  been  awakened  to  see  the  hand  of  God  guiding 
the  course  of  events  in  the  previous  period  of  history  which 
we  are  agreed  to  call  ancient,  should,  in  as  brief  a  manner 
as  can  he  found  practicable,  have  a  kind  of  master-key  put 
into  their  hands,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  may  be  able  to 
solve  the  principal  problems  that  hang  over  the  question 
whether  the  same  ruling  hand  of  Divine  Providence  can 
or  cannot  be  traced  continuing  to  shape  the  course  of  the 
nations  during  the  period  which  we  are  agreed  to  call 
modern,  as  it  has  now  been  traced  during  the  period  known 
as  ancient  history  ?  To  do  this,  then,  must  be  the  aim  we 
shall  propose  to  accomplish  in  the  present  concluding 
chapter,  pointing  out  for  this  purpose  in  what  manner  the 
general  outline  of  the  Divine  Government  is  to  be  traced 
through  the  period  of  our  modern  history,  and  what  is  the 
main  line  of  proof  of  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the  Divine 
Government  up  to  the  present  hour  and  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

In  the  times  before  Christ,  the  entire  action  of  the 
Divine  Government  of  the  world  was  directed  to  the  end 
of  bringing  about  the  fulness  of  time  for  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  it  has  been  the  general  course  of  this  action 
which  has  formed  the  subject  of  our  investigation.  After 
Christ  has  come,  the  entire  action  of  the  Divine  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world  becomes  directed  to  the  new  end  of 
facilitating  the  approach  and  the  entry  of  the  various 
nations  and  tribes  of  the  whole  world  into  their  covenant 
with  Him,  to  form  a  part  of  His  visible  Church,  in  the 
communion  with  which  they  are  to  pass  their  lives,  obey- 
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ing  His  laws,  and  looking  forward  to  the  hope  of  entering 
after  this  life  into  the  kingdom  of  His  glory. 

But  here  is  far  from  an  adequate  statement  of  the  whole 
of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  since  the  coming  of 
Christ.  We  have  had  occasion,  in  studying  the  history  of 
the  chosen  nation  of  Israel,  to  notice  the  effect  which  their 
entering  into  a  special  covenant  with  God  to  be  His 
peculiar  people  had  upon  His  government  over  them — 
namely,  that  it  was  brought  very  much  nearer  to  them 
than  was  the  case  with  the  other  nations  who  did  not 
possess  the  same  knowledge  of  God.  Every  transgression 
and  disobedience  in  their  case  received  a  just  recompense 
of  retribution  (Heb.  ii.  2).  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  read 
carefully  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  in  which  the  faithful  observance  of  their  covenant 
is  made  in  the  most  explicit  manner  possible  to  be  the 
way  to  the  greatest  personal  and  national  honour  and 
prosperity,  and  their  neglect  of  it  is  threatened  with 
equally  great  humiliations  and  sufferings,  to  become  con¬ 
vinced, — that  the  nearer  the  approach  which  men  make  to 
the  Godhead  through  being  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  a 
covenant,  the  nearer  they  come  to  a  very  definite  issue  as 
regards  themselves.  And  this  issue  is,  in  its  own  nature, 
absolutely  conditional.  It  may  either  advance  them  to 
very  great  honour  in  the  present,  equally  with  the  future 
world,  or  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  plunge  them  in  a  depth 
of  degradation  and  suffering  in  the  present  world,  which 
may  be  nothing  but  the  prelude  to  what  is  far  worse  still 
in  the  future  world. 

This  point  is  one  on  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  our  knowledge  should  be  accurate  and  free  from  all 
deception  and  illusion.  Moses  warns  the  people,  in  the 
most  plain  and  explicit  terms,  after  their  acceptance  of 
their  covenant,  of  what  may  happen  to  them  in  consequence 
of  it.  “  And  all  nations  shall  say,  Why  hath  the  Lord 
done  thus  to  this  land  1  what  meaneth  this  exceeding  great 
heat  of  His  wrath  1  And  they  shall  answer,  Because  they 
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forsook  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  which  He  made  with 
their  fathers  when  He  brought  them  out  of  the  iand  of 
Egypt,  and  they  have  served  strange  gods,  and  have  adored 
them  whom  they  knew  not,  and  for  whom  they  had  not 
been  assigned.  Therefore  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  this  land,  to  bring  upon  it  all  the  curses 
that  are  written  in  this  volume.”  Upon  which  Moses 
concludes  with  the  following  practical  words, — “  Secret 
things  are  to  the  Lord  our  God,  but  the  things  that  are 
manifest  to  us  and  our  children  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all 
the  words  of  this  law”  (Deut.  xxix.  29). 

A  particular  infidel  writer,  on  being  confronted  with  the 
history  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  as  affording  proof  too  evident 
to  be  resisted  of  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Government, 
attempts  to  deny  the  reality  of  this  Divine  Government  in 
their  case,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  have  been  very 
much  better  for  the  Hebrew  people,  on  their  own  showing, 
if  they  had  never  been  placed  under  it.  Of  course,  when 
he  contends  that  this  ought  certainly  never  to  have  been 
the  case,  he  seems  to  assume  as  a  principle  that  human 
life  ought,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  improved  in  its  con¬ 
dition  from  being  placed  more  immediately  under  the  care 
of  God  through  the  operation  of  a  covenant,1 — a  principle 
which  is  most  certainly  false. 

It  is  of  no  slight  importance,  then,  as  regards  a  right 
understanding  of  the  ways  of  God  in  His  government,  and 
of  the  proper  answer  to  be  made  in  reply  to  any  accusation 
brought  against  them,  that  Moses  in  the  most  explicit 
manner  possible  lays  down,  as  the  voice  of  God  to  the 
people  who  enter  into  a  covenant  with  Him,  that  they  are 
not  to  expect  that  any  good  whatever  is  certainly  to  come 
to  them  from  their  covenant  as  a  simple  matter  of  course. 
Nor  yet,  again,  is  their  covenant  of  the  nature  of  a  title 
to  expect  even  so  much  as  possible  advantages  as  a  simple 

1  Quoted  by  Bishop  Warburton  in  his  “  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses.” 
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matter  of  course,  in  the  way  of  contingencies  not  resting  on 
any  absolute  assurance.  In  a  word,  in  a  covenant  entered 
into  with  God,  nothing  is  in  any  sense  whatever  a  matter 
of  course.  All  is  conditional  on  the  observance  of  the 
terms  of  the  covenant.  Hence,  it  inalienably  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  a  covenant  made  with  God  that,  while  by 
the  faithful  observance  of  its  terms  it  may  become  the 
way  to  the  very  greatest  possible  honour  and  exaltation,  it 
may  equally  well  become  the  way,  through  faithlessness  and 
transgression,  to  the  most  terrible  and  lasting  penal  con¬ 
sequences.  In  the  event  of  such  faithlessness  and  trans¬ 
gression,  beyond  question  it  would  have  been  far  better  for 
the  particular  persons  not  to  have  entered  at  all  into  the 
covenant.  Hot,  indeed,  that  a  covenant  with  God  can  be 
anything  else  except  that  which  is  in  itself  extremely 
good,  but  as  God  is  not  to  be  mocked,  it  is  better  for 
humanity  to  keep  at  a  distance  than  to  come  near,  solely 
to  make  the  vain  attempt  to  deceive  One  who  is  not  to  be 
deceived  by  a  pretence  of  service.  On  this  score  nothing 
can  be  more  explicit  and  less  open  to  misconception  than 
the  warnings  of  Moses  ;  and  even  when  the  warnings  have 
become  fulfilled,  Moses  only  draws  from  the  fulfilment 
the  admonition  to  those  who  survive  to  see  its  fulfilment 
to  take  warning  from  it,  and  to  begin  again  “  to  do  all  the 
words  of  this  law.” 

We  shall  find  ourselves  relieved  from  a  wonderful  amount 
of  perplexity,  by  clearly  understanding  to  what  extent 
the  above  state  of  the  case,  as  regards  the  covenant  of  cir¬ 
cumcision,  which  the  Israelite  people  solemnly  renewed 
through  the  ministry  of  Moses  with  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  applies  in  substance  to  the  Christian  covenant  of 
baptism,  into  which  all  the  Christian  nations,  people,  and 
persons,  enter  with  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  ministry 
of  the  Apostles  and  their  successors.  The  Christian 
covenant  does  not  differ  from  the  Mosaic  covenant  as 
regards  its  being  of  the  strict  nature  of  a  covenant.  It 
differs  from  the  Mosaic  solely  in  being  very  much  better  for 
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humanity.  “  The  law,”  says  St.  Jolm,  “came  by  Moses, 
but  grace  and  truth  by  Jesus  Christ”  (John  i.  17).  St. 
Peter  at  the  council  of  the  Apostles  in  Jerusalem  speaks 
against  imposing  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  law  on  the 
Gentile  Christians,  on  the  ground  that  “  neither  our 
fathers  nor  we  ourselves  have  been  able  to  bear  it  ”  (Acts 
xv.  7),  and  the  new  Christian  covenant  is  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  God  by  the  Prophet  Jeremias,  “Behold 
the  days  will  come,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  make  a  new 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Juda. 
...  I  will  give  My  law  in  their  bowels,  and  I  will  write  it 
in  their  hearts,  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall 
be  to  Me  for  a  people  ”  (Jer.  xxxi.  31).  Not  only  are  the 
aids  and  the  graces  which  render  the  labour  of  observing 
the  Christian  covenant  practicable  far  greater  to  the 
Christian  people,  but  the  yoke  of  the  Christian  covenant  is 
in  itself  one  that  is  comparatively  easy  and  its  burden 
light.  St.  Peter  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  neither 
they  themselves  nor  their  fathers  were  able  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  whereas  Christ  calls  upon 
His  people  to  take  His  yoke  upon  them  expressly  in  order 
that  they  may  find  rest  for  their  souls,  for  “  His  yoke  is 
sweet  and  His  burden  is  light”  (Matt.  xi.  30). 

However,  if  the  new  covenant  of  baptism  made  with  the 
people  of  the  whole  world,  whom  St.  Peter  calls  “the 
people  of  the  acquisition”  (2  Pet.  ii.  9),  to  signify  at  one 
and  the  same  time  their  unity  and  their  distinctness  from 
the  nation  of  Israel,  in  respect  of  their  being  acquired  by 
the  price  paid  for  their  redemption  from  all  the  nations, 
tribes,  and  people  under  the  sun, — is  so  far  superior  to  the 
Mosaic  covenant,  what  we  have,  nevertheless,  here  specially 
to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  covenant. 
All  the  main  features  of  the  Divine  Government  dealing 
with  the  Hebrew  people  under  their  Mosaic  covenant  pass 
over  substantially  the  same  and  unchanged  to  the  “people 
of  the  acquisition  ”  under  their  new  Christian  covenant, 
subject  only  to  such  modifications  in  practice  as  arise  out 
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of  the  more  merciful  character  of  the  new  law,  and  which 
would  naturally  temper  the  extreme  rigour  with  which  the 
same  would  take  effect  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites. 

The  “people  of  the  acquisition,”  as  we  have  already 
seen,  are  expressly  taught  to  understand  the  dealings  of 
God  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  sacred  books  as  beins;  written 
“in  a  figure  of  themselves,”  and  when  we  are  in  possession 
of  the  master-truth,  that  through  the  Christian  covenant 
we,  “  the  people  of  the  acquisition,”  are  placed  in  a  strictly 
analogous  position  to  that  of  the  chosen  Hebrew  nation 
which  resulted  from  their  Mosaic  covenant,  we  are  enabled 
to  see  the  singular  strength  and  beauty  of  the  reason  why 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  also  become  so 
infinite  and  inexhaustible  a  treasure  of  Divine  instruction 
to  the  Christian  people.  The  God  who  appears  in  them  as 
the  Guardian  of  His  covenant  with  the  people  of  Israel 
and  with  His  chief  servants,  the  kings,  priests,  and 
prophets  of  Israel,  reveals  Himself  and  His  dealings  to  the 
Christian  people,  as  it  were,  in  a  most  ample  mirror,  in  the 
character  of  their  Guardian  who  likewise  neither  slumbers 
nor  sleeps,  and  who  is  equally  the  unfailing  Judge  of  His 
Christian  covenant  with  “the  people  of  the  acquisition.” 

We  have  then  clearly  to  understand  that  there  is  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  CI17  istian  people  under  their  new  covenant 
precisely  the  same  rule  of  Divine  Government  over  them  as 
there  was  over  the  Hebrew  people.  The  Christian  people 
have  nothing  whatever  to  look  forward  to  resulting  to  them 
from  their  covenant  as  a  matter  of  course.  All  under  the  Chris¬ 
tian  covenant  is  as  absolutely  and  as  strictly  conditional  as 
under  the  Mosaic.  St.  Paul  lays  down  the  terms  of  the 
Christian  covenant  in  the  following  unmistakable  words  : 
“  Tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  work- 
eth  evil,  of  the  J ew  first  and  also  of  the  Greek ;  but  glory  and 
honour  and  peace  to  every  one  that  worketh  good,  to  the  Jew 
first  and  also  to  the  Greek,  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons 
with  God  ”  (Rom.  ii.  9). 

The  Christian  covenant,  again,  has  relatively  a  similar 
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promise  of  a  temporal  reward  being  annexed  to  a  faithful 
observance  of  the  Christian  duties  equally  with  the  Mosaic. 
St.  Paul’s  words  are  express  :  “  But  godliness  is  profitable 
to  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come :  a  faithful  saying,  worthy  of 
all  acceptation”  (1  Tim.  iv.  8).  There  is  also  the  same 
liability  to  have  to  suffer  temporal  pains  and  penalties  for 
transgressions  of  Christian  duty.  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
were  visited  with  the  judgment  of  sudden  death,  equally 
with  Core,  Dathan,  and  Abiron.  St.  Paul  says  to  the 
Corinthians,  speaking  of  their  transgressions  in  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  Holy  Communion,  “For  this  cause  are  there  many 
infirm  and  weak  among  you,  and  many  die”  (lit.  sleep) 
(1  Cor.  xi.  30).  And  again  to  the  Philippians,  “For  many 
walk  of  whom  I  have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you 
weeping,  that  they  are  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ ;  ”  to 
which  he  adds,  “whose  end  is  destruction”  (Phil.  iii.  18). 
“  You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,”  said  Christ  to  His  hearers, 
“  but  if  the  salt  has  lost  its  saltness,  to  what  can  it  be  applied 
as  salt  1  It  is  good  for  nothing  further  but  to  be  cast  out  and 
trodden  under  the  feet  of  men  ”  (Matt.  v.  13).  “  All  things 
that  are  written”  (in  the  Scriptures),  says  St.  Paul,  “are 
written  for  our  instruction,  that  through  patience  and  the 
consolation  of  the  Scriptures  we  might  have  hope  ”  (Rom. 
xv.  4).  If  the  encouragements  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
are  for  our  consolation,  the  threats  contained  in  them  are 
equally  for  our  warning. 

There  is,  again,  precisely  the  same  parity  between  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  the  Mosaic  covenants,  that  God  cannot  be  mocked 
under  the  Christian  any  more  than  He  could  be  under  the 
Mosaic.  After  embracing  the  Mosaic  covenant,  all  possibility 
of  a  return  to  the  condition  of  liberty  existing  before  entering 
into  it  perished.  The  terms  being  once  accepted,  the  Jew 
became  bound  to  God,  and  the  pact  was  for  ever  incapable 
of  being  rescinded  ;  nothing  remained  but  for  the  man  to  go 
forward  and  earn  the  reward  of  faithful  observance,  or  to 
go  backward  and  incur  the  penalty  of  transgression.  Pre- 
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cisely  the  same  is  the  condition  of  those  who  enter  into  the 
new  Christian  covenant.  After  once  becoming  bound  by  it, 
there  is  for  the  Christian  no  turning  back  from  it.  St. 
Peter  says,  “For  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have 
known  the  way  of  justice  than  after  they  have  known  it  to 
turn  back  from  that  holy  deposit  which  has  been  delivered 
to  them”  (2  Pet.  ii.  21).  The  case  with  the  Christian  who 
has  entered  into  the  obligations  to  which  he  is  bound  by 
the  vows  of  his  baptism  may  be  suitably  described  in  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  “Before. him  is  the  land  which  is  as 
it  were  a  garden  of  pleasure,  and  behind  him  the  solitude 
of  the  wilderness”  (Joel  ii.  3).  He  pledges  himself  to  go 
forward  in  the  path  of  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  and  his 
condition  depends  upon  his  keeping  his  pledge.  “  He  that 
puts  his ,  hand  to  the  plough  and  turns  back  is  not  fit  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven”  (Luke  ix.  62). 1 

From  the  above  parallel  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  a  highly 
significant  conclusion  as  regards  what  must  be  the  general 
nature  of  the  government  of  Divine  Providence  dating  from 

1  The  mode  of  reasoning  contained  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
affords  the  only  true  key  to  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  arguments  that 
are  often  attempted  tc  be  drawn  by  means  of  a  comparison  between 
what  it  is  customary  to  describe  as  the  degraded  and  contemptible 
social  condition  of  many  Roman  Catholic  populations,  and  the  greatly 
superior  condition  of  other  populations  that  have  become  Protestant. 
No  one  can  wish  to  deny  the  truth  of  Christ’s  words,  “Woe  to  the 
world  because  of  scandals,  for  it  needs  must  that  scandals  come  ” 
Roman  Catholic  populations  are  not  in  any  sense  impeccable,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  strictly  according  to  all  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  God  that  His  punishments  for  their  sins  should  fall  upon 
them,  and  with  perfect  justice  bring  them  into  precisely  the  very 
degraded  and  contemptible  social  condition  which  other  men  can  ob¬ 
serve  and  make  the  subject  of  their  comments.  It  is  not  necessary, 
indeed,  to  assume  every  accusation  of  the  kind  that  is  brought  against 
a  Roman  Catholic  population  to  be  founded  in  fact.  However,  where 
there  is  just  reason  to  think  it  may  be  true,  all  that  remains  is  to  say 
with  Moses,  when  he  was  contemplating  the  similar  fall  of  his  own 
nation,  “  The  hidden  things  are  to  the  Lord  our  God,  but  the  things 
that  are  manifest  to  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever,  that  we  should  do 
all  the  words  of  this  law.” 
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the  death  of  Christ  up  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  society,  or  “  the  people  of  the  acquisition,”  has  wonder¬ 
fully  multiplied  and  spread  itself  over  the  world.  As  it 
is,  therefore,  constituted  under  a  Divine  care  which  neither 
slumbers  nor  sleeps  and  which  is  a  vigilant  observer  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  terms  of  the  Christian  covenant  is 
kept,  every  part  of  the  earth  is  liable  to  witness  acts  of  the 
Divine  Government  similar  to  those  by  which  the  Hebrew 
nation  was  preserved  in  its  fidelity  to  its  special  and  peculiar 
vocation.  “  Whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy  Spirit  %  ”  said  the 
Psalmist,  prophesying  of  this  future  extension  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  God  over  Israel  to  every  part  of  the  earth,  “  or 
Avhither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  face  1  If  I  take  my  wings  early 
in  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea, 
even  there  also  shall  Thy  hand  lead  me,  and  Thy  right  hand 
shall  hold  me  ”  (Ps.  cxxxviii.  7). 

We  must  not  here  be  in  any  degree  surprised  to  discover, 
that  the  idea  of  the  world  being  under  such  a  continual 
Divine  Government,  extending  its  acts  of  intervention  to 
every  corner  of  the  world  in  a  diversity  of  ways,  to  which 
the  acts  of  God  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  the 
only  adequate  parallels,  is  a  conclusion  that  appears  great 
foolishness  to  many  minds.'  It  always  has  been  a  mark 
of  the  Gospel  from  the  earliest  days  that  it  has  appeared  to 
be  foolishness  to  the  wise  after  the  pattern  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  world.  St.  Paul  preached  a  doctrine  of  which  he 
himself  said  that  it  was  “to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block 
and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness ;  ”  but  he  added,  that  the 
“foolishness  of  God  was  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  men,” 
and  that  in  order  to  become  wise  it  was  necessary  to  become 
what  the  world  thought  to  be  a  fool  (1  Cor.  iii.  18).  How¬ 
ever,  God  appears,  for  reasons  known  to  Himself,  to  cast,  as 
it  were,  a  veil  over  the  acts  of  His  government.  He  seems 
to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  the  world,  that  they  are 
unable  either  to  see  or  to  understand  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Jews  read  to  this  day  the  words  of  their 
own  prophets  with  the  veil  over  their  hearts.  It  appears 
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to  have  been  clearly  foreseen  that  a  large  part  of  mankind 
would  steadily  refuse  to  understand  themselves  to  live 
under  any  special  Divine  Government  whatsoever.  The 
prophet  says,  “  Look  among  the  nations  and  behold,  be 
filled  with  wonder  and  amazement,  for  a  work  is  done  in 
your  days  which  no  one  shall  believe  when  it  is  narrated  ” 
(Hab.  i.  5).  Christ  also  has  said,  “I  thank  thee,  Father, 
Lord  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  that  Thou  hast  hidden 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  to  little  ones.  Even  so,  Father,  since  it  hath  been  thus 
pleasing  unto  Thee”  (Luke  x.  21). 

However,  the  providence  of  God  has  not  left  the  Divine 
Government  over  the  world  since  the  coming  of  Christ 
without  one  very  remarkable  living  witness  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations.  And  as  our  compendium  opened  with 
an  appeal  to  the  City  of  Rome  as  a  standing  witness  of  the 
existence  of  this  Divine  Government,  it  may  be  appropri¬ 
ately  closed  by  a  recurrence  to  the  same  ever-standing 
testimony  of  the  city  to  which  all  nations  conspire  together 
to  give  the  name  of  Eternal. 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  service  appointed 
to  be  rendered  by  the  City  of  Rome  to  the  counsels  of  God 
in  His  choice  of  one  of  its  tribunals  to  pass  the  sentence  of 
death,  by  obedience  to  which,  Jesus  Christ  accomplished  the 
mission  for  which  He  came  into  the  world,  namely,  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  the  sacrifice  of  human  Redemption  by  dying  on  the 
Cross  in  the  sight  of  the  world  assembled  to  witness  the 
death  of  its  Victim  of  atonement. 

“  But  the  peculiar  counsels  of  God  as  regards  the  City  of 
Rome,  however,  by  no  means  stop  here.  It  is,  of  course, 
inevitable  that  the  deed  of  Rome  in  taking  away  the  life  of 
the  Divine  Victim  through  her  delegate,  Pontius  Pilate, 
must  involve  the  most  signal  act  of  unjust  judgment  ever 
known  and  that  ever  can  be  known  upon  earth.  Yet 
nevertheless,  as  it  was'  not  the  pleasure  of  the  Divine  Vic¬ 
tim  to  enter  any  appeal  against  the  sentence  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  but  to  resign  Himself  to  it,  ‘  as  the  lamb  before  her 
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shearers  is  dumb,’  so  the  particular  judge,  and  not  the 
city,  has  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  guilt.  And  even 
for  this  very  judge  and  for  all  who,  under  his  authority, 
co-operated  to  the  carrying  his  sentence  into  effect,  Ine 
Divine  prayer  was  uttered,  ‘Father,  forgive  them;  they 
know  not  what  they  do.’  But  notwithstanding  this,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  city  had  thus  unwittingly  become  the 
instrument  of  causing  the  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
to  be  offered,  through  the  sentence,  wholly  unjust  in  itself, 
of  one  of  her  law  courts  authorising  the  act  of  His  cruci¬ 
fixion,  this  same  city  thereby  contracted  a  debt  to  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  Divine  Victim  who  had  suffered  this  great  injus¬ 
tice,  viz.,  the  duty  of  offering  to  Him  the  most  public  and 
solemn  act  of  reparation  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  give. 
This  act  of  reparation  was  publicly  offered  and  accepted 
when  the  first  Christian  emperor,  Constantine,  voluntarily 
quitted  Borne  and  transferred  his  throne  to  the  city  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Bosphorus  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name 
of  ‘  Constantinople.’  Borne  then  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  reigning  Pope,  St.  Sylvester,  and  has  from  that  day 
continued  to  be  the  city  of  the  Popes,  as  Vicars  of  the 
Divine  Victim  who  suffered  for  the  sins  of  men  in  obedience 
to  the  sentence  of  Pontius.  Pilate,  and,  as  such,  Borne  has 
become  the  supreme  seat  in  perpetuity  of  the  government 
of  His  religion  over  the  nations  of  the  earth.  From  that 
day  forward  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  seeing  the  Empress 
City  pass  into  the  service  of  the  Victim  of  Pontius  Pilate’s 
unjust  judgment,  have  been  enabled  with  one  voice  to  give 
glory  to  God  and  to  His  Christ,  and  to  raise  to  heaven  their 
common  cry  of  exultation,  ‘  Galilean,  Thou  hast  con¬ 
quered.’  ” 1 

Postscript. — It  will  be  full  of  instruction  to  the  readers  of 
the  present  volume,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  its  subject, ‘to 
place  before  them  the  following  proof  of  the  presence  of  an 
ever-watchful  providence  of  God  providing  remedies  for  the 
wounds  of  the  Christian  society.  Separation  from  the  divinely 

1  Quoted  from  “Monotheism  the  Primitive  Religion  of  Rome,”  p.  68. 
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appointed  Roman  Centre  of  Unity  brings  about  first  the 
Nationalisation  of  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  after¬ 
wards  its  dissolution  by  atheism  and  unbelief.  The  return  to 
this  Centre  of  Unity  ever  remains  open.  To  help  forward  this 
great  aim  the  Association  of  Prayer  has  been  instituted,  the 
chief  practices  of  which  are  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
New  Law,  and  to  invoke  the  intercession  of  the  Common 
Mother  of  the  Christians.  The  following  humble  supplication 
has  been  presented  to  His  Holiness  Pius  IX.  by  C.  Tondini, 
Barnabite,  chief  promoter  of  the  association  :  * — 


“  Most  Holy  Father, — Prostrate  at  the  feet  of  your  Holi¬ 
ness,  Father  Tondini,  of  the  Barnabite  Order,  at  present  resi¬ 
dent  in  England,  desires  humbly  to  state  that  the  ‘  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Prayers  for  the  Return  of  the  Non-United 
Churches  of  the  East,  and  especially  of  the  Greco- 
Russian  Church,  to  Catholic  Unity,’  as  expressly  sanctioned 
and  enriched  with  Indulgences  by  your  Holiness,  and  warmly 
recommended  by  many  of  the  Bishops,  is  already  under  their 
protection  widely  spread,  having  been  established  in  many  of 
the  Dioceses  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Austria, 
especially  in  her  Sclavonic  provinces. 

“Your  humble  petitioner,  considering  that  if  our  Lord,  in 
His  mercy,  moved  by  many  prayers,  should  vouchsafe  to  re¬ 
store  England  to  Catholic  Unity  ;  owing  to  her  influence  and 
dominion  over  so  many  and  such  vast  regions  of  the  world ; 
she  might  become  a  powerful  instrument  of  Divine  Providence 
in  the  fulfilment  of  die  words  of  our  Redeemer  :  ‘  There 
shall  be  One  Fold  and  One  Shepherd  ;  ’  and  seeing  the 
happy  effects  which  have  been  produced,  not  only  in  Catholics, 
but  on  non-Catholics  as  well,  by  the  high  praise  and  hopes 
which  your  Holiness  has  lately  expressed  in  regard  of  England  ; 
asks  once  more  a  special  Benediction  from  your  Holiness  on 
the  above  Association  of  Prayers,  earnestly  requesting  your 
approval,  that  this  work,  already  recommended  by  many  of 
the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  especially 
by  his  Eminence  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  so  as  to  include  in  its  intention  not  only  the  non- 
Catholics  of  the  East,  but  also  all  Christians  now  separated 
from  the  Centre  of  Unity,  and  more  especially  the  Anglicans 
and  others  of  these  Kingdoms.” 

“  BENEDICAT  ET  EXAUDIAT  VOS  DEUS. 


“  13  Mali  1877.” 


“  Pius  P.  P.  IX. 


*  See  Loudon  Catholic  Directory,  1878,  p.  10. 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  CLASSICS. 

A  PUBLIC  DISSERTATION  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  IN  MUNICH,  28TH  MARCH  1 846,  BY 
ERNEST  VON  LASAULX.* 

(I.)  The  imperishable  character  of  the  Classics.  (II.)  Their 
active  influence  in  the  formation  of  Europe.  (III.)  Their 
application  to  the  present  times.  (IV.)  Greelc  and  Roman  civil 
liberty.  (V.)  The  public  p>olicy  of  emigration  among  the  Greeks. 
(VI.)  The  principle  of  Liberal  Education  among  the  Greeks. 
(VII.)  The  intimate  connection  between  the  religion  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  and  Christianity.  (VIII.)  Proof  of  this  connection 
adduced  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
(IX.)  Aristotle  and  Varro,  and  their  place  in  Classic  Literature. 

(I.)  There  has  ever  existed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  an  immense  contest  between  life  and  death,  but  life  is 
stronger  than  death.  Notwithstanding  the  numbers  which 
death  continually  carries  away,  life  replaces  as  many  and  even 
more  within  the  lists,  for  God,  who  is  the  source  of  life,  is 
Everlasting,  without  beginning  and  without  end,  while  death 
is  a  thing  of  time.  What  death  removes  is  the  outward 
form  ;  over  the  mind’s  intelligence  the  dominion  of  death  does 
not  extend.  This  passes  on  undestroyed  from  people  to 
people,  from  land  to  land,  from  one  part  of  the  earth  to 
another,  from  one  century  to  its  successor.  Peoples  and  states 
perish,  but  new  states  spring  up  in  their  place.  Languages 
become  extinct,  but  out  of  their  ruins  others  arise ;  forms  of 
religion  die  out,  but  religion  itself  remains. 

Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  whose  religious  and 
political  order  of  life  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Classical  antiquity,  have  long  ago  disappeared  from  the 

*  The  dissertation,  which  is  here  translated  almost  in  its  entirety,  is 
accompanied  in  the  original  with  a  profusion  of  foot-notes  that  con¬ 
tain  a  mine  of  erudition  bearing  upon  the  subject  treated.  Unhappily 
the  limits  of  the  present  little  volume  exclude  the  possibility  of  these 
notes  being  reproduced.  They  are,  however,  such  as  are  well  able 
to  repay  a  reference  to  them  in  the  original,  (J.  Manz,  Ratisbon, 
“  Studien  des  Classichen  Altherthums,”)  where  the  reader  will  for 
the  most  part  find  the  Greek  and  Latin  originals  of  the  passages 
quoted.  (Translator’s  note.) 
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world’s  stage.  A  large  proportion  of  their  exploits  and  of 
their  sufferings  lies  forever  buried  in  the  stream  of  history ; 
but  of  the  things  that  can  be  called  truly  great  and  honourable 
to  humanity  which  they  have  produced,  namely,  the  fruits  of 
their  intelligence,  with  many  of  their  masterpieces  of  genuine 
art  and  science,  these  have  not  only  been  perfectly  preserved, 
but  they  continue  to  exert  a  life  and  an  action  of  their  own, 
with  the  same  imperishable  freshness  which  they  possessed 
thousands  of  years  ago.  The  champions  of  Marathon,  Platea, 
Salamis  and  Artemisium  did  not  give  their  lives  for  Greece 
only.  Their  deeds  procured  freedom  not  alone  for  their  own 
country :  they  have  preserved  Europe  also  from  being  inundated 
with  barbarism.  In  the  same  manner,  later  on,  the  indomitable 
perseverance  of  the  Romans  against  the  Carthaginians  pre¬ 
served  not  Italy  alone,  but  the  whole  of  Europe  from  an 
African  barbarism.  Homer  and  Aristotle,  to  name  two  only 
out  of  many,  are  active  agents  at  the  present  day,  as  much  as 
they  ever  wrere.  Influenced  by  the  example  of  the  Achilles  of 
Homer  and  the  voice  of  his  master  Aristotle,  Alexander  was 
moved  to  undertake  the  world-wide  expeditions  by  which 
Europe  and  Asia  were  again  brought  into  mutual  communica¬ 
tion.  Julius  Caesar  was  roused  to  action  by  the  example  of 
Alexander,  and  by  the  force  of  their  united  example  the 
greatest  instance  of  a  military  commander  and  legislator  of 
modern  times  has  been  produced,  the  late  Napoleon  I.  vSo 
that  in  a  certain  sense  the  three  greatest  military  leaders  of 
the  old  and  the  modern  world  are  the  scholars  of  one  of 
Homer’s  heroes.  Among  the  Romans,  Homer  first  filled  the 
soul  of  Ennius  and  made  him  the  founder  of  Roman  literature, 
and  afterwards  inspired  Virgil,  who,  in  return,  passed  on  the 
inspiration  to  Dante  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  him  to 
become  the  .father  of  Italian  and  of  the  whole  of  modern 
literature.  In  a  similar  manner,  Aristotle  made  the  influence 
of  his  mind  felt  among  the  Romans,  and  has  continued  his 
work  throughout  the  middle  ages  as  the  acknowledged  master¬ 
mind  among  its  men  of  learning,  exercising  besides,  through 
the  great  Theologians  of  the  13th  century,  no  indecisive  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  science  of  Christian  Theology.  What  is  true  of 
literature  is  true  in  a  still  higher  degree  of  the  imitative  arts 
of  the  Greeks.  To  the  Greeks  above  all  people  the  perception 
of  the  beautiful  in  every  art  and  science  has  been  given.  From 
their  genius  the  spark  has  gone  forth  which  has  kindled  the 
sympathetic  fire  among  other  nations  where  its  elements 
existed.  The  masters  of  modern  art,  Raffaelle  and  Michael 
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Angelo,  owe  their  own  master-productions,  in  addition  to  their 
native  gifts  of  genius,  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  models. 

(II.)  If  we  turn  our  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  great  ruling 
questions  of  practical  life  in  both  Church  and  State,  even  here, 
notwithstanding  that  they  have  long  ago  disappeared  from  the 
land  of  the  living,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  exercise  in  the 
region  of  the  intelligence  an  infinitely  greater  power  at  the 
present  moment  than  many  of  the  actually  living  powers  that 
are  in  possession  of  an  existence  of  colossal  magnitude.  The 
Athenian  Republic,  as  regards  its  outward  extension,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  Russian  Empire  of  to-day  is  scarcely  so  much 
as  the  smallest  free  hamlet,  compared  with  the  largest  of  the 
world’s  Imperial  cities.  But  it  would  betray  a  singular  want  of 
right  understanding  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  might  start  up 
to  maintain  that  the  Russians  had  done  for  humanity  even  the 
smallest  proportion  of  that  for  which  the  whole  civilised  world 
has  to  thank  the  Athenians.  The  State,  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Greeks,  was  an  association  of  free  men.  Freedom 
and  right,  not  servile  fear  and  grace,  were  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
State.  Where  the  will  of  one  man  was  alone  dominant,  there, 
according  to  the  Athenians,  the  State  had  ceased  to  exist.* 

(III.)  The  political  ideas,  which  incorporated  themselves  in 
the  fabric  of  the  civil  and  military  constitutions  of  antiquity, 
present  some  extremely  surprising  parallels  to  the  great 
political  questions  of  our  own  times.  The  problems  which 
then  occupied  the  minds  of  men  are  almost  the  very  same 
with  those  on  which  we  are  now  at  work.  And,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  we  are  at  the  present  time  in  possession  of  full  two 
thousand  years’  more  experience,  still  all  who  are  capable  of 
learning  anything  have  very  much  to  learn  even  in  these 
things  from  the  men  of  former  times,  both  as  rulers  and 
subjects,  and  above  all  in  the  province  of  legislation,  in  which, 
with  the  exception  of  France,  scarce  any  single  State  has  pro¬ 
fited  as  it  might  have  done  by  the  prudentia  civilis  of  the 
Romans.  I  will  give  some  examples. 

(IY.)  The  constitution  of  both  Athens  and  Rome  was  princi¬ 
pally  the  kind  of  constitution  that  is  proper  to  cities,  but  there 

*  “  The  character  of  the  Russian  despotism  speaks  in  the  pro¬ 
verbial  sayings  current  at  the  present  moment  among  the  Russians.” 

Honour  for  the  Czar,  and  the  knout  for  all  who  despise  him.” 

“  Friend,  speak  in  a  whisper  ;  the  dead  Czar  has  ears  and  is  able  to 
hear.”  Even  Russian  servility,  however,  is  not  equal  to  the  complete 
suppression  of  all  truth,  for,  notwithstanding,  the  Russians  say,  “  The 
Czar  only  walks  on  two  feet  and  even  he  must  die  when  his  hour  is 
come.” — Sckmaler’s  “  Annual  of  Slav.  Literature.”  (Note  of  Lasaulx.)* 
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existed  in  each  of  them  a  rich  element  of  the  freedom  of 
citizen  life,  combined  with  genuine  political  intelligence.  The 
constitution  of  the  king  Servius  Tullius,  in  whom  a  grateful 
posterity  has  recognised  the  founder  of  the  whole  of  the  citizen 
freedom  of  Rome,  is  the  first  successful  attempt  to  combine  the 
authority  of  the  prince  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both.  It  is  the  first  example  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy  in  which  the  elements  proper  to  every 
good  constitution,  viz.,  the  power  of  the  king,  of  the  nobility, 
and  of  the  people,  were  happily  combined  and  their  respective 
limits  satisfactorily  determined.  His  successor,  Tarquin  the 
proud,  wTho  cheated  the  people  out  of  their  rights,  first  craftily 
undermined  the  existing  constitution,  and  then  audaciously 
trampled  it  under  foot ;  yet,  notwithstanding  his  success  and  his 
intelligence,  he  gained  nothing  except  the  unenviable  distinc¬ 
tion  of  having  accomplished  a  successful  revolution  and  having 
overturned  his  throne.  Even  this  is  instructive,  a'nd  points  to 
its  being  founded  in  some  general  movement  then  prevalent, 
for  the  dynasty  of  the  kings  was  expelled  from  Rome  in  the 
same  year  that  the  Peisistratid  Hippias  was  driven  out  of 
Athens,  while  both  were  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  downfall 
of  the  Pythagorean  Aristocracies  in  Magna  Grsecia. 

(Y.)  Every  land  has  the  capacity  to  nourish  a  certain  number 
of  men ;  where  the  population  exceeds  this  standard,  an  un¬ 
natural  state  of  things  arises,  in  which  a  healthy  and  hopeful 
condition  of  life  cannot  find  a  place.  Improved  cultivation  of 
the  land,  trade  and  industry,  may  doubtless  increase  the  amount 
of  food  that  can  be  raised,  but  the  powers  of  production  of  the 
soil  may  be  overtaxed,  and  manufacturing  industry  as  a  source 
of  gain  rests  upon  the  scarcity  of  this  industry  in  other  lands. 
It  is  also  a  bad  thing  to  tax  strength  to  the  last  extremity ; 
life  becomes  exhausted  too  quickly,  body  and  mind  are  un¬ 
nerved  and  a  sickly  generation  appears,  such  as  are  the  men 
we  see  produced  at  the  present  time.  The  political  sagacity 
of  the  ancients  was  beforehand  with  these  evils,  inasmuch  as, 
for  a  reason  of  state  policy,  they  were  accustomed  to  send  out 
their  excess  of  population  in  organised  colonies,  which,  taking 
their  home  associations  with  them  and  remaining  constantly 
in  friendly  communication  with  the  mother  country,  quickly 
attained  a  state  of  prosperity  which  proved  mutually  beneficial. 
This  same  problem  is  one  that  calls  for  attention  at  the  present 
hour,  and,  notwithstanding  our  much  greater  command  of  re¬ 
sources,  it  may  prove  more  difficult  for  us  to  deal  with  than  it 
was  to  the  ancients,  and  nevertheless  upon  our  finding  a  satis- 
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factory  mode  of  dealing  with,  it  the  internal  peace  of  Germany 
may  depend  to  a  very  great  extent.  What  in  the  last  result 
must  become  of  the  State  if  it '  does  not  understand  how  to 
provide  for  its  own  1  At  least  we  may  learn  from  Athens  and 
Rome  that  the  cry  for  the  re-division  of  the  land  was  a  stand¬ 
ing  sign  of  uneasiness,  and  commonly  a  precursor  of  civil  war. 

(YI.)  The  end,  again,  which  the  liberal  education  of  Greek 
youth  sought  to  realise  was  “  to  form  men  ”  by  the  education 
of  character.  In  order  that  the  body  might  continue  sound, 
and  thus  become  a  fitting  organ  for  the  soul,  it  was  subjected 
to  regular  gymnastic  exercise  ;  that  the  soul  might  be  developed 
without  restraint,  it  was  trained  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  the 
principle  being  to  exercise  neither  of  the  two,  body  or  soul,  by 
itself  alone  without  reference  to  the  other.  Music,  in  the  more 
technical  sense  of  the  word,  was  intended  to  produce  an  inward 
harmony  and  equilibrium,  tending  to  purify  the  soul  from 
passion  and  to  strengthen  its  powers  of  action.  Geometry  was 
supposed  to  instil  the  ideas  of  equality  and  analogy,  and  by 
the  perfection  of  its  consistent  theory  to  insinuate  a  love  for 
justice.  Mathematics,  by  their  antagonism  to  everything  false 
and  untrue,  were  believed  to  be  capable  of  drawing  youth  away 
from  sensuality,  and  of  filling  the  mind  with  sincere  delight  in 
truth.  Poetry  born  out  of  a  Divine  inspiration  had  the  task 
assigned  to  it  to  hold  the  mirror  of  an  ideal  life  before  the 
living,  and  to  inflame  the  souls  of  youth  with  the  spirit  of 
emulation,  inspiring  them  to  imitate  the  great  characters  of  the 
past  world.  Philosophy,  the  greatest  of  all  the  gifts  of  the  gods, 
was  to  set  each  one  free  from  himself  in  order  that  he  might 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  intelligence  that  per¬ 
meates  all  creation,  and  thereby  acquire  strength  of  soul  and 
manly  freedom  of  mind,  which  from  time  out  of  mind  have 
been  the  distinguishing  virtue  of  the  Greeks.  In  this  manner 
and  herein  lay  to  them  the  distinguishing  mark  of  true  philo¬ 
sophy  :  provision  was  made  that  men  might  become  able  to  bear 
prosperity  with  moderation  and  misfortune  with  magnanimity, 
and  so  come  to  be  able  to  regard  nothing  that  might  happen  to 
a  man  as  incapable  of  being  patiently  endured.  Lastly,  by 
teaching  the  art  of  using  their  mother  tongue,  it  was  intended 
to  make  the  youth  when  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  not 
merely  able  to  assert  his  will  and  judgment  with  his  fist  alone, 
but  also  with  the  sword  of  eloquence,  as  properly  becomes  a  man. 

The  national  public  judgment,  touching  the  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  of  life,  reveals  itself  in  the  clearest  manner  in  the 
well-known  scholion  :  “  The  first  good  of  mortal  life  is  health ; 
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the  second,  a  handsome  exterior ;  the  third,  riches  honestly 
possessed  ;  and  the  fourth,  to  be  able  to  pass  the  prime  of  life 
in  the  society  of  friends.  In  order,  however,  that  the  life  of 
a  man  may  be  perfectly  happy,  according  to  the  Lyric  poet 
(Simonides),  it  is  also  necessary  that  his  country  should  be 
prosperous  and  glorious.  The  sum  of  their  moral  system  con¬ 
sisted  in  teaching  men  to  honour  the  gods  and  the  heroes  and 
to  imitate  their  examples  ;  after  the  gods,  to  honour  father 
and  mother,  and  to  be  true  to  friends  for  the  whole  of  life  ; 
and  in  the  third  place,  to  have  the  most  ardent  love  of  country, 
and  to  pay  obedience  to  its  laws  even  at  the  cost  of  life.  Above 
all,  their  system  required  that  the  energy  of  the  will  was  to  be 
awakened,  and  their  efforts  were  directed  to  purify  and  raise 
the  united  powers  of  the  soul,  so  as  to  concentrate  these  upon 
one  object — their  country.  By  this  means,  whatever  the  Greeks 
were,  they  were  thoroughly.  Their  education  was  cast  in  one 
mould.  In  body  and  soul,  in  knowledge  and  action,  in  will 
and  intelligence  they  were  full-grown  men.  This  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  both  just  in  itself  and  in  the  most  perfect  keeping 
with  the  requirements  of  a  European  education  that  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  mind  of  the  youth  of  the  upper  classes  should 
be  based  on  the  constant  use  of  the  ancient  Classic  writings. 
The  largest  and  by  no  means  the  worst  part  of  modern  civili¬ 
sation  rests  on  a  Greek  and  Roman  foundation.  The  education 
of  Europe  is  the  product  of  Greece.  Greece  imparted  its  civilisa¬ 
tion  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Romans  passed  on  theirs  to  us. 

(VII.)  Even  in  the  domain  of  religion  there  is  a  much  deeper 
bond  of  connection  than  is  commonly  supposed  between  the 
Greek-Roman  religious  element  and  the  Hebrew-Christian. 
There  exist,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  nature  of  man  the  same 
inborn  ideas  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  religions,  and 
which  everywhere  manifest  themselves,  either  more  or  less 
clearly  or  confusedly,  more  or  less  manifestly  or  in  disguise. 
The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  the  sole  stepping-stone 
to  Christianity  ;  that  of  the  heathens  was  so  likewise.  So  far 
removed  is  the  religious  worship  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity 
from  owning  no  kind  of  connection  with  our  Christian  cere¬ 
monial,  that  it  presents  parallels  full  of  the  utmost  interest  for 
every  reflecting  mind,  for  innumerable  observances  may  be 
historically  traced  as  having  originally  come  from  them. 

The  ritual  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  which  is  far  more 
ancient  than  their  mythology,  contains,  as  their  literature 
proves,  much  that  is  of  a  far  higher  order  than  any  other 
popular  religion.  Hence  the  Christian  religion,  which  from 
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the  beginning  was  designed  to  become  a  world-wide  creed,  and 
which  Avas  sent  to  embrace  not  Jews  only  but  all  the  people 
of  the  entire  earth,  on  its  being  rejected  by  the  Jews  addressed 
itself  in  a  special  manner  to  the  nations,  and  fixed  upon  Rome 
as  its  centre.  It  consequently  made  no  difficulty  'whatever  in 
assimilating  everything  that  it  found  of  a  nature  congenial  to 
itself.  This  it  was  the  more  able  to  do,  because  the  Scripture 
expressly  asserts  the  Founder  of  Christianity  to  be  older  than 
the  world,  and  the  entire  plan  of  the  Divine  Government  of 
the  world  to  have  been  preconceived  from  the  beginning.  And 
in  truth,  if  the  Divine  Word,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
is  the  Mediator  between  God  and  the  world, and  man  has  been 
created  in  His  image  and  likeness,  Avhatever  is  genuinely 
human  is  also  as  such  Christian  ;  and  the  Church,  in  the  act  of 
taking  all  such  elements  to  herself,  does  but  reclaim  as  her  own 
property  that  whicli  the  Divine  truth  that  belongs  to  her  has 
been  instrumental  in  scattering  among  the  nations. 

(VIII.)  But  inasmuch  as  certain  zealots,  belonging  respec¬ 
tively  to  different  schools  of  Literature  and  Theology,  have 
recently  denied  this  truth,  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  corro¬ 
borate  it  by  citing  testimonies  from  the  oldest  and  most 
important  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Justin  Martyr 
repeatedly  expresses  the  thought  that  the  “seed  of  the  Divine 
Word  is  born  in  the  whole  of  humanity;  that  the  whole  of 
mankind  has  a  part  in  the  Firstborn  of  God,  viz.,  in  Christ  the 
Word  that  has  become  flesh ;  and  that,  on  this  account,  the 
heathens  who  have  lived  conformably  to  His  pattern  are,  in  a 
certain  sense,  Christians,  notwithstanding  that  their  cotem¬ 
poraries  held  them  for  atheists,  as  happened  to  Heraclitus  and 
Socrates  among  the  Greeks.”  The  sagacious  and  well-read 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  possessed  of  such  extensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Hellenic  literature,  expressly  asserts  that  “  the 
Divine  Word,  the  Lord  of  both  Greeks  and  barbarians,  and 
the  Leader  of  both  Covenants,  the  Old  and  the  New,  is  the 
same  who  by  subordinate  angels  gave  the  Hellenes  their 
philosophy,  by  which  the  Almighty  was  glorified  among  them. 
Not  that  the  philosophy  of  the  barbarians  or  of  the  Greeks 
was  the  perfect  and  entire  truth  ;  it  did  but  contain  a  broken- 
off  portion  of  the  eternal  truth,  and  derived  its  origin  from  the 
Theology  of  the  Word.”  Hence  the  Hellenic  philosophy  in  a 
certain  degree  purified  the  soul,  and  prepared  it  beforehand 
for  receiving  the  Gospel.  “  To  the  Jew  the  Law  was  given,”  he 
says,  “  and  philosophy  to  the  Greeks  up  to  the  coming  of  Christ. 
Since  His  coming  the  call  has  been  made  universal  to  form  one 
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people  of  the  just,  for  in  truth  there  is  but  one  God  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  barbarians,  or  rather  of  the  whole  family  of 
men.”  Origen  maintains  that  “  as  the  whole  circle  of  sciences, 
according  to  the  Greek  view,  viz.,  geometry,  music,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  astronomy,  were  an  introduction  to  philosophy, 
so  the  whole  of  the  Hellenic  philosophy  was  a  preparation  for 
Christianity.”  He  kept  his  scholars,  the  great  St.  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  informs  us,  strictly  to  this,  “  that  in  their  study 
of  philosophy  they  should  read  through  all  the  old  philo¬ 
sophers  and  poets,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  avowed 
atheists,  whose  works  did  not  deserve  to  be  read.  They  were 
not  to  be  ignorant  of  a  single  ancient  opinion,  but  with  perfect 
freedom  of  mind  were  to  investigate  the  whole  body  of  ancient 
wisdom,  whether  of  the  barbarians  or  the  Greeks,  civilian  or 
sacred,  human  or  Divine,  and  to  appropriate  it  to  their  own 
purposes.”  Eusebius  again  distinctly  asserts  “that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  is  as  old  as  the  race  of  man,  or  rather  as  old  as 
the  creation.”  The  Latin  Fathers  say  exactly  the  same.  Ter- 
tullian  calls  the  human  soul  “  a  Christian  by  birth.”  Minucius 
Felix  says  that  “either  the  Christians  are  philosophers  or  the 
ancient  philosophers  themselves  were  Christians.”  Lactantius 
maintains  that  “  nearly  all  the  truths  and  almost  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  Christian  religion  is  to  be  found  in  the  old 
philosophers.”  Orosius  remarks,  that  “all  the  scattered  ele¬ 
ments  of  truth  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  heathen  religions, 
the  Christian  religion  contains  in  itself.” 

The  great  St.  Augustine  distinctly  asserts  without  reserve, 
“that  the  thing  itself  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Christian  religion  was  possessed  by  the  men  of  old,  and  never 
was  wanting  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  up  to  the  time 
when  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  from  which  date  it  has  com¬ 
menced  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Christian.”  This  is  the 
ground  on  which  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  makes  his  appeal 
to  the  heathens  of  his  time,  “  that  they  should  believe  their 
own  philosophers,  who  were  quite  able  to  give  them  an  initia¬ 
tion  and  a  preparatory  instruction  for  the  reception  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  who  often,  without  being  themselves  aware,  gave 
expression  to  some  of  the  deepest  Divine  truths.” 1 

1  This  estimate  of  the  connection  between  the  heathen  religions  and 
Christianity  is  found  expressly  maintained  in  Abelard,  in  his  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Theology,  I.  xii.  p.  996  ;  in  his  “  Theologia  Christiana,”  II. 
p.  1210;  in  the  “  Divina  Comedia”  of  Dante;  in  Augustinus  S. 
Eugubinus  in  hiswork  “De  Perenni  Philosophic,,”  B.  x.  (Lugd.  1540);  in 
Tobias  Pfanner  in  his  “  Systema  Theologise  Gentilis  Purioris  ”  (Basle, 
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(IX.)  When  a  lighted  candle  is  about  to  be  burnt  out,  it  is 
wont  to  flare  up  for  an  expiring  effort,  and  when  a  thoughtful 
man  is  conscious  that  he  is  approaching  the  term  of  his  exis¬ 
tence,  visions  of  the  past  are  apt  to  flit  before  him,  and  he  experi¬ 
ences  a  natural  want  to  recapitulate  the  past  and  to  live  it  over 
again  in  his  memory.  The  same  phenomenon  appears  among 
nations  who  are  nothing  more  than  overgrown  men.  When  a 
nation  has  reached  that  term  of  its  existence  when  it  comes  to 
have  more  to  pass  in  retrospect  than  to  look  forward  to  in  the 
future,  and  when  its  productive  energy  is  giving  way  and  is 
about  to  become  effete,  men  are  wont  to  be  born  in  it  in  whom 
the  genius  of  the  people  once  more  comes  to  life,  and  who, 
looking  backwards,  form  pictures  of  the  past  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  come  after,  combining  together  the  bygone  with 
the  coming,  the  new  with  the  old.  A  man  of  this  description 
in  the  Greek  literature  was  Aristotle,  and  in  the  Roman  litera¬ 
ture  Yarro.  Each  one  without  a  rival  as  regards  extent  of 
learning  among  his  countrymen,  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  whole  circle  of  the  knowledge  of  their  time,  reducing  it 
to  a  summary  in  order  to  hand  over  all  it  contained  to  posterity. 

Aristotle,  who  outlived  the  extinction  of  Hellenic  freedom 
at  the  battle  of  Chteronea,  and  who,  superior  to  his  scholar, 
the  conqueror  of  the  world,  commanded  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  besides  his  writings  on  philosophy  and  natural 
history,  wrote  also  a  series  of  historical  and  antiquarian  re¬ 
searches  into  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  Dionysian  Games,  a 
Treatise  on  Marriage,  on  the  Sanctuary  of  Hermione,  the  Holy 
Union  between  Zeus  and  Hera,  the  Laws  and  Ways  of  Life  of 
the  Barbarians,  and  upon  Emigration  and  the  Founding  of 
Cities.  But  the  work,  the  loss  of  which  we  have  the  greatest 
cause  to  regret,  is  that  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  constitution  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Hellenic  and 
Barbarian  cities  and  governments.  His  example  in  this  respect 
was  followed  by  many  of  his  scholars,  Theophrastus  and  others, 

1679).  Among  German  writers,  so  far  as  I  know,  Hamann,  i.  136,  iv. 
244,  is  the  first  to  remind  us  that  “  were  we  with  Pharisaical  scrupulo¬ 
sity  to  remove  from  Christianity  all  Jewish  and  Gentile  elements,  the 
residue  that  would  be  left  would  be  about  as  much  as  would  remain  if 
our  material  body  were  to  be  subjected  to  an  analogous  process, 
namely,  a  material  nonentity  or  a  spiritual  something.”  Delbruck,  in 
his  comments  on  the  result  of  academical  investigations,  remarks, 
“that  in  place  of  being  disturbed  at  finding  so  much  that  is  hea¬ 
thenish  in  Christianity,  we  ought  much  rather  to  rejoice  at  the  pre¬ 
sence  from  a  very  early  date  in  the  heathen  religions  of  that  which 
was  so  greatly  akin  to  the  Christian  religion.”  (Note  of  Lasaulx.) 
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and,  in  a  word,  Greek  literature  abounded  in  works  describing 
every  side  of  the  religious,  moral,  and  political  life  of  the  Greeks. 

In  the  same  manner  as  Aristotle  lived  in  the  times  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  witnessed  as  a  cotemporary  the  fall  of  the  Greek 
Free  States,  M.  Terentius  Yarro  was  a  cotemporary  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  Republic,  for 
the  preservation  of  which  he  had  nobly  contended.  Placed 
upon  the  proscription  list  of  the  second  Triumvirate,  he  had 
succeeded  in  escaping  with  his  life,  and  had  been  nominated 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  in  charge  of  the  first  large  public 
library  founded  by  Asinius  Pollio,  the  seat  of  which  was  in 
the  Atrium  of  the  Temple  of  Freedom.  He  retained  his  acti¬ 
vity  up  to  the  last,  and  left  behind  him  at  his  death,  which  did 
not  occur  till  his  ninetieth  year,  a  series  of  four  hundred  and 
ninety  writings,  which  comprised  the  entire  region  of  Roman 
knowledge.  Among  these  were  three  larger  works  of  an  anti¬ 
quarian  character,  upon  the  religious  and  political  constitution 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  Rome  — “De  Yita  Populi 
Romani,”  “Rerum  Humanarum  Antiquitates,”  and  “Rerum 
Divinarum  Antiquitates,”  of  which  his  friend  Cicero  said,  “They 
had  brought  the  Romans,  who  had  become  strangers  in  their 
own  city,  back  again  into  their  home,  had  shown  them  who 
they  were  and  whence  they  came,  had  made  them  acquainted 
with  their  ancient  topography,  had  thrown  light  upon  their 
ancient  language  and  literature,  together  with  their  religious 
and  sacerdotal  traditions,  had  explained  to  them  their  old 
constitution  and  military  system,  in  a  word  every  single 
thing  both  of  earth  and  heaven.”  Like  a  true  Roman,  and  not 
simply  as  a  literary  man,  Yarro  sought  to  realise  the  patriotic 
object  of  placing  the  picture  of  a  better  time  before  the  de¬ 
graded  mind  of  his  own  time,  and  above  all  he  endeavoured  to 
revive  in  the  minds  of  his  cotemporaries  their  fast-decaying 
veneration  for  the  religion  of  their  fathers  as  the  chief  con¬ 
dition  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  State. 

What  Aristotle  was  to  the  Greeks  Yarro  was  to  the  Romans. 

Who  will  be  this  to  us  1  The  ground  for  asking  the  question 
is — that  the  time  appears  come  when  it  needs  a  reply  ! 
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